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CHILDE  HAEOLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

A  ROMAUirr. 


IfHiniTers  eit  nne  esp&ce  de  livrei  dont  on  n^a  In  que  la  premi&re  page 
qnand  on  n^a  tu  que  son  pays.  J*en  ai  feoillet^  on  asses  grand  nombre, 
que  J*ai  troav^  ^galement  maaraises.  Cet  examen  ne  m*a  point  4lU  In- 
firactoeuac*  Je  hidfssais  ma  patrie.  Tontes  les  Impertinenoes  des  pdnples 
diT6T8,  parmi  lesqaels  J^ai  T^cn,  m*ont  reooncilitf  aveo  elle.  Qoand  Je 
n*aand8  tlr^  d*aatre  b^ndfice  de  mes  voyages  que  celai-Ik|  Je  n*en  regret* 
tends  ni  les  frais  nl  les  fiUignes. 

Lb  CosMOPouTm. 


PREFACE 
(TO  THE  FIB8T  Aim  SECOin)  CANTOS.] 


The  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part,  amidst 
the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It  was  begun  in 
Albania;  and  the  parts  relative  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
composed  from  the  author's  observations  in  those  countries. 
Thus  much  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of 
the  descriptions.  The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are  in 
'  Spun,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Grreece.  There,  for 
the  present,  the  poem  stops:  its  reception  will  determine 
whetiier  the  author  may  venture  to  conduct  lus  readers  to  the 
capital  of  the  East,  through  Ionia  and  Phrygia:  tiiese  two 
cantos  are  merely  experimentaL 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving 
■ome  connection  to  the  piece;  which,  however,  makes  no  pre- 

Urd  Byron.  It,  1 
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'J  PRBFACB  TO  THB  FIRST  AKD  SBOOND  OANTOS. 

tension  to  regularity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends, 
on  whose  opinions  I  set  a  high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious 
character,  ^'Childe  Harold,**  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of 
having  intended  some  real  personage:  this  I  beg  leave,  once 
for  all,  to  disclaim  —  Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for 
the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In  some  veiy  trivial  particidars, 
and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a 
notion;  but  in  the  main  points,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  appellation 
"CJhilde,"  as  "Childe  Waters,"  "Childe  ChUders,"  &c.  is  used 
as  more  consonant  with  the  old  structure  of  versification  which 
I  have  adopted.  The  '<  Good  Night,**  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  canto,  was  suggested  by  ''Lord  Maxvrell's  Good  Night,*' 
in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr.  Scott. 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  published  on 
Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some  slight  coincidence 
in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  Peninsula,  but  it  can  only 
be  casual;  as,  wiih  the  exception  of  a  few  concluding  stanzas, 
the  whole  of  this  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr.  Beattie  makes  the 
following  observation:  —  ''Not  long  ago  I  began  a  poem  in 
the  style  and  stanza  of  Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full 
scope  to  my  inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  de- 
scriptive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humour 
strikes  me;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure  which  I  have 
adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of  composition.*'*  — 
Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  such  authority,  and  by  the 
example  of  some  in  the  highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  1  shall 
make  no  apology  for  attempts  at  similar  variations  in  the 
following  composition ;  satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessfid, 
their  failure  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in  tiie 
design  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto,  Thomson,  and 
Beattie. 

London,  Febrotuy,  1818. 

•  BeaUie^k  Lettert. 
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ADDITION 
TO   THE   FEEFACX. 


I  HAYB  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodical  journals 
have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  criticism.  To  the 
justice  of  the  generality  of  their  criticisms  I  have  nothing  to 
object:  it  would  ill  become  me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight 
degree  of  censure ,  when ,  perhaps ,  if  thej  had  been  less  kind 
thej  had  been  more  candid.  Returning,  therefore,  to  all  and 
each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point  alone 
shall  I  venture  an  observation.  Amongst  the  many  objections 
justly  urged  to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  "vagrant 
Childe**  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints  to  the  contrary, 
I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage),  it  has  been  stated, 
that,  besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly^  as  the 
times  of  the  Knights  were  times  of  Love,  Honour,  and  so  forth. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  "Famour  du 
bon  yieux  tems,  Tamour  antique"  flourished,  were  the  most 
profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those  who  have  any 
doubts  on  this  subject  may  consult  Sainte-Palaye,p(»^'9?t,  and 
more  particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  The  vows  of  chivalry  were  no 
better  kept  than  any  otiier  vows  whatsoever;  and  the  songs  of 
the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent,  and  certainly  were 
much  less  refined ,  than  those  of  Ovid.  The  '^  Cours  d'amour, 
parlemens  d*amour,  ou  de  court^sie  et  de  gentilesse**  had 
much  more  of  love  than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland 
on  the  same  subject  vrith  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other 
objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiable  personage 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly  knightly  in  his  attri- 
butes —  "No  waiter,  but  a  knight  templar."*    By  the  by ,  I 


*  Tb«  Bovers,  or  tbe  Doable  Arrangement. 
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fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot  were  no  better  tiian 
they  should  be,  although  very  poetical  personages  and  true 
knights  ''sans  peur,"  though  not  ''sans  reproche."  If  the  story 
of  tibe  institution  of  the  **  Garter"  be  not  a  fable ,  the  knights 
of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries  borne  the  badge  of  a 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent  memoiy.  So  much  for 
chiyalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted  tiiat  its  days  are 
over,  tiiough  Marie-Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as  most  of 
those  in  whose  honours  lances  were  shiyered,  and  knights 
unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of  ancient  and  modem 
times),  few  exceptions  will  be  found  to  this  statement;  and  I 
fear  a  little  inyestigation  will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these 
monstrous  mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  ^'Childe  Harold"  to  live  his  day,  such  as  he  is ; 
it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly  more  easy,  to  have 
drawn  an  amiable  character.  It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over 
his  faults,  to  make  him  do  more  and  express  less,  but  he  never 
was  intended  as  an  example ,  farther  than  to  show,  that  early 
perversion  of  mind  and  morals  leadsto  satiety  of  pastpleasures 
and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of  travel  (except  ambition,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  excitements)  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted, 
or  rather  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem,  this 
character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to  the  close;  for 
the  outline  which  1  once  meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a  modem  Timon,  perhaps  a  poetical 
Zeluco. 

London,  1813. 
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TO   lANTHB. 


Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been  straying. 
Though  fieaaty  long  hath  there  been  matchless  deem'd; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  oidj  dream'd. 
Hath  aught  like  i^ee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem*d : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee^  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam*d  — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaie  on  thee  what  language  could  they  speak? 

Ah!  may*st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing. 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years. 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri  of  the  West!  —  'tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  tliee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shidl  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed. 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hours  decree4* 
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Ohl  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  Gazelle's, 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy. 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh. 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  £riend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold*s  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  fint  beheld,  forgotten  last: 
My  days  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast. 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship  less 
require? 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


I. 

Oh,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  heaTonly  birth, 

Muse !  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will  I 

Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 

BGne  dares  not  call  thee  fix>m  thy  sacred  hill : 

Yet  there  IVe  wander*d  by  thy  yannted  rill ; 

Yes!  sigb'do*er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrhie,* 

Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still; 

Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale  —  this  lowly  lay  of  mine, 
n. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 

Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight; 

But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncoutii. 

And  Tex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 

Ah  me !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 

Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 

Few  earthly  things  found  f avourin  his  sight 

Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie. 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree.    . 

*  The  Utfcle  village  of  GmIH  itaadi  parfly  on  the  lite  of  IMphl.  Along 
^  path  of  the  moimtein,  from  OhiyMo,  are  the  remaini  of  Mpvlchrei 
hewn  hi  and  from  the  roek.  '*  One »"  laid  the  guide,  **  of  a  king  who  broke 
Ua  B«ek  hunting."  Hii  miv)M^  b*d  certainly  ehoien  the  lltteit  ipot  for 
neh  an  aehierement.  A  little  above  Oaatri  ii  a  eave,  lappoied  the  Pythian, 
of  ioimenae  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  ft  la  paved,  and  now  a  eow-honie.  On 
^  other  fide  of  Oaetrl  ttanda  a  Ckeek  monaitery ;  tome  way  above  which 
1*  the  elefk  in  the  rock,  with  a  range  of  cavema  dUBenlt  of  ascent,  and 
•Ppsreatly  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain;  probably  to  the 
Corjeiaa  Cavern  mentioned  by  Pausaniai.  From  thli  part  deicend  the 
ImntoiB  and  the  ''Dewi  of  Cartalie.* 
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Childe  Harold  was  he  hight:  —  but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask*d  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly. 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass*d  by. 
Worse  tiian  adversity  the  Childe  befell; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  celL 

V. 

For  he  through  Sin*s  long  labyrinth  had  run. 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one. 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  I  could  ne*er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she  I  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss. 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 
Nor  cahn  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste. 


And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart. 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee; 
'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
Put  Fride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee; 
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Apart  he  8talk*d  in  joyless  rererie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolred  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 
With  pleasure  drogg'd,  he  almost  long'd  for  woe, 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades  below. 


The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall : 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old^  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  I  condemn'd  to  uses  vile ! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  tune  was  come  agen. 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

vm. 
Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's  brow. 
As  if  tiie  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below: 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow. 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  control. 

n. 
And  none  did  love  him  —  though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gather'd  reveUers  from  far  and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatt'rers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea!  none  did  love  him  —  not  his  lemans  dear  — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  feere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  migbt  despair. 
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Childe  Harold  had  a  mother  —  not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  bat  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel: 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  *tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  the/  fondly  hope  to  heaL 

XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm*d  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine. 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  central  line. 

xn. 
The  sails  were  fill*d,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew. 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept 

XIII. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem*d  he  no  strange  ear  was  listiming: 
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And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
And  toned  his  Jewell  in  the  dim  twUight 
While  flew  the  ress^  ott  her  snowy  wing, 
And  fleeting  shores  reeeded  from  his  si^t, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  ''Good  Night** 

1. 
''Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o*er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 
My  native  Land  —  Good  Night ! 
s. 
"A  few  short  hours  and  He  will  rise 
To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 
Wild  weeds  are  galliering  on  the  wall ; 
My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

8. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page ! 
Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 
More  merrily  along." 
4. 
"  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  wares  roll  high, 
1  fear  not  ware  nor  wind ; 
Yetmarvelnot,  SirChilde,  thati 
Am  sorrowful  in  mind; 
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For  I  have  from  my  father  gone^ 

A  mother  whom  I  lore. 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone^ 

But  thee  —  and  one  aboTO. 

5. 
''Mj  father  bless'd  me  fenrentlj, 
Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 
Till  I  come  back  again.*'  — 
'^Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  1  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

«. 
'^  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?" 
'<  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I  'm  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

7. 

''My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 
Along  the  bordering  lake. 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make?** 
''Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 
Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 
8. 
"  For  who  would  trust  the  seenung  sighs 
Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 
We  late  saw  streaming  o*er. 
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For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieye, 

Nor  perils  Withering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leaye 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

9. 

''And  now  I  *m  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea: 
Bat  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 
Perchance  my  dog  ^nll  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He  *d  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

10. 

"With  thee,  my  bark,  111  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves! 

And  when  you  f aU  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves! 

My  native  Land  —  Good  Night!" 

XIV. 

On ,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  tibe  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra*s  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap. 
And  steer  *twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics  reap. 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ!  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land 
What  findts  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o*er  the  hills  expand ! 
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But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand: 
And  when  the  Ahnighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  rengeanoe  will  Ms  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foemen  purge. 

xyi. 
What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  1 
Her  image  fioating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold. 
But  now  whereon  a  &ousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied. 
And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford : 
A  nation  swoln  with  Ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  l£e  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing  lord. 


But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily: 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
DoUi  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Though  shent  withEgypt's  plague,  unkempt,  unwash'd ;  unhurt. 

XTzn. 
Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  bom  'midst  noblest  scenes  — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men? 
Lo  1  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates? 
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SIX. 

The  honid  enigt,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clo£e  the  shaggj  steep, 
The  monntam-moss  bj  scorching  skies  imbrown*d, 
The  sunken  ^en,  whose  sunless  shrobs  most  weep, 
The  tender  aznre  of  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  dift'  to  yallej  leap. 
The  Tine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
^iix*d  in  one  mightf  scene,  with  varied  beautj  glow. 


Then  slowly  dimb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  firequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loffcier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey. 
And  rest  ye  at  *'  Our  Lady*s  house  of  woe  ;"* 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  Hell. 


And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Yet  deem  not  tiiese  devotion's  offering  — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath: 


*  Tkt  conTent  of  ''OarLadyof  Paniahment,*'  Hosta  Seiiora  de  Pena, 
on  the  ■ammlft  «f  the  rook.  Below,  *t  tome  dittaace,  li  the  Cork  Convent, 
where  St.  Honorios  dng  hii  den,  over  which  it  hit  epitaph.  From  the  hillt, 
the  tea  eddt  to  the  beanty  of  the  yiew.  —  (Since  the  pnblication  of  thit 
poem,  I  have  been  informed  of  the  mitapprehention  of  the  term  Notsa 
Seiora  de  Psnm.  It  wat  owing  to  the  want  of  the  Uld§t  or  mark  oTer  the  at 
which  altars  the  tignifleatlon  of  the  word:  with  it,  Pena  tigniflet  a  rock{ 
without  it,  P^na  hat  the  tente  I  adopted.  I  do  not  think  it  necettarj  to 
alter  the  pattage;  «t  though  the  common  acceptation  affixed  to  it  it  **Onr 
Lady  of  the  Rock,**  I  may  well  attume  the  other  tente  i^m  the  tereritiet 
ptaetited  thar*.  —  Ifots  to  M  EiUMn;i 
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For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  yictim  hath 
Poar'd  forth  his  blood  beneaSi  the  assassiii's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  tudt  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not  life."* 


On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  rale  beneath, 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe ; 
Yet  min*d  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair: 
There  thou  too,  Vathek !  England's  wealthiest  son, 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done, 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 


Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow: 
But  now,  asif  athingunblestbyMan, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  tiiou ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide! 

*  It  if  a  well  known  fSftct,  that  in  the  year  1809,  the  aasasslnationi  in 
the  itreets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vieinitj  were  not  confined  by  the  Portuguese 
to  their  eonntrymen;  but  that  Englishmen  were  daily  butchered  t  and  so&r 
ttom  redress  being  obtained,  we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  per- 
ceiTed  any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  his  allies.  I  was  once 
stopped  In  the  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o^doek  In  the  evening,  when  the 
streets  were  not  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite 
to  an  open  shop ,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a  fHend :  had  we  not  fortunately 
been  armed,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have  ''adorned  a 
tale**  Instead  of  telling  one.  The  erime  of  assassination  Is  not  confined  to 
Portugal:  in  Sidly  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a  handsomi; 
average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  Is  ever  punished  t 
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Behold  the  hall  whexe  ohiefii  were  kte  OMvreiiedl* 
Oh!  dome  displeasmgwitoBfitlih  eye] 
With  diadem  hight  fodacap,  lo !  a  fiend^ 
A  little  fiead  that  aeofib  ineeaaaiitlyy 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  hj 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazoned  glare  names  knoifn  to  eUfahrf , 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  r^ 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his  souL 

XXV, 

Conrention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  tum*d  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  FoDy  dadi'd  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  Policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost: 
For  chiefiB  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Woe  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquered  host, 
Since  baffled  Triumph  £roops  on  Lusitania's  coast ! 

XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra!  at  thy  name; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  I 
Win  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer. 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 
By  foes  in  fight  overthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming  year? 
xxvn. 
So  deem'd  the  Cliilde,  as  o*er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  fiee, 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  t}ie  skies: 

*  Th*  OoavMittoB  of  Olntni  wai  ligaed  in  tli«  palMo  of  tli«  IfardMM 
Varialvft. 

Urd  Byron,  II  % 
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Though  here  awhile  he  leam'd  to  moralize, 
For  Meditation  fix'd  ai  times  on  hhn ; 
And  conscious  Beason  whisp^'d  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

ZZVZEL 

To  horse !  to  hotael  he  quits,  to  erer  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from,  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  howL 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  to  trayel  can  assuage, 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 


Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  elaim  delay. 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians*  luckless  queen; 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  reyel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lordlings  and  fireres  —  ill-sorted  fry  I  ween ! 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built* 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  yarmsh  guilt. 


O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freebom  race !) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Chllde  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant  place. 

*  The  extent  of  Mafra  it  prodigionf  t  it  e«ntaini  *  palM6»  eoiiTeiit,  anb 
moft  laperb  eharch.  The  six  organi  are  the  most  beantiM  I  erer  beheld, 
in  point  of  decoration:  we  did  not  hear  them,  bat  were  told  that  their  tones 
were  correepoadent  to  thahr  tplendoor.  Mafra  ii  termed  the  Eaonrial  of 
FortngaL  .' 
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Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  s  foolish  chase, 
And  mairel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace. 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 


More  bleak  to  yiew  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend; 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  witixouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader  knows  — > 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  Ms  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes, 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Objection's  woes. 


Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  boimds  the  rival  realms  divide? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul : 


But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Jlere  leans  theidle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.* 

*  As  I  foiuid  the  Portttgnese,  to  I  have  eharaeterlaed  them.    That  they 
are  lince  ImproTed,  tkt  least  in  eoorage,  is  evident.    The  late  esqUoits  eif 

2* 
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But  ere  the  minglmg  bomidf  hare  fax  been  paas'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  roUi  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  mnrmoiing  and  yatt. 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  Knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix*d  on  the  bleeding  stream,  bj  floatmg  hosts  oppress*d. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain!  renown'd,  romantic  land  I 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  eall'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  €k>thic  gore?* 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  tiieur  shore? 
Red  gleamed  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  A&ic's  echoes  thiill'd  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  witii  the  glorious  tale? 
Ah  I  such,  alas!  the  hero's  amplest  fate  I 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate. 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  Volume,  I^ar,  Pile,  preserve  ^e  great? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee  wimig? 

Lord  WeninfUm  lutTe  efBaoed  the  folliei  of  Olntnu  He  bM ,  Indeed ,  done 
wonderi :  he  hM ,  perhi^t ,  changed  the  ehaneter  of  ft  n«tion,  reeonefled 
rlTal  rapentitlone,  and  bafBed  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  hie 
predeeeaiora.  —  ISli. 

*  Count  Jttlian*!  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pelaglas  preaerred 
hie  Independence  in  the  fastnetiet  of  the  ABtorlaa ,  and  the  deseendanta  of 
Ua  IbUowen,  after  some  eentsrUi,  completed  their  itmggle  by  the  conqnieit 
efOreaads. 
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Awake,  je  sons  of  Spain!  awake!  advance  1 
Lo!  Chiyalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies. 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engme*s  roar : 
In  every  peal  she  calls  —  "  AwsJlc  !  arise !  ** 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore? 

xzxvni. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants*  slaves?  —  the  fires  of  death, 
Tiie  bale-fires  flash  on  high:  —  from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feci  the  shock. 

xzzix. 
Lo!  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountam  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  soorcheth  all  it  ^ares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix*d,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,  —  and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet. 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet 


By  Heaven !  it  b  a  splendid  nght  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  miz*d  embroidery, 
Th^  Tarious  arms  that  glitter  in  the  airt 
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What  gallant  war-hounds  xouse  them  from  their  Iw, 
And  gnash  their  f  angs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share; 
The  Graye  shall  bear  the  chief  est  prize  away, 
And  Hayoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 


Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  ^hts  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met  —  as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die  — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

XLII. 

There  shall  they  rot  —  Ambition's  honoured  fools! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day! 
Vain  Sophistry  1  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
lij  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts  —  to  what?  —  a  dream  ah>ne. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  haib  their  sway? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone? 

XLzn. 
Oh,  Albuera,  glorious  field  of  grief ! 
As  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed. 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed ! 
Peacetotheperish'dl  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong ! 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead, 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  thr<mg. 
And  shine  in  wortUess  lays,  the  theme  of  transient  song^ 
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Enongh  of  BatUe's  minions  I  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  Hves ,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fame  tiiat  will  scarce  re-animate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings  t  for  their  country's  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Peiish'd^  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Bapine*s  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Yet  is  she  free  —  the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey  I 
Soon^  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude. 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Hion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 
Nor  bleed  tiiese  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds: 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls; 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight  rounds : 
Girt  with  tike  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

ZLVII. 

Not  so  the  mstie  —  with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war* 
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No  more  beneath  soft  Eye's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jooimd  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs!  could  je  taste  die  nurth  ye  mary 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Han  be  happy  yet! 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  loye,  romance,  deyotion  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way? 
No  I  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Eey  1  "* 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy. 
And  gore-facQd  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate  joy. 

On  yon  long,  leyel  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
Witii  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest. 
Wide  scatter'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darken'd  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest: 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast. 
And  points  to  yonder  cMs,  which  oft  were  won  and  lost. 


*  **yiTi  el  Key  FemandoP  Long  live  King  Ferdinand  I  if  tke  ebora* 
of  molt  of  the  Spanish  patriotio  longs.  They  are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the 
old  king  Charles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have  heard  many 
of  them;  some  of  the  airs  are  beaatiftiL  Don  Manael  Gtodoy,  the  Principe 
delaPM^  of  an  aneitntkiit  decayed  iunily,  was  bomatBad^os,  en  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  origtaiaUy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards ; 
tiU  his  person  attracted  the  queen*s  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of 
Alcadia,  &e.  ftc  It  is  to  this  man  thai  the  Spaniards  universally  Imputa 
the  ruin  of  thetr  eountry. 
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And  whomBoe'er  along  the  path  70a  meet 
Bean  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimion  hue, 
Whidi  tells  yon  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet:* 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  trae : 
Sharp  is  the  Imife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke, 
Could  blimt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's  smoke. 


At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd. 
The  station'd  bands,  the  neyer-vacant  watch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  hokter'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,**  the  eyer-blazing  match, 


Portend  the  deeds  to  come :  —  but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah!  Spain!  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day. 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unfurl'd. 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd. 

*  The  red  eockade»  with  **Fenuuide  VIL,"  In  the  eentre. 

**  All  who  have  leen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pyramidal  form  in 
which  ihot  and  ihellB  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena  wai  fortified  in  erery 
defile  through  which  I  paaeed  In  my  way  to  Serille. 
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And  mast  they  fall?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  acts  in  vain? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill,  Youth'sfire,  and  Manhood's  heart  of  steel? 

LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread. 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful  chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain  —  she  fills  his  fatal  post; 
,    Her  fellows  flee  —  she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires  —  she  heads  the  sallying  host: 
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Who  can  appease  like  her  a  loyer's  ghott? 
Who  can  ayenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall? 
What  maid  retrieye  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lost? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  fijing  Gaul, 
Poil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall?* 

Lyn. 
Tet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
Bat  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  loye : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  moye, 
Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  doye, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hoyers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  aboye 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
iler  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as  great. 

Lvin. 
The  seal  Loye's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  cHn  which  bears  his  touch:** 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leaye  their  nest, 
Bid  man  be  yaUant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautifal  I  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  yain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  horn  his  amorous  clutch  I 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear  I  how  languid,  wan,  and  weak ! 

uz. 
Match  me,  ye  climes !  which  poets  loye  to  laud ; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land !  where  now  *** 
1  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  tiiat  ey'n  a  cynic  must  ayow ; 

*  Sach  were  tlie  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoca,  who  by  her  valour 
elerated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  heroines.  When  the  author  was  at 
SeTllle  she  walked  daily  on  the  Prado ,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders, 
by  eommand  of  the  Junta. 

**  **  Sigilla  in  mento  impressa  Amorls  digitalo 

Yestigio  demonstrant  moUitodinem.^       Aui*.  Obi*. 

***  This  stanza  was  written  in  Turkey. 
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Match  me  those  Houries ,  whom  je  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  tiie  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters  —  deign  to  know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 

His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind, 
uc. 
Oh,  thou  Parnassus !  *  whom  1  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-dad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thme  Echoes  with  his  string, 

Thou^  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave  her  wing. 

LXI. 

Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  Thee  I  whose  glorious  name 

Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 

And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas!  with  shame 

That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 

When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 

I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee; 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 

But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee ! 
uoi. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been. 

Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 

Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 

Which  others  rave  of,  thou^  they  know  it  not? 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 

And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave. 

Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

*  These  stanzaa  were  written  In  Oastrl  (Delphos),  at  the  foot  of  P»r- 
nassuB,  now  caUed  Atcaev^a  (Lialtnra),  Pec.  1809. 
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Of  thee  hereafter.  —  Ey'n  amidst  my  ftrain 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  mj  homage  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fate,  to  eyeiy  freebom  bosom  dear; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  mj  theme  —  but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt 

LXIV. 

But  ne*er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount!  when  Greece  was  young. 

See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir. 

Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 

The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  tnan  mortal  fire. 

Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 

The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 

Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 

Ah  I  that  to  &ese  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades, 
ixv. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 

Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days;* 

But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 

Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 

Ah,  Vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 

While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  'scape 

The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze? 

A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVI. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  time  —  accursed  Time  I 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee  — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 

^  8«vlU«wastlMB3^pa]isoft]keJU»n«DS. 
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To  nought  else  conBtant,  hitJier  deign'd  to  flee ; 
And  fix*d  her  ahrine  within  these  walk  of  white ; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumBcnbeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  Ivight. 

LXVU. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  reveFs  laughing  crew. 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garlsjid  worn; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new. 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.    A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns: 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  trae  devotion  monkish  incense  bums, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  tums. 

LlVlIi* 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore? 
Lo!  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast; 
Hark!  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffii  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn, 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to  mourn. 


The  seventh  day  this;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air: 
Thy  coadi  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair. 
And  humblest  gig  through  sund^  suburbs  whirl; 
ToHampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow  make  repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestriaii  churL 
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Some  o*er  thy  Thainis  row  the  ribboned  fair, 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 
Some  Bichmond-hill  ascend,  some  scad  to  Ware* 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades!  the  reason  why?* 
*Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp*din  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and  dance  till  mom» 


All  haye  their  fooleries  —  not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  seal 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  prodaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  YiRani  teased  to  shrire  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diyersion  share. 


The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  ^e  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye. 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  to  die. 
As  moon-stmdL  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad  archery. 


*  Thli  was  written  at  Thebea,  and  consequently  in  the  best  situation 
for  asking  and  answering  suob  a  question;  not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar, 
bat  as  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and 
solved. 
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Hushed  is  the  din  of  tongaes  —  on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  lighi-pois*d  lance, 
Four  caraUers  prepare  for  yentorons  deeds. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featlj  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day. 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies*  lovely  glance. 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils  rqiay. 

LXXEV, 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  Hght-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o*er| 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed: 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed  — 
Alas  I  too  oft  condemned  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 


Thrice  sounds  the  clarion;  lo!  the  signal  falls. 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighfy  brute. 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  &st  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops;  hiseyeisfix'd:  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy!  prepare  the  spear: 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career 
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With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  counera  reer; 
On  foams  the  bnll^  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear; 
He  flies,  he  wheelS|  distracted  with  his  throes; 
Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;  loud  bellowings  speak  his 
woes. 


Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  ayail, 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse ; 
Though  man  and  man's  ayenging  arms  assail, 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  Ms  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse, 
Another,  hideous  sight!  unseam*d  appears. 
His  gory  chest  unyeils  life's  panting  source ; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  ^ble  frame  he  rears ; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  he  bears^ 

Lxxvni. 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  rea<!^  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way  — 
Vain  rage  I  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye  —  *tis  past  —  he  sinks  upon  the  sand  t 

XJOOX. 

Where  hu^  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  toMecline : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears  —  on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eye4  — 
Four  steeds  &at  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  alongi  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 
Urd  Byron.  IL  3 
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LZZZ. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  inYites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx*d  host  should  meet  the  foCi 
Enough,  alas!  in  humble  homes  remain, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow. 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm  stream 
must  flow. 

LZZXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  flod:  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
His  wither'd  centinel.  Duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Which  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanished  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 
(Ere  War  nprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green. 
While  on  the  gaj  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving  Queen? 


Oh!  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  Rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward'bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  jet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  gratefrd  as  his  wings: 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem. 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.* 
Lxzzm. 
Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes : 
*  *' Medio  def onto  l6ponini,**&c.  —  Lua. 
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But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  yoluptaous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  Yietim  I  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain*s  unresting  doom. 

LIXUV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  TieVd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate: 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song; 
But  who  maj  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate? 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  *gainst  the  demon's  swaj, 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour*d  forth  this  unpremeditated  laj, 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  day. 

TO  INEZ. 

1. 
Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas!  I  cannot  smile  again: 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep^  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

9. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  yduth? 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  ev*n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  7 
s. 
It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  Ambition's  honours  lost, 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 

And  fly  from  all  1  prised  the  most: 

4. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see: 
To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  bringps ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

8* 
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5. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 
6. 
What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee? 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  sill  pursues,  where*e'er  I  be, 

The  blight  of  life  —  the  demon  Thought. 

7. 

Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh !  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

Andne*er,  at  least  like  me,  awake! 

8. 

Through  many  a  clime  *tis  mine  to  go. 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whate'er  betides,  I*ve  known  the  worst. 

9. 

What  is  that  worst?  Nay  do  not  ask  — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear: 
Smile  on  —  nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man*s  heart|  and  view  the  Hell  that's  there. 

LXZXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadiz  I  yea,  a  long  adieu  I 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  ? 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true. 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude, 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  die ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud :  * 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Mobility; 
None  hugg*d  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  Chivalry ! 

*  Allndlng  to  the  eoadaei  and  death  of  Solano,  the  governor  of  OadU^ 
UiMa7,180». 
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Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  I 

They  fight  for  fireeckmi  who  were  never  free ; 

A  Kmgless  |>eople  for  a  nerveless  state. 

Her  vaisals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 

True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery: 

Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life. 

Pride  points  the  path  ^at  leads  to  Liberty; 

Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  **  War  even  to  the  knife!"* 
Lxxzvn* 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  Iqnow 

Gro,  read  whate*er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 

Whate*er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 

Can  lust,  is  acting  there  against  inan*s  life : 

From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 

War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need  -r- 

So  may  he  guard  the  sist^  and  the  wife. 

So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed  I 
vuazvm. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 

Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 

Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 

Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain. 

Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain: 

Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird*s  maw. 

Let  their  bleach*d  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching  stain, 

Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  sawt 
Lxxnx. 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done ; 

Fresh  legions  pour  adowu  the  Pyrenees : 

It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 

Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 

*  **Wt  to  the  knifB.'*   Fft]sfo3(*f  aiuw«r  to  the  French  gonortl  i^t  th« 
•lege  of  Ssmgozs. 
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FalFn  nations  gaze  on  Spain;  if  freed,  she  frees 

More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  onee  enchain'd: 

Strange  retribnticm  I  now  Columbia's  ease 

Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain*d, 
While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  unrestrain'd. 
xo. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 

Not  all  the  manreb  of  Barossa's  fight, 

Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead. 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well  asserted  right. 

When  shall  her  Olive-Branch  be  free  from  blight? 
,    When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil? 

How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night. 

Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soill 
xci. 

And  thou,  my  friend !  *  —  since  unavailing  woe 

Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain  — 

Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 

Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 

But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain, 

By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 

And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 

While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest? 

*  The  Honourable  John  Wingfleld,  of  the  Onardf,  who  died  of  a  fisrer 
at  Coimbra.  I  had  known  him  ten  yean,  the  better  half  of  hit  lite,  and  the 
happteet  part  of  nine.  In  the  thort  f  paee  of  one  month,  I  hare  loft  kgr  who 
ffare  me  being ,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being  tolerable.  To 
me  the  linea  of  Young  are  no  fiction:  •— 

**  Insatiate  archer  I  could  not  one  snfllee? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thriee  my  peace  was  slain, 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  flU*d  her  horn. 
I  should  hare  rentured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner 
Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  were  he  not  too  much 
above  aU  praise  of  mine.    His  powers  of  mind ,  shown  In  the  attainment  of 
greater  honours ,  against  the  ablest  eandidates ,  than  those  of  any  graduate 
on  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established  his  fiune  on  the  spot 
where  It  was  acquired;  while  hia  softer  qualities  live  In  the  reeoUeetlon  of 
friends  who  loved  him  toe  well  to  envy  his  superiority* 
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sen. 
Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o*er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  mouzn'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

nam. 
Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know. 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  riiymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much?  stem  Critic  I  say  not  so: 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  otiier  lands,  where  he  was  doom*d  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  lumds  were  quelled. 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


CoMs,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven — but  thou,  alas ! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire  — 
Goddess  of  Wisdpm  I  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire»* 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  imd  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  saored  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polished  breasts  bestow. 

n. 
Ancient  of  days  I  august  Athena!**  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  passed  away  —  is  this  the  whole? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  Sie  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of  power. 

*  Part  of  the  AcropoUi  wm  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  magaslno 
daring  the  Venetian  siege.  ' 

**  We  can  aU  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the  rains  of  cities, 
once  the  capitals  of  empires ,  are  beheld :  the  reflections  suggested  by  snch 
objects  are  too  trite  to  require  recapitulation.  But  never  did  the  littleness 
of  man ,  and  the  ranity  of  his  very  best  Yirtues ,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and 
ofralour  to  defend  his  comtry,  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  re- 
cord of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what  she  now  is.  This 
theatre  of  contention  betwe«i  mighty  factions ,  of  the  straggles  of  orators, 
the  exaltation  and  deposition  of  tyrants,  the  triomph  and  punishment  of 
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Son  of  the  morniiig,  rise  I  approaeh  you  here  1 
Come  ^-  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  I 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield  —  religions  take  their  turn : 
Twas  Jove's  —  'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds. 

IT. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  -* 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing!  to  know 
Thou  art?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urn  saiUi  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


fen«rali,  is  now  beeoma  a  feene  of  petty  intrigaa  Md  perpetual  difturb- 
aaee,  between  the  bickering  agenta  of  certain  British  nobility  and  gentry. 
**Tbe  wild  fozeii  the  owla  and  aerpents  in  the  rains  of  Babylon."  were 
surely  less  degrading  than  such  inhabitants.  The  Turks  hare  the  plea 
of  eonqueat  for  their  tyranny,  and  the  Oreeka  hare  only  snfllered  the  for- 
tune of  war,  incidental  to  the  bravest;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when 
two  painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon,  and  triumph 
in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each  succeeding  firman  t  Sylla  could  but 
punish,  Philip  subdue,  and  Xenes  bum  Athens;  but  It  remained  for  the 
paltry  antiquarian,  and  Ma  deapicable  agents ,  to  render  her  contemptible 
as  himself  and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in  part, 
by  Sre  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple,  a  church,  and  a 
mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  Is  an  olject  of  regard :  it  changed  its 
wtirshlppers ;  but  stlU  it  was  a  place  of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  derotlon : 
tta  violation  ia  a  triple  sacrilege.    But  — 

"Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  In  a  little  brief  authority, 
Playa  su«h  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 
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V. 

Or  bant  the  yanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps:* 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  moum*d  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  yigil  keepB 
Where  demi-gods  appear*d,  as  records  telL 
Hemove  yon  skull  j&om  out  the  soatter'd  heaps ; 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  riiatter*d  cell  1 

VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin*d  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul: 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul: 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control: 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit? 

yn. 
Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
''  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shim? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  ail  their  own. 
Pursue  what  6hance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest. 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest 

*  It  WM  not  Alwajf  the  eutom  of  the  Oreeki  to  bom* their  dead|  the 
greater  AJax,  in  partioiiIer»  wm  Interred  entire.  Almoat  aU  the  ehiefi 
beeame  godi  after  their  decease;  and  he  was  Indeed  nefleeted,  who  had 
not  annual  gamee  near  hie  tomb,  or  festlvalf  In  honour  of  hit  memory  hj 
hie  eoontrymen,  as  Achillet,  BraeSdae,  &e.  and  at  last  erenAntinonSi  whOM 
death  was  as  heroic  as  his  UlSe  was  InHunoni. 
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YIIE* 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dabioos  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  oar  mortal  labours  light  1 
To  hear  each  yoice  we  fear*d  to  hear  no  more  i 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right  1 

n. 
There,  thou !  —  whoso  love  and  life  together  fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain  — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  tiiee  dead, 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain? 
Well  —  1  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again. 
And  woo  the  -vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain, 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest. 
For  me  *twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest ! 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone, 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne : 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev'n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Bestore  what  Time  hath  labour'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

n. 
But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  hi|^,  where  PaUas  lingered,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he? 
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Blush,  Caledonia!  such  thj  toa  could  be! 
England  I  Ijoj  no  child  he  was  of  thine: 
Thy  free-bom  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Yet  thej  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  altars  o*er  the  long-reluctant  brine.* 

zn. 
But  most  the  modem  Picfs  ignoble  boast, 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  spared  :*♦ 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,*** 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's  chains. 

xm. 
What!  shall  it  e'er  be  said  bj  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears? 
Though  in  thj  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  frx>m  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears. 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand.  . 

*  Tho  temple  of  Japiter  Olympins,  of  which  tizteem  eolnnuu,  entirely 
of  marble,  yet  tarriTe:  originally  there  were  one  hnndred  and  fifty. 
These  coliims,  however,  are  by  many  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Pantheon. 

**  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto  [A],  for  a  note  too  long  to  be  placed 
here. 

***  I  eannot  resist  ayailing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  oomment  with  the  public,  bat  whose 
sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following 
extract  from  a  very  obliging  letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  abow 
lines; .  «<When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon, 
and,  iu  moTing  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure  with  one  of  the 
triglyphs  was  thrown  down  by  tho  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin  employod. 
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Wbere  was  thine  Mgin,  Pallas!  that  appaird 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way?* 
Where  Pelens'  son?  whom  Hell  in  vain  enthralVd, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  daj 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  I 
What  I  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more^ 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey? 
Idly  he  wander*d  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Nor  now  preserred  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o*er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  sec 
Thy  waUs  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored. 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes  abhorr*d! 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave? 
liittle  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave. 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times. 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

tlM  DItdar,  who  beheld  the  miichief  done  to  the  building,  took  hif  pipe 
from  hif  month,  dropped  a  tear,  and ,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  roice,  taid 
toLuieri,  TiiocI  —  I  was  present."  The  Diidar  alluded  to  was  the  fltther 
of  the  pretent  Dlsdar. 

*  Aeeording  to  Zosimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened  Alario  fl>om 
lb«  Acropolis  I  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic  king  was  nearly  as  mis* 
sMeiyoai  aa  the  BeoUish  peer  —  See  QuamvisKb. 
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He  that  has  sailed  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  viewed  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be| 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 
MastSf  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow. 
The  convoj  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow, 
zvm. 
And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  manned  on  high : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain*!  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman*s  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 
zn. 
White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all  —  not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 

From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerre. 

xz. 
Blow!  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sidl, 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
*  To  prerent  blocks  or  splinters  firom  tUling  on  deck  during  acUoii. 
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Ah!  grieyance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breese  1 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  flapping  sul  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these ! 

xzi. 
The  moon  is  up;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve! 
Long  streams  of  light  o*er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion*s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 


Through  Calpe*s  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  I 
Lands  of  the  dark<eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  benea^  pale  Hecate's  blaze : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  imd  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown. 
From  mountam-cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 


'TIS  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end: 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal. 
Though  fidendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend* 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy? 
Alas!  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy ! 
Ah  I  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy? 
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Thus  bending  o*er  the  yessers  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  l5ian*8  wave-reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  flies  unconscioas  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possessed 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang!  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  foresfs  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man*s  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne*er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unroll'd. 

XXVI. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less. 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

xxvn. 
More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene,     . 
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That  he  who  there  at  each  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistfdl  linger  on  that  hallow*d  spot^ 
Then  slowly  tear  him  £rom  the  witching  scene. 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot. 
Then  torn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot. 


Pass  we  the  long,  unyaiying  conrsei  the  track 

Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 

Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 

And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 

Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 

Coop*d  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 

The  fool,  the  fair,  tiiie  contrary,  the  kind. 

As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
Till  on  some  jocmid  mom  —  lo,  land!  and  all  is  welL 
zziz« 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,* 

The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 

There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 

Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep. 

And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 

For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 

Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 

Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly  sighed. 


Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may*st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  checked  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  wortiiless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

*  Gout  tf  iai4  to  bave  been  tbe  Ulaad  of  Oalypio. 
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XZXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  tiliat  ladj's  eje 
He  look*d,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thonglit, 
Save  Adiniration  glancing  harmless  bj: 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote. 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
Bat  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne*er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought: 
Since  now  he  viunly  urged  him  to  adore. 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o*er. 


Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze. 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze. 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic  awe. 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their  law; 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  mudb  she  marvell*d  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign*d  at  least,  the  oflrtold  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  angerdames. 


Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  masked  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art. 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  tum*d  aside. 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue. 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lovers*  whining  crew. 


Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs: 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possess'd? 
Do  proper  homage  to  tiiine  idol's  eyes ; 
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But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes: 
Disguise  ey*n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  Confidence  still  best  with  woman  copes; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy  hopes. 


Tis  an  old  lesson;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost: 
Youtii  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost. 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successfid  Passion !  these  I 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Motto  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

ZXXVI. 

Away  I  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-pa&  to  tread, 
Andjnany  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led  — 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e*er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared. 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thmg  could  ever  such  be  taught 

xzxvn. 
Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never- wean'd,  though  not  her  favoured  child. 
Oh !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  polished  dares  pollute  her  path: 
.  To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
,  Though  I  have  marked  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  in  wrath. 

4» 
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Land  of  Albania!  where  Iskanderrosey 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wisei 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrank  ^m  his  deedJi  of  chiyakons  emprize : 
Land  of  Albania!*  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  ragged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city*s  ken. 


Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pass*d  the  barren  spot 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave;** 
And  onward  view*d  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may  aspire.- 

XL. 

'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar;*** 
A  spot  he  longed  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar  ;f 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  £ray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loathed  the  brave's  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial  wight. 

*  See  Appendix  to  fhif  Canto,  Note  [B]. 

••  Ithmc*. 

***  LeoeadlA,  now  Santa  Maonu    From  tbe  promontory  (the  Lover'a 
Leap)  Sappho  ia  said  to  have  thrown  herselt 

t  Actiom  and  Trafiilgar  need  no  ftirther  mention.  The  hattle  of 
Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  bnt  less  known,  was  fbnght  la 
the  Qalf  of  Patraa.    Here  the  anther  of  Don  Qnizote  loit  hii  left  hand. 
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But  when  he  saw  the  ereiung  star  aboTe 
Leacadia*8  far-projectmg  roek  of  woe^ 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fimitless  lore^ 
He  fehy  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow: 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 


Mom  dawns;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills. 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus*  inland  peak, 
Bobed  half  in  mist,  bedew*d  with  snowy  rills, 
Array*d  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountuneer: 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  year. 


Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone, 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 
His  breast  was  arm*d  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet : 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet. 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's  heat 


Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
llioug^  sadly  scofiTd  at  by  the  circumeised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear; 
Churchman  and  votary  ahke  despised. 
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FoolSaperstition!  howsoe'er  disguised, 
Idoly  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss ! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  thy  dross? 

ZLV. 

Ambracia*s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Boman  chief  and  Asian  king* 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring: 
Look  where  the  second  Cassar^s  trophies  rose  :** 
Now,  like  the  hands  thatrear*d  them,  withering: 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes! 
God  !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ?. 

ZLVI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria*s  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass*d  o*er.many  a  mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales  \ 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempo  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  matdi  some  spots  that  lurk  withm  this  lowering  coast 
ZLvn. 
He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake,*** 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  fiorther  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief f,  whose  dread  command 

*  It  la  said ,  that,  on  the  day  previoos  to  the  battle  of  Aetiiun,  Anton j 
had  thirteen  kinga  at  hia  levee. 

**  NioopoUa,  whoae  mlna  are  moat  extenaive*  ia  at  aome  diatance 
from  Aotiom,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome  aanrivea  in  a  few 
fragmenta.  Theae  mina  are  large  maaaea  of  brickwork,  the  bricka  of  which 
arejoined  by  interaticea  of  mortar,  aa  large  aa  the  bricka  themaelvea,  and 
eqoally  durable. 

***  According  to  Ponqueville,  the  lake  of  Yaninas  bat  Ponqoeville  la 
alwaya  out. 

t  The  celebrated  All  Pacha.  Of  thia  extraordinary  man  there  ia  an 
lACorreet  aeeonnt  in  PoaqaeTille*a  Travela.  / 
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Is  lawless  law;  for  with  a  bloodj  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  torbnlent  and  bold: 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  moontain-band 
Disdain  his^power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  de£[ance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.* 

ZLYm. 

Monastic  Zitzal**  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumcd  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  souL 


Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  weU  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer***,  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  wiU  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to  see. 

*  Five  thousand  Suliotes,  «mong  the  rocks  and  in  the  eastle  of  Soli, 
withstood  thirty  thooaand  Albanians  for  eighteen  years;  the  oastle  at  last 
was  taken  by  bribery.  In  this  eontest  there  were  several  acts  performed 
not  unworthy  of  the  better  days  of  Greece. 

**  The  convent  and  village  of  Zitaa  are  fonr  hours*  Journey  i^om 
Joanntna,  or  Tanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachaliok.  In  the  valley  the  river 
Kalamaa  (once  the  Acheron)  flows ,  and,  not  far  from  Zitsa,  formsaflne 
cataract.  The  situation  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Greece^  though  the  approach 
to  Delvinachi  and  parts  of  Acamania  and  iBtolia  may  contest  the  palm. 
Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Oolonna  and  Port  Baphti,  are 
very  inferior t  as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia,  or  the  Troadt  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  add  the  approach  to  Constantinople;  but,  from  the  difterent 
fsatures  of  the  last,  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

**  The  €lreek  monka  are  80  called. 
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Here  in  the  raltriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  hearen  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath  —  oh  I  let  him  seize 
Pore  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  raj 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 

A.nd  gaze,  untired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away, 
u. 
Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight. 
Nature's  rolcanic  amphitheatre,  * 
Chim8Bra*s  alps  extend  from  left  to  right: 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir; 
Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain  fir 
Nodding  above ;  behold  black  Acheron !  ^^ 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto  1  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 

Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for  none. 

LQ. 

Ne  city's  towers  pollate  the  lovely  view; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  tiiough  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  oot: 
But  peering  down  each  precipice,  tiie  goat 
Browseth;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  ^^** 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock, 
un. 
Oh!  where,  Dodonal  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine? 
What  valley  echo'd  the  response  of  Jove? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's  shrine? 

*  The  Chlmariot  moonUliia  appear  to  have  been  yoleaalo. 
**  Now  called  Kalamaa.  ***  Albaoese  cloak. 
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Ally  an  forgotten  —  and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke? 
Cease,  fool!  tiie  fate  of  gods  maj  well  be  tiiiine : 
Wonldst  thou  snrvire  the  marble  or  the  oak  ?  [stroke  I 

When  nations  I  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath  the 

LTV. 

Epinis*  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in 'grassy  die : 
£Vn  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance. 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn  trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,  * 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ;** 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream;  and  drawing  nigh. 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh*d  along  the  lengthening  glen. 

LVI. 

He  pass*d  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower. 
And  underneath  the;  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey 'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaimed  his  high  estate. 

*  Anciently  Moimt  Tomaraa. 

**  The  river  Laoe  wm  ftiU  at  the  time  the  author  passed  it;  and,  imme- 
diately above  T^aleen,  was  to  the  eye  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster; at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  aathor  and  his  fellow-traveller.  In 
the  summer  it  most  be  mach  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river  in 
the  Levant;  neither  Acheloos,  Alpheas,  Acheron,  Scamander,  norOayster, 
approMhed  it  in  breadth  or  beaaty. 
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Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  ennnchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort: 
Here  men  of  every  dime  appear  to  make  resort 


Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circled  the  wide  extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adom*d  the  corridore; 
And  oft-times  tfcurough  the  area's  echoing  door. 
Some  high-capp*d  Tartar  spurred  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Gbeek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array. 
While  the  deep  war-drum*s  sound  announced  the  close  of  day. 

Lvm. 
The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider*d  garments,  fair  to  see : 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubians  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

uz. 
Are  mix'd  conspicuous:  some  recline  in  groups,        * 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Gbeek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark!  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
*'ThereisnogodbutGk>dI  — toprayer  — lol  Godisgreatl* 
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Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hoar  was  past, 
lievel  and  feast  assumed  the  rale  again: 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  woman*s  voice  is  never  heard :  apart. 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil*d,  to  move, 
She  3rields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love. 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares !  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Uerself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears. 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

Lxn. 
In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Au  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes: 
Yet  in  his  Imeaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 


It  is  not  that  yon  hoai^  lengthening  beard 
III  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ; 
lAyve  conquers  age  —  so  Hafis  hath  averr'd. 
So  sings  the  TeiaOi  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
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But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Buth, 
Beseeming  all  men  iU,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  bloody  and,  through  Sieir  mortal  span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 

LZIV. 

liid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury. 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both  destroys. 

LZY. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  kick 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need: 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sure. 
When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower. 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press: 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof — * 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the  proof  I 

*  Alluding  to  the  wreoken  of  CornwalL 
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LXVn. 

It  chanced  that  advene  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Yet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
Thatlhose  who  loathe  aUke  the  Framk  and  Turk 
Blight  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

Lzvnz. 
Yain  fear!  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves,  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments  damp. 
And  fill*d  the  bowl,  and  trimm*d  the  cheerful  lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely,  aU  they  had: 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp  — 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  tiie  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

LXEE. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania*s  forest  wide. 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 
And  from  his  finrther  bank  ^tolia's  wolds  espied. 

LZX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  Ihe  green  hill's  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
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As  winds  come  lightlj  whispering  from  the  west, 
Eassing,  not  raffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene:  — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  manj  a  joy  could  he  from  Nighf  s  soft  presence  glean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,  * 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past. 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began; 
Each  Palikar^^  his  sabre  from  Imn  cast. 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  linked  to  man, 

Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled  clan. 
Lzzn. 
Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude: 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  &eir  not  indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  streamed. 

While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  hsdf  sang,  half  scream*d :  — f 

1. 
TambouboiI  Tambourgilft  thy  larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  niyrian^  and  dark  Suliotelftt 

*  The  Albanian  Mossalmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine,  and,  lndee<l, 
very  few  of  the  others. 

**  Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person,  from  2liK2uta^c, 
a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Albanese  who.  speak 
Romaics  it  means,  properly,  **a  lad.** 

t  For  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaont  dialect  of  the  Ulyrio,  tee 
Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [OJ. 
ft  Dmmmer. 
ttt  These  stanzas  arc  partly  taken  from  different  Albanese  songs,  as  tat 
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t. 
Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  eamese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  voiture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock. 

8. 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
•  The  fault  of  a  Mendy  bid  an  enemy  live? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scaif s  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  b  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o*er. 

6. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
And  teach  the  pale  Frai^  what  it  is  to  be  slaves. 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar. 
And  track  to  bis  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shidl  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair, 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe ; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned  lyre, 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,  * 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  conquerors*  yell; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared, 
The  wealthy  we  slaughtered,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

M I  was  Able  to  make  them  out  by  the  exposition  of  theAlbane^e  inRomalo 
and  Italian. 

*  It  was  taken  by  itonn  from  the  Frenob. 
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9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  mnst  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier: 
Since  the  dajs  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  All  Pashaw. 

10. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped,         * 

Let  the  yellow-hair'd*  Giaours**  riew  his  horsetail *•« 

with  dread; 
When  his  Delhisf  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the  banks, 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  I 

11. 
Selictarlff  unsheathe  then  our  chief's  scimitfir: 
Tambourgi  I  thy  lamm  gives  promise  of  war, 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore. 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more ! 

Pair  Grreece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  !fff 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait  — 
Oh !  who  that  gaUant  spirit  shall  resume. 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 

LZZIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom!  when  on  Phyle's  brow§ 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  tiie  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plidn? 

*  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Roasiaaa. 

**  InfideL  ***  The  insignia  of*  Pacha. 

t  Horsemen,  answering  to  onr  forlorn  hope.         ff  Sword-bearer, 
tft  Some  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  Greece  will  be  found  In  the 
Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [D]. 

I  Phyle,  which  commands  a  beaatifU  view  of  Athens,  has  stm  con- 
siderable remains:  it  was  seised  by  Thrasybolos,  previons  to  the  expulsioa 
of  the  Thirty. 
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Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed,  unmann'd. 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed!  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  bum'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Ldberty ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  father's  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mournful  page. 

LZXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no  I 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 

But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 

Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 

Greece !  change  thy  lords,  i^y  state  is  stiU  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 
Lxxvn. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 

The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest; 

And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 

Beceive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest  ;* 

Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood  who  dared  divest 

The  prophet's^^  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 

May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West; 

But  ne'er  wiU  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toiL 

*  When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several  yean. 
**  Meeca  ant  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the  Wahabees,  a 
Met  yearly  inereasing. 

UfiUvron,  tL  5 
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Yet  mark  their  mirth  —  ere  lenten  dayt  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  thrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaonce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball, 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  CamiTaL 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul!  once  the  empress  of  their  reign? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  I ) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng, 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign. 
Nor  oft  I  Ve  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  sudi  song. 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thnlFd  the  Bosphorus  along. 

LZZX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore. 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
*Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem*d  to  light  the  banks  they  lavo 


Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home,^ 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
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Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  prest,  retom'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Lore  I  young  Lore  1  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Liet  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  ill  I 

LXIXU. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade, 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Eyen  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray'd; 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud. 
And  long  to  diange  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud ! 

Lxxzm* 
This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of  Greeee, 
If  Greece  one  trae*bom  patriot  still  can  boast ; 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace. 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost. 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword: 
Ah!  Greece!  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LIXJLIV. 

When  riseth  Lacodemon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondaa  rears  again, 
When  Athens*  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men. 
Then  may 'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust:  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Becal  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate? 

6» 
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And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lott  gods  and  godlike  men!  art  thou! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,* 
Proclaim  thee  Natore^s  varied  favourite  now; 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough: 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 


Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  ;** 
Save  where  Tritonia*s  aiiy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  ***  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass. 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh '' Alasl  ** 

*  On  many  of  the  monnUini,  particnlurly  Llaknra,  the  snow  never  !■ 
entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer;  but  I 
nerer  saw  it  lie  on  the  plains,  even  in  winter. 

^  Of  Meant  Pentelieos,  firom  whenee  the  marble  was  dog  that  eon* 
strueted  the  pnblie  edlllees  of  Athens.  The  modern  name  is  Mount  Mend«U. 
An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the  quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  th« 
end  of  time. 

***  In  all  Attica,  If  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon,  there  Is  no 
scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist, 
sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  obserration  and  deelgn} 
to  the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato*s  conrersatlons 
will  not  be  unwelcome;  and  the  trareller  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  orer  **lilet  thai  crown  th$  /Egean  deep:^  but,  for  an  English- 
man, Oolonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconeifs 
Shipwreck.  Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Faleontr 
andCampbeU:  — 

**Here  In  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna*s  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep.* 
This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  flrom  a  great  distance.    In  tw« 
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Yet  are  thy  skies  as  bluOi  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groyes,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettos  yields: 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  bnildsi 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli*s  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

Lxzxvm* 
Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 


Joameyi  which  I  nuide,  and  one  royage  to  Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from 
either  tide,  hy  land,  was  lets  ttriliing  than  the  approach  from  the  islet.  In 
oar  second  land  excursion  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of  Mai- 
notes,  concealed  in  the  carems  beneath.  We  were  told  afterwards,  by  one 
of  their  prisoners,  sabsequently  ransomed,  that  they  were  deterred  from 
attacking  as  by  the  appearance  of  my  two  Albanians!  conjecturing  rery 
sagaeioasly,  bat  flOsely,  that  we  had  a  complete  guard  of  these  Amaonts  at 
hand,  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  sared  oar  party,  which  was  too 
small  to  have  opposed  any  eflTectual  resistance.  Colonna  is  no  less  a  resort 
of  painters  than  of  pirates;  there 

**The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk, 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque.** 

(See  Hodgson*s  Lady  Jane  Orey,  &c) 
Bat  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  fbr  herself:    I  was 
fbrtonate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior  German  artist}  and  hope  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  this  and  maqy  oilier  ^vaqtiiie  ice«es,  by  thf 
VTtnH  of  his  perfbrmancea. 
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The  sun,  the  soU,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same; 

Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord  — 

Preseryes  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame. 

The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 

First  bow*d  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  sword, 

As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear, 

When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word;* 

Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  careery 
xc. 

The  flying  Mode,  his  shaftless  broken  bow; 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear: 

Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below; 

Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear! 

Such  was  the  scene  —  what  now  remaineth  here? 

What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 

Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 

The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns  around, 
xci. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 

Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 

HaU  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 

Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 

Boast  of  the  aged  I  lesson  of  the  young ! 

Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

*  '*  SlBte  Viator  —  heroa  ealcM  !**  waa  the  epitaph  on  the  famous  Count 
Merel;  —  what  then  must  be  our  feelings  when  itandlng  on  the  tumulus 
of  the  two  hundred  (Greeks^  who  fell  on  Marathon?  The  principal  barrow 
has  recently  been  opened  by  Fauvel:  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases ,  &c.  were 
found  by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  oflTered  to  me  for  sale 
at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  nine  hundred  pounds f 
Alas  1  —  "Expende  —  quot  liinu  in  duce  summo  —  inrenlesl **  ~  was  the 
dust  of  MUtlades  worth  no  more?  It  could  scarcely  hare  liatched  less  if  sold 
by  wtight. 
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The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonelj,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  fand  of  social  mirth : 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

zcm. 
Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land. 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste ; 
But  spare  its  relics —  let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  I 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered: 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear*d, 
By  eyerj  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'dl 

xciv. 
For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays  — 
111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise. 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love. 

xcv. 
Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  I 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
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What  18  mj  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home. 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see  — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  I 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to  roam  t 

zovi. 
Oh  I  everloying,  lorely,  and  beloved! 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death  I  thou  hast 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend: 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast. 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

zcvn. 
Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud. 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  tiie  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

xcvin. 
What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow, 
0*er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd: 
Roll  on,  vain  days  I  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
And  with  the  ills  of  £ld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 
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APPENDIX. 
TO  CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


NoTS  [A].    See  pb  44. 

"  To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  epared." 

SUnza  xn.  line  3 

At  this  moment  (January  3. 1810),  betides  what  has  been  already  depo- 
tited  in  London,  an  Hydriot  Teasel  is  in  ttie  Pyneos  to  receive  every  portable 
relic  Thna,  as  I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
countrymen  —  for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occasion  —  thus 
may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  mined  Athens.  An  Italian  painter  of  the 
first  eminence,  named  Lnsieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation;  and  like  the 
Greeli  finder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  he  has 
proved  the  able  instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the  French 
Consul  Fanvel ,  wlio  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for  his  own  government, 
there  is  now  a  violent  dispute  oonceming  a  car  employed  in  thehr  conveyance, 
the  wheel  of  which  —  I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it  —  has  been 
locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lnsiuri  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Way- 
wode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  in  his  choice  of  Signor  Lnsieri. 
During  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
proceed  aa  far  aa  Snninm  (now  Caplonna),  till  he  accompanied  us  in  our 
second  excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  most  beautifnli 
but  they  are  almost  all  unfinished.  While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  them- 
selves to  tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching  columns,  and 
elieapening  gema ,  their  little  absnrdlties  are  aa  harmless  as  insect  or  fox 
hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  baronche-driving,  or  any  snch  pastime;  but 
when  they  carry  away  three  or  four  shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy 
relics  that  time  and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and  most  cele- 
hmted  of  cities;  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down,  those 
worlcs  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages ,  I  know  no  motive  which  can 
•xeusa,  no  name  which  can  designate,  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly 
devastation.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  hiid  to  the  charge  of  Verres, 
that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in  the  manner  since  Imitated  at  Athens.  The 
most  onblushlng  impudence  could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  affix  the  name  of 
its  plunderer  to  the  walla  of  the  Acropolis;  while  the  wanton  and  useless 
defiseement  of  the  whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos .  in  one  compartment  of 
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the  temple,  will  never  permit  that  name  to  be  pronoanced  by  an  obscnrer 
withoat  execration. 

On  this  ocoaaion  I  apeak  impartially:  I  am  not  a  collector  or  admirer  of 
eoUectioni,  conaeqaently  no  rival;  but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in 
favour  of  Greece,  and  do  not  tUnk:  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by  plun- 
der ,  whether  of  India  or  AtUea. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  done  less ;  but  some 
others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet  ** all  honourable  men  ,**  have  done  he$t,  be- 
cause, after  a  deal  of  excavation  and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode, 
mining  and  countermining ,  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  such  ink- 
shed,  and  wine-shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed  t  Lord  E.*s  **  prig"*  — 
see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of  '*  priggism  **  —  quarrelled  with  another, 
Gropifn*  by  name  (a  very  good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered 
something  about  satisfaction,  in  a  v^bal  answer  to  a  note  of  the  poor 
Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Oroplus,  who  laughed ,  but  could  eat  no 
dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I 
have  reason  to  remember  their  squabble ,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me  their 
arbitrator. 


MoTB  [B].    See  p.  53. 

"Land  of  Albania!  let  me  bead  mine  eyee 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nuree  of  savage  men!" 

Stanza  xxxvn.  lines  ft.  and  6. 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Bfacedonia,  Ulyria,  Chaonia,  and  Epima. 
Iskander  is  the  Turldsh  word  for  Alexander;  and  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg 
(Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded  to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth 
stansa.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg  the 
countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedon,  but  Mr.  QibboD 
terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus  to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

*  Tills  Sr.  Gropius  was  employed  by  a  noble  Lord  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
sketching,  in  wliich  he  excels;  but  I  am  soiry  to  say,  ttiathe  has,  tlirongh 
the  abused  sanction  of  ttiat  most  respectable  name ,  tieen  treading  at  humble 
distance  in  the  steps  of  Sr.  Lusierl.  —  A  shipfhl  of  his  trophies  was  detained, 
and  I  believe  confiscated,  at  Constantinople,  in  1810.  1  am  most  happy  to 
be  now  enabled  to  state,  that  **ttiis  was  not  in  his  bond;**  that  he  was  em- 
ployed solely  as  a  painter,  and  that  his  noble  patron  disavows  all  connection 
with  him,  except  as  an  artist.  If  the  eiror  in  the  first  and  second  edition  of 
this  poem  has  given  the  noble  Lord  a  moments  pain ,  I  am  very  sorry  for  U: 
Sr.  Gropius  has  assumed  for  years  the  name  of  his  agent;  and  though  I 
cannot  much  condemn  myself  for  sharing  in  the  mistake  of  so  many ,  I  am 
happy  in  being  one  of  the  first  to  be  undeceived.  Indeed ,  I  have  as  mnch 
pleasure  In  contradicting  this  as  I  felt  regret  in  stating  it.  —  Note  to  tkini 
edition. 
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Of  Albania  Gibbon  imawkj ,  that  a  country  **  within  fight  of  Italy  la  kaa 
known  than  the  InUrior  of  Amorlea.**  CirenmstancM,  of  little  eonaeqaeaee 
to  ntentlon ,  led  Mr.  Hobhonae  and  myself  into  that  eonntry  before  we  vialted 
any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  domlnlona;  and  with  the  exception  of  Mijor 
Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no  other  Engllslunen  have  ever 
adTaneed  beyond  the  capital  into  the  Interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately 
assared  me.  All  Pacha  waa  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war 
against  Ibeahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat,  a  strong  fortress  which 
he  waa  then  beaieging:  on  onr  arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepa- 
leni,  his  highness's  birthplace,  and  favoorite  8erai,  only  one  day's  distance 
ftxMn  Berat;  at  this  Junctue  the  Vizier  had  made  It  his  head-quarters.  After 
some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly  followed;  but  though  Aimlshed  with 
every  aeeonunodation ,  and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vialer's  secretaries ,  we 
were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  acoompllshing  a  Journey  which,  on 
our  return,  barely  occupied  four.  On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Arg]rro- 
eastro  and  Libochabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  size;  and  no 
pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  Justice  to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza  and 
Delvinachi,  the  frontier  village  of  Ephrus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  descant,  because  this 
will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  feUow-traveller,  in  a  work  which  may 
probably  precede  this  In  publication ,  that  I  aa  little  wish  to  follow  as  1  would 
to  anticipate  hint.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text.  The 
AmaonU,  or  Albanese,  stnick  me  forcibly  by  their  resemblance  to  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  moun- 
tains seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kilt,  though  white ;  the 
spare,  active  form;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits, 
sll  carrlod  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by 
their  neighbours  as  the  Albanese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians, 
or  the  Tniks  as  Moslems;  and  in  fact  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  some- 
times neither.  Their  habits  are  predatory  —  all  are  armed;  and  the  red- 
shawled  Amaouts,  the  Montenegrins, Chimariots,  andGcgdes,  are  treacherous; 
the  others  differ  somewhat  in  garb ,  and  essentially  in  character.  As  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak  fisvourably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an 
Inftdel  and  a  Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey 
which  came  within  my  observation;  and  more  faithl^l  in  peril, or  indefatlgablo 
la  servlee,  are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Basilius,  the 
Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiri ;  the  former  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  the  latter  about 
my  own.  Basil!  was  strictly  charged  by  All  Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us; 
sad  Derviah  was  one  of  fifty  who  accompanied  ns  thiough  the  forests  of 
Aoimania  to  the  banks  of  Achelons ,  and  onward  to  Messalonghi  in  JRtoUtu 
There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service,  and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it 
till  the  moment  of  my  departure. 

When  In  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hobhonae  for  England, 
I  waa  aeized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the  Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by 
flrightening  away  my  physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  if  I  was 
aot  cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  consolatory  assurance  of  posthumous 
ntrlbntion ,  and  a  resolute  refusal  of  Or.  Bomanelirs  prescriptions ,  I  at- 
tflbnted  my  recovery.    1  had  left  my  last  remaining  Engllah  servant  at 
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Athena;  my  dragoman  was  as  ill  aa  myialf,  and  my  poor  Amaoata  nnraod 
me  with  an  attention  which  woald  hare  done  honoor  to  ciTlliaation.  They 
had  a  variety  of  adventurea;  for  theMoalem,  Denrlsh,  being  a  remaikably 
handsome  man,  was  always  aqnahbling  with  the  hnshanda  of  Athens;  tnao- 
mnch  that  fonr  of  the  principal  Tnxfea  paid  me  a  Tiait  of  remonstrance  at  the 
Convent,  on  the  sabject  of  his  having  taken  a  woman  flrom  the  bath  —  whom 
he  had  lawfully  bought  however  —  a  thing  qnlte  contrary  to  etiquette.  BasIU 
also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  his  own  persnasion,  and  had  the  greateat 
veneration  for  the  chorch ,  mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  chnrcbmen, 
whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  heterodox  manner.  Yet  he  never 
passed  a  chnrch  without  crossing  himself;  and  I  remember  the  risk  he  ran  in 
entering  St.  Sophia,  in  Stambol,  because  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his 
worship.  On  remonstrating  with  liim  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he 
invariably  answered,  '*  Onr  chorch  is  holy,  onr  priests  are  thievea ; "  and  then 
he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  "papas**  who 
reftued  to  assist  in  any  required  operation ,  as  was  always  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary where  a  priest  had  any  influence  with  the  Cogla  Bashi  of  his  village. 
Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  miscreants  cannot  exist  than  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return ,  my  Albanians  were  sum- 
moned to  receive  thehr  pay.  Basil!  took  his  with  an  awkward  show  of  regret 
at  my  intended  departure,  and  marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  his  bag  of 
piastres.  I  sent  for  Dervish ,  but  for  some  time  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  at 
last  he  entered,  Just  as  Signor  Logotheti,  fkther  to  the  ci-devant  Anglo-consul 
of  Athens ,  and  some  other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances ,  paid  me  a  visit. 
Dervish  took  the  money ,  but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the  ground ;  and 
clasping  his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  the  room 
weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  hour  of  my  embarication,  he 
continued  his  lamentations ,  and  all  our  efforts  to  console  him  only  prodnced 
this  answer,  **'!£'  aqutvti,**  "He  leaves  me.*  Signor  Logotheti ,  whenever 
wept  before  for  any  thing  less  than  the  loss  of  a  para  (about  the  fourth  of  a 
farthing),  melted;  the  padre  of  the  convent,  my  attendants ,  myvisilen  — 
and  I  verily  believe  that  even  Steme*s  "foolish  fiat  scullion**  would  have  left 
her  "fish-kettle,**  to  sympathise  with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected  aorrow 
of  this  barbarian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a  short  time  before  my 
departure  from  England,  a  noble  and  most  intimate  associate  had  excused 
himself  from  taking  leave  of  me  becauae  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  "to  a 
milliner'a,**  I  felt  no  lesa  anrprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present  oocor- 
rence  and  the  past  recollection.  That  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  aome 
regret  waa  to  be  expected:  when  master  and  man  have  been  scrambling  ever 
the  mountains  of  a  dosen  provinces  t<^ther,  they  are  unwilling  to  aeparate ; 
but  his  present  feelings,  contrasted  with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my 
opinion  of  the  human  heart.  I  believe  thia  almost  feudal  fidelity  Is  frequent 
amongst  them.  One  day,  on  our  Journey  over  Pamaasus,  an  En^Ishman  in 
my  aervice  gave  him  a  push  in  some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which  be 
unluckily  mistook  for  a  blow;  he  spoke  not,  but  ^at  down  leaning hla  head 
upon  his  hands.    Foreseeing  the  consequencea ,  we  endeavoured  to  explain 
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■way  the  affront,  whieli  prodaoed  the  following  answer:  ~  **I  ha»e  been  a 
robber;  I  am  a  soldier;  no  captain  ever  struck  me;  you  are  my  master, 
1  hare  eaten  yoor  bread,  bat  by  that  bread!  (an  ntnal  oath)  had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  wonld  have  stabbed  the  dog  yoor  servant,  and  gone  to  the 
monntaina."  So  the  affair  ended,  bnt  from  that  day  forward  he  never 
thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless  fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  ex- 
celled in  the  dance  of  his  country,  coqjectured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Pynliiot  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderfW  agility.  It 
la  very  diatinct  from  the  stapid  Bomaika,  the  dull  ronnd-aboat  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  our  Athenian  party  had  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  In 
flie  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation,  bat  the  mountaineers)  have 
a  fine  cast  of  countenance;  and  the  most  beantiftil  women  I  ever  beheld, 
in  stature  and  in  features,  we  saw  levelling  the  road  broken  down  by  the 
torrents  between  Delvinaohi  and  Llbochabo.  Their  manner  of  walking  is 
tmly  theatrical;  but  this  strut  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak, 
depending  from  one  shoulder.  Their  long  luUr  reminds  yon  of  the  Spartans, 
and  their  conrage  in  desultory  warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though  they  have 
some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  I  never  saw  a  good  Amaout  horseman ;  my 
own  preferred  the  English  saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep. 
Bat  on  foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


NoTs[C]*   Seep. 62. 
"While  thus  in  concert,"  ius. 

Stanza  x.xxu.  line  last 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albantsn  or  Amaout  dialect  of  the  niyrio ,  I  here 
f nsnt  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs ,  which  are  generally  chanted 
in  discing  by  men  or  women  indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely 
a  kind  of  chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
langoages. 

1.  1 

Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Lo,  Ld,  I  come,  I  come;  be  then 

Naciarnra,  poposo.  silent. 

3.  8. 
Naciarnra  na  dvin                            I  come  I  run ;  open  the  door  that 
Ha  pen  derini  ti  hin.                           I  may  enter. 

8.  8. 

Ha  pe  nderi  escrotlnl  Open  the  door  by  halves ,  that  I 

Ti  vin  tl  mar  servetlnl.  may  take  my  tnrban. 

4.  4. 

Caliriote  me  surme  Caliriotes*  with  the  dark  eyes, 

Ea  ha  pe  pse  dna  tive.  open  the  gate,  that  I  may  enter. 

*  The  Albanese,  particularly  the  women,  are  frequently  termed  **Cali- 
ilotes;  **  for  what  reason  I  enquired  in  vain. 
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Boo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Gl  egem  tplrta  Ofliiiiio. 


Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  thee,  mj  §oaL 


Callrlote  m  le  ftinde 
Ede  vete  tnnde  tnnde. 

7. 

Cftllriote  me  ranno 
Ti  mi  pat  e  pel  mi  la. 

8. 
8e  ti  pnta  citi  mors 
Bi  mi  rl  ni  veti  ndo  gia. 


Va  le  nl  II  che  eadalo 
Celo  more,  more  eelo. 

10. 
Flu  hari  tl  tirete 
Plu  Imron  cia  pra  aetL 


An  AmaoQt  girl,  In  costly  garb, 
walks  with  gracefal  pride. 

7. 
Caliriot  matd  of  the  dark  eyea, 
give  me  a  kiss. 

8. 
If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what  hast 
thoQ  gained?  My  soul  is  con- 
tained with  fire. 

9. 
Dance  lightly,  more  gently,  and 
gently  still. 

10. 
Make  not  so  nrach  dost  to  destroy 
yonr  embroidered  hose. 


The  last  stansa  would  pnzsle  a  commentator:  the  men  have  certainly 
buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture ,  but  the  ladles  (to  whom  the  above  is 
supposed  to  be  addressed)  have  nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and 
slippers  but  a  well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Amaout 
girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress  is  far  more 
picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much  longer  also,  from  being  alwaya 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a  written 
language:  the  words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follow*, 
are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied  by  one  who 
speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athena. 


1. 

Ndi  sefda  tinde  ulavossa 
Vettlmi  uprl  vi  lofsa. 


1. 
I  am  wounded  by  thy  love,  and 
have  loved  but  to  scorch  myself. 


Ah  vaistsso  mi  prlvl  lofse 
Si  mi  rini  mi  U  1 


Thou  hast  consumed  met  Ah, 
maid!  thou  hast  struck  me  to 
the  heart. 


Utl  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulati  dua. 


I  have  said  I  wish  no  dowry ,  but 
thine  eyes  and  eye  lashes. 


Roba  stlnorl  asidoa 
Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua 


The  accorsed  dowry  I  want  not, 
but  thee  only. 
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ft.  ft. 

Qnrmiiil  diiA  dTilem  Girt  me  thy  ehamif,  and  let  the 

Boba  tl  siarml  tildl  enL  portion  feed  the  flames. 

6.  9. 

Utan  ptea  ralaiaso  me  timl  rin  I  hare  lored  thee,  maid,  with  a 

tt  liaptl  aincere  aoul,  bnt  thou  hast  left 

Sti  ml  hire  a  piste  si  gni  dendroi  me  like  a  withered  tree, 
tntati. 

7.  7. 

UdlTora  ndorinl  ndizi  dcova  cUti  If  I  hare  placed  my  hand  on  thy 


boaom,   what  have  I  i^inedf 
Udorini  talti  hollna  n  ede  caimonl        my  hand   Is   withdrawn ,    but 
mora.  retains  the  flame. 

I  l>clieTe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  a  different  measure,  onght 
to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  something  similar  to  the  thought  in  the 
last  lines  was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  arm  haying  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  his  '*  iTtoxohtioi  ,**  Critobulus  or  Cleobnlus ,  the  philosopher  com- 
plained of  a  shooting  pain  as  fiur  as  his  shonldor  for  some  days  after,  and 
therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his  disciples  in  fhtnre  without 
ttmctiing  them. 


NoT£  [p].    See  p.  64. 

"Fair  Greece!  $ai  reiie  of  departed  worth! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great!" 

Stanza  ijcxm.  lines  1.  and  2. 
I. 

Befor*  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  wliich  every  body ,  traveller  or  not, 
has  thought  It  necessary  to  say  sometiUng,  I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when 
she  next  borrows  an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the 
goodness  to  marry  her  to  somelM>dy  more  of  a  genUeman  than  a  "Disdar 
▲ga**  (who  by  the  by  Is  not  an  Aga) ,  the  most  Impolite  of  petty  officers ,  the 
greatest  patron  of  larceny  Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord  £.) ,  and  the  un- 
worthy occupant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  150 
piastres  (eight  pounds  sterling) ,  out  of  which  he  has  only  to  pay  his  garrison, 
the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill-regnlatcd  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it 
tenderly,  seeing  I  was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  "Ida  of  Athens** 
nearly  sufiering  the  bastinado;  and  because  the  said  ** Disdar**  is  a  turbulent 
hosband,  and  beats  his  wife^  so  that  I  exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to 
soe  for  a  separate  maintenance  in  behalf  of  *'  Ida.**  Having  premised  thns 
mach,  on  a  auitter  of  suoh  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  1  may  now 
leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magie  of  the  naoM ,  and  aU  those  associations  which  it 
voold  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of 
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Athena  wonld  render  it  the  favoarite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature. 
The  climate,  to  me  at  least,  appeared  a  perpetaal  spring  t  during  eight  months 
I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many  hours  on  horseback:  rain  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  snow  never  lies  in  the  plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable 
rarity.  In  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and  every  part  of  the  East  which  1  visited ,  ex- 
cept Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate  to  our  own; 
and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May,  Jane,  and  part  of  July  (1810), 
you  might  "damn  the  climate,  and  complain  of  spleen,**  five  days  out  of 
seven. 

The  air  of  the  Iforea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the  moment  yon 
pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megara  the  change  is  strikingly  per- 
ceptible. But  I  fear  Hesiod  will  still  be  found  correct  in  his  description  of 
a  BcBotian  winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  *' esprit  fort**  in  a  Greek  bishop,  of  all  flreo- 
thinkers!  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own  religion  wiUi  great  intre- 
pidity (but  not  before  his  flock) ,  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  "  cogUoneria.** 
It  was  impossible  to  think  better  of  him  for  this;  but,  for  a  Boeotian,  he 
was  brisk  with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  exception 
indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chseronea,  the  plain  of  Platea,  Orchomenus, 
Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave  of  Trophonins)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing 
we  saw  before  we  passed  Mount  Cithsaron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my  companion  (who ,  re- 
solving to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical,  bathed  in  it)  pronounoed  it  to  be 
the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and  any  body  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  eontra- 
diet  him.  At  Castri  we  drank  of  half  a  dozen  streamlets,  some  not  ot  the 
purest,  before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true  Castalian, 
and  even  that  had  a  vilUinous  twang,  probably  lh>m  the  snow,  though  it  did 
not  throw  us  into  an  epic  fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the  Plain  of  Athens, 
Pentelicus ,  Uymettus ,  the  ^gean ,  and  the  Acrdpolls ,  burst  upon  the  eye  at 
once ;  in  my  opinion ,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  IstamboL 
Not  the  view  from  the  Troad ,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  more  distant 
Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior  in  extent 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the  view  from  the 
monastery  of  Megaspelion  (which  Is  inferior  to  Zltsa  in  a  command  of 
country)  and  the  descent  from  the  mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripolitsa  to 
Argos,  Areadla  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name. 

**Stemitnr,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos.** 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an  Arglve,  and  (wtlh 
reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does  not  deserve  the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynlets 
of  SUUns ,  **In  medlis  audit  duo  Utora  campis,**  did  actually  hear  both  shores 
in  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  have  ever  been 
worn  in  snch  a  journey  since. 

*< Athens,**  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  *Ms  stIU  the  most  polished 
elty  of  Greece.**  Perhaps  it  may  of  Gresce,  but  not  of  the  Greeks;  tx 
Joannina  in  Eplms  is  universally  allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior 
in  the  wealth,  refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  Ito  inhabltAnts.    The 
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Athfittlim  «r«  ranAriuble  for  their  emming;  mnd  the  lowtr  ordtn  are  not 
improperly  characterised  in  that  proTerb,  which  elataea  them  with  "  the  Jewa 
ofSaloBica,  and  the  Torka  of  the  NegroponL** 

Among  the  Taiioiu  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  French »  Italians, 
Germans  t  Bagnsana,  Ac,  there  was  ncTcr  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their 
estimate  of  the  Greeic  character,  thongh  on  all  other  topics  thej  dlspnted  with 
crest  acrimony. 

M.  Fanrel,  the  French  consal,  who  has  passed  thirty  years  principally 
at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist,  and  manners  as  a  gentleman, 
none  who  lutve  laown  him  can  reftise  their  testimony,  has  frequently 
declared  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated t 
reasoning  on  the  groands  of  their  "national  and  indiyidoal  depraTityl** 
while  he  forgot  that  saoh  depravity  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  measure  he  reprobates. 

M.  Hoqne ,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long  settled  in  Athens, 
asserted  with  the  most  amusing  gravity,  "Sir,  they  are  the  same  ctmaiUe 
that  existed  in  the  days  of  Themistoiete*  T  an  alarming  remark  to  the 
"Laudator  temporls  acti.**  The  ancients  banished  Themistocles;  the  modems 
cheat  Monsieur  Roque :  thus  great  men  have  ever  been  treated  1 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of  the  Englishmen, 
Germans,  Danes,  Ac,  of  passage,  came  over  by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on 
much  the  same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the  nation 
by  i^olesale,  because  he  was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by 
bis  wssherwoman. 

Cotainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  when  the  Sienrs  Fauvel  and  Lu- 
sieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogues  of  the  day,  who  divide  between  them 
the  power  of  Pericles  and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puasle  the  poor 
Wayirode  with  perpetual  differences,  agreed  in  the  utter  condemnation, 
"nulla  virtnte  redemptnm,*  uf  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the  Athenians 
in  particular. 

For  my  own  bumble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  hazard  it,  knowing  as  I  do,  that 
there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  than  five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the 
most  threatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  persons  of  wit,  and 
honour,  and  regular  common-place  books:  but,  if  I  may  say  this  without 
offence,  it  aeems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  positively  and  pertinaciously, 
u  almost  every  body  has  declared,  that  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very 
bad,  will  never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  panegyrics  and  projects, 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  and  Thornton  have  debased  the  Greeks 
Iteyond  their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  Independent;  they  will  never  be  sovereigns  as 
ho'etofore ,  and  God  forbid  they  ever  ahould !  but  they  may  be  subjects  with- 
evt  being  slaves.  Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they  are  free  and 
industriona,  and  such  may  Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  Jews  throughout  the 
ir<^d,  and  such  other  cudgelled  and  heterodox  people,  they  suffer  all  the 
moral  und  physical  ills  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  is  a  struggle 
■gainst  truth;  they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defence.    They  are  so  unused 

Lord  Byron.  11.  9 
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to  UndnMS ,  that  when  they  ooeasionaUy  meet  with  it  they  look  upon  It  wHk 
MupicioB ,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  raapi  at  yonr  fingers  If  you  attempt  to  caress 
him.  ^'They  are  nngrateftil,  notoriously,  abominably  nngratefhl I** — this 
Is  the  general  cry.  Now,  In  the  name  of  Neikiesist  for  what  are  they  to  be 
grateftilT  Where  is  the  human  being  that  erer  conferred  a  benefit  on  Gredc 
or  Greeks?  They  are  to  be  grateftil  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the 
Franks  for  their  broken  promises  and  Ijrlng  counsels.  They  are  to  be  grateftd 
to  tile  artist  who  engraves  their  ruins ,  and  to  the  antiquary  who  carries  them 
away;  to  the  trareller  whose  Janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scribbler 
whose  Journal  abuses  them!  This  is  the  amount  of  their  obligations  to 
foreigners. 

n. 

Frandtean  Convent,  AthenSt  January  33. 1811. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  earlier  ages,  are 
the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  exist  in  dUferent  countries;  whose  In- 
hablUnts,  howerer  dirided  in  religion  snd  manners,  almost  all  agree  in 
oppression. 

The  English  hare  at  last  compassionated  their  negroes,  and  under  a  less 
bigoted  goTemment,  may  probably  one  dsy  release  their  Catholic  brethren: 
but  the  interposition  of  foreigners  alone  can  emancipate  the  Greeks,  whoi 
otherwise ,  appear  to  have  as  small  a  chance  of  redemption  from  the  Turks, 
as  the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  wo  know  more  than  enough;  at  least  the  younger 
men  of  Europe  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers 
and  history,  which  would  be  more  usefhlly  spent  in  mastering  their  own. 
Of  the  modems,  we  are  perhaps  more  neglectftil  than  they  deserve;  and 
while  every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  is  tiring  out  his  youth ,  and 
often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  of  the  harangues  of  the 
Athenian  demagogues  in  favour  of  freedom ,  the  real  or  supposed  descendants 
of  these  sturdy  republicans  are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters, 
althongh  a  very  slight  efTort  is  required  to  strike  ofT  their  chains. 

To  Ulk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  rising  again  to  their  pristine 
superiority,  would  be  ridiculous:  as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its 
barbarism,  after  reasserting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece:  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  very  great  obstacle ,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks ,  to  their  becoming 
an  ttseftil  dependency ,  or  even  a  free  state  with  a  proper  guarantee ;  —  under 
correction,  however,  be  it  spoken,  for  many  and  well-informed  men  doubt  the 
pracUcability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they  are  now  more  divided 
in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommends 
the  Russians;  but  they  have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that 
power,  and  the  dreadftil  lesson  they  received  aft«r  the  Muscovite  desertion  in 
the  Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French  they  dislike ;  althongh  the 
subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  continental  Greece.  The  islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succour,  as 
they  have  very  lately  possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  republic,  Corfti  ez- 
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Mpted.  But  whoerar  appear  with  arms  la  fheir  hands  will  bo  wdeomo;  and 
when  that  day  arriref ,  Heaven  hare  mercy  on  the  Ottomans ,  they  cannot  es- 
peet  ft  from  the  Giaours. 

But  Instead  of  considering  what  they  hare  been ,  and  speculating  on  what 
ftey  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of  opinions  s  some, 
particularly  the  merchants,  decrying  the  Greeks  in  the  strongest  language; 
ethers,  generally  trayellers ,  tumingperiodsin  their  eulogy,  and  publishing 
Tery  curious  speculations  grafted  on  their  former  state,  wldch  can  hsTS  no 
iDore  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  existence  of  the  Incas  on  the  (hture 
tetanes  of  Pern. 

One  Tery  Ingenious  person  terms  them  the  "natural  allies  of  English- 
SMu;**  another  no  less  ingenious,  will  not  allow  them  to  be  the  allies  of 
snybody,  and  denies  their  yery  descent  firom  the  ancients;  a  third,  more 
ingenious  than  either ,  builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian  foundation ,  and 
realises  (on  paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catharine  II.  As  to  the  question  of 
tiielr  descent ,  what  can  It  import  whether  the  Ifainotes  are  the  lineal  Laeo- 
dans  or  not?  or  the  present  Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hymettns, 
or  as  the  grasshoppers,  to  which  they  once  likened  themselyes ;  What  English- 
nan  cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon ,  Nwman,  or  Trojan  blood?  or  who, 
except  a  Welshman,  is  afflicted  with  a  desire  of  being  descended  ih>m 
Caractaeos? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  aboond  in  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
Si  to  render  eyen  their  claims  to  antiqnity  an  object  of  enyy ;  it  is  yery  cruel, 
then,  in  Mr.  Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  time  has 
left  them ;  tIs.  their  pedigree ,  of  which  they  are  the  more  tenacious ,  as  it  is 
sQ  they  ean  call  their  own.  It  would  bo  worth  while  to  publish  together ,  and 
compare,  the  works  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Do  Panw,  Eton  and  Sonninl; 
paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other.  Mr.  Thornton  conceives  him- 
self to  haye  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen  years*  residence  at 
Pcxa;  perhaps  he  may  on  the  subject  of  the  Turks ,  but  this  can  give  him  no 
Bore  insight  into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants,  than  as  many 
years  spent  in  Wapping  into  that  of  the  Western  Highlsnds. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal;  and  if  Mr.  Thornton  did  not 
eftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his  brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to 
de,  I  should  place  no  great  reliance  on  his  information.  I  actually  heard  one  of 
these  gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse  with  the  city,  and 
aiMit  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had  been  but  four  times  at 
Constantinopie  in  as  many  years. 

As  to  Ifr.  Thornton's  voyages  In  the  Black  Sea  with  Greek  vessels ,  they 
care  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as  a  cruise  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack 
would  of  Johnny  Grot*8  house.  Upon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arrogate 
the  rii^t  of  condemning  by  wholesale  a  body  of  men ,  of  whom  he  can  know 
Itttle?  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thornton,  who  so  lavieiily 
diipralses  Ponqueville  on  every  occasion  of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet 
reeoorse  to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  impartial  ob- 
svrer.  Mow,  Dr.  Pouqneville  Is  as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation,  as 
Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

6* 
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The  fact  is,  ^'e  arc  deplorably  in  want  of  infonnation  on  the  aabjeet «< 
the  Greeks,  and  in  particnlar  their  literatore;  nor  is  there  any  probability 
of  our  being  better  acquainted ,  till  oar  intercourse  becomes  more  intimate, 
or  their  independence  confirmed :  the  relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as 
little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  InTectives  of  angry  factors;  bat  till  somethisg 
more  can  be  attained,  we  mast  be  content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  firom 
similar  sources.* 

However  defective  these  may  be ,  they  are  preferable  to  the  paradoxes  of 
men  who  have  read  superficially  of  the  ancients ,  and  seen  nothing  of  the 
modems,  such  as  De  Pauw;  who,  when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed 
of  horses  is  mined  by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  hi 
the  field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  English  horses  and  Spartan  men. 
His  "philosophical  observations**  have  a  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of 
**  poetical.**  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally  condemns 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have  mercy 
on  the  modem  Greeks;  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  absurdity  of  hii 
hypothesis  on  their  forefathers  reftxtes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De  Pauw,  and  the 
doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  redemption  of  a 
race  of  men,  who ,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  thek  religion  and  policyi 
have  been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  captivity. 

m. 

Athens,  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17. 1811. 
**I  must  have  some  talk  with  this  learned  Thebaa.** 
Some  time  after  my  return  fh>m  Constantinople  to  this  city  I  received  the 
thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a  great  favour,  and  certainly 

•  A  word*  en  passant^  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Pouqueville,  who  hare 
been  guilty  between  them  of  sadly  clipping  the  Sultan*8  Turkish. 

Dr.  Pouqueville  tells  a  long  story  of  a  Moslem  who  swallowed  corrosire 
sublimate  in  such  quantities  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  "Su/eymas 
Yeyen,"  I.  e.  quoth  the  Doctor,  "Suleynuin,  the  eater  of  corrosive  sublimate* 
"Aha,"  thinks  Mr.  Thornton,  (angry  with  the  Doctor  for  the  fiftieth  time), 
"have  I  caught  you?**  —  Then,  in  a  note  twice  the  thickness  of  the  Doctor's 
anecdote,  he  questions  the  Doctor's  proficiency  In  the  Turkish  tongue,  and  his 
veracity  in  his  own.  —  "For,"  observes  Mr.  Thornton  (after  hifiicting  on  as 
tlie  tough  participle  of  a  Turkish  verb) ,  '*it  means  nothing  more  than  Sutey- 
man  the  eater /^  and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary  "subUmate.^  Now 
both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  If  Mr.  Thornton ,  when  he  next  resides, 
"fourteen  years  in  the  factory,*'  will  consult  his  Turkish  dictionary,  or  ask 
any  of  his  Stamboline  acquaintance,  he  will  discover  that  "  Suleymd'n  yeyen/* 
put  together  discreetly,  mean  the  ** Swallower  of  sublimate,"^  without  any 
"Suteyman^  In  the  case:  " Suleyma**  Bignitying  " corrosive  sublimate,'^  and 
not  being  a  proper  name  on  this  occasion ,  although  It  be  an  orthodox  name 
enough  with  the  addition  of  n.  After  Mr.  Thornton's  flrequent  hints  of  pro- 
found Orientalism,  he  might  have  found  this  out  before  he  sang  such  pieaiu 
over  Dr.  Pouqueville. 

After  this,   I  think  "Travellers  versus  Factors"  shall  be  our  mottOi 
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•t  ttftts  dtetuM  «B  aco«pUble  one ,  from  the  eaptaln  of  an  Engllah  frigate  off 
flfUmi*.  In  that  nvmber,  Art.  t.  containing  the  rerieir  of  a  French  tnuia- 
latkm  of  Btrabo,  ttiere  are  Introdnced  some  remarlta  on  the  modem  Greeka 
and  tiieir  llteratare,  with  a  abort  aeoonnt  of  Coray,  a  co-translator  In  the 
French  Toraion.  On  thoie  remain  1  mean  to  gronnd  a  few  obaervations; 
and  tiie  apot  where  I  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be  lufQclent  excuse  for  Intro* 
dacing  them  in  a  woik  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  subject.  Corny, 
the  moat  celebrated  of  living  Greelcs,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  bom 
at  Scio  (in  the  Reriew ,  Smyrna  is  stated ,  I  haye  reason  to  think ,  incorrectly), 
and  besides  the  translation  of  Beccaria  and  other  works  mentioned  by  the 
Reriewcr,  has  pabiished  a  lexicon  in  Romaio  and  French,  if  I  may  trust  the 
assurance  of  some  Danish  trareliers  lately  arrlred  ft«m  Paris;  trat  the 
latest  we  hare  seen  here  in  French  and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  ZoUkogloon.* 
Coray  haa  reoently  been  inrolTed  in  an  nnpleasant  controversy  with M.  Gail**, 
a  Parisian  commentator  and  editor  of  some  translations  fh>m  the  Greek  poets, 
in  eonaeqaence  of  the  InsUtnte  having  awarded  him  the  prise  for  his  version 
of  Hippocrates  **JI»qI  ^dtittov,^  Ac.  to  the  disparagement,  and  consequently 
tfspleasure,  of  the  said  Gail.  To  his  exertions,  literary  and  patriotic,  great 
pndse  la  undoubtedly  due,  but  a  part  of  that  praise  ought  not  to  be  witliheld 
tsom  the  two  brothers  Zosimado  (merchants  settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent 
Mm  to  Pario ,  and  maintained  him ,  for  tiie  express  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
SMient,  and  adding  to  the  modem,  researohea  of  his  countrymen.  Coray, 
however,  la  not  conaidered  by  hie  countrymen  eqnal  to  some  who  lived  in 
the  two  last  eenturies;  more  particularly  Dorotheus  of  Mitylene,  whose 
Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  thatMeletins  terms 
him  **M9fta  tit  Sowtv6l6^v  xai  S9V0<p<6na  dqiatos  'i?JUi}t»y.**  (P.  324. 
leclesiasticai  History,  vol.  iv.) 

PanagiotesKodrilEas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle ,  and  Kamarases ,  who 
tnuulated  Ocellus  Lncanns  on  the  Universe  into  French,  (^hristopoulns,  and 
more  particularly  Psalida,  whom  I  have  oonversod  with  in  Joannina,  are  also 
to  high  repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  mentioned  has  published  in 
Bomaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  '*Trae  Happiness,*"  dedicated  to  Catherine  II. 
BatPolyzoia,  who  is  stated  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  modem  except 
Coray  who  has  distinguished  mmseif  by  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  the 

though  the  above  Mr.  Tbomton  has  condemned  "hoc  genus  omne,**  for 
mistake  and  misrepresentation.  '*Ne  Sutor  oltra  crepidam,**  "No  mer- 
chant beyond  his  bales.**  N.  B.  For  tiie  benefit  of  Mr.  Thornton,  *' Sutor** 
Is  not  a  proper  name. 

*  1  have  in  my  possession  an  excellent  lexicon  "r^iy2»a<rov,**  which  I 
reeeived  In  exchange  from  8.  G— ,  Eaq.  for  a  small  gem:  my  antiquarian 
frienda  have  never  forgotten  it,  or  forgiven  me. 

**  In  Gail*s  pamphlet  against  Coray,  he  talks  of  "throwing  the  Insolent 
Hellenist  out  of  the  windows.**  On  this  a  French  critic  exclaims,  "Ah,  my 
God  I  throw  an  Hellenist  out  of  the  window  I  what  sacrilege  I*'  It  certainly 
would  be  a  serious  business  for  those  authors  who  dwell  in  the  attics  i  but  I 
have  quoted  the  passage  merely  to  prove  the  similarity  of  style  among  the 
eentroversialiata  of  all  polished  countriei;  London  or  Bdiiiburgh  could  hardly 
faiaUel  thU  Parialan  eboUiUoii. 
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PolTzolf  Tjunpanltxlotet  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a  number  of  editiMii 
in  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  Itinerant  render  of  iMoks^ 
with  the  contents  of  which  he  liad  no  concern  beyond  his  name  on  the  title 
page,  placed  there  to  secure  his  property  in  the  publication;  and  he  was, 
moreoyer,  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements.  As  the  name, 
howerer,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other  Polysois  may  have  edited  the  Epistles 
of  Aristsenetus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade  has  closed 
the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks  received  their  publications, 
particularly  Venice  and  Trieste.  Even  the  common  grammars  for  diildren 
are  become  too  dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works  the 
Geography  of  Melettus,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a  multitude  of  theological 
quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are  to  be  met  witht  their  grammars  and 
lexicons  of  two,  three,  and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
Their  poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have  lately  seen  is  a 
satire  in  dialogue  between  a  Russian,  English,  and  Ftench  traveller,  and  the 
Waywode  of  WallachU  (or  Blaekbey,  as  they  term  him),  an  archbishop,  a 
merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachl  (or  primate),  in  succession;  to  ali  of  whom  under 
the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their  present  degeneracy.  Their  songs  are 
sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic,  but  their  tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  the 
ear  of  a  Frank;  the  best  is  the  Cimous  **  Jt&f  naldtg  xw  !ffiJl^vcDy ,**  by  the 
unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue  of  more  than  sixty  authors,  now 
before  me ,  only  fifteen  can  be  found  who  haye  touched  on  any  theme  exoept 
theology. 

1  am  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Athens  nsmed  Mai^ 
marotouri  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for  printing  in  London  a  trans- 
lation of  Barthelemi's  Anacharsis  in  Romaic ,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity, 
unless  he  despatches  the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reriewer  mentions  a  school  established  at  Hecatonesl  and  sup- 
pressed at  the  instigation  of  Sebastiani:  he  means  Cidonles,  or,  In  Turkish* 
Halyali;  a  town  on  the  continent,  where  that  institution  for  a  hundred 
studento  and  three  professors  still  exists.  It  Is  true  that  this  establialunent 
was  disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext  that  the  Greeks  were 
constructing  a  fortress  instead  of  a  college:  but  on  inyestlgation,  and  the 
payment  of  some  purses  to  the  Divan,  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue. 
The  principal  professor,  named  Ueniamin  (i.  e.  Benjamin),  is  stated  to  be  a 
man  of  talent,  but  a  freethinker.  He  was  bom  in  Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy, 
and  is  master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  some  Frank  langusges;  besides  a 
smsttering  of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  Is  not  my  intention  to  enter  ftulher  on  this  topic  than  may 
allude  to  the  article  In  question,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's 
lamentation  over  the  fUl  of  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  he  closes  it 
witii  these  words :  *'  THb  change  U  to  b$  aitributed  to  their  mitfortunet 
rather  than  to  any  'physical  degradation^*  It  may  be  true  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  physically  degenerated,  and  that  Constantinople  contained  on  the 
day  .when  it  changed  masters  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  In  the 
hour  of  prosperity;  but  ancient  history  and  modem  politics  instmct  us  thst 
something  more  than  physical  perfection  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  atata  l« 
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irtgoor  and  indApendenoe;  and  tiio  Greeks,  in  partlcaUr,  are  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  near  connection  between  moral  degradation  and  national 
decay. 

The  BcTiewer  mentlona  a  plan  "we  believe^  by  Potemkin  for  the  pnii* 
fication  of  the  Bomaio;  and  I  have  endeavoared  in  yain  to  procure  any 
tidings  or  traces  of  its  existence.  There  was  an  academy  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  Greeks;  bat  it  was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  revived  by 
Ills  successor. 

There  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a  slip  of  the  pen ,  in  p.  58. 
No.  31.  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  where  these  words  occur:  —  '*  We  are  told 
that  when  the  capital  of  the  East  yielded  to  Solymam^  ~  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  last  word  will,  in  a  Aiture  edition,  be  altered  to  Mahomet  II.*  The 
«<  ladies  of  Constantinople,**  it  seems,  at  that  period  spoke  a  dialect,  "which 
wonld  not  have  disgraced  the  lips  of  an  Athenian.**  I  do  not  know  how  that 
might  be,  but  am  sorry  to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  are  much  altered;  being  fkr  firom  choice  eithor  in  their  dialect  or 
expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are  barbarous  to  a  proverb :  — 

Tt,  yatdaqovg  tg^qfus  twga'"* 
In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161.  is  the  following  sentence:  —  "The  vulgar  dialect 
of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous ,  though  the  composltionB  of  the  church 
and  palace  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models.** 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject ,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
"ladles  of  Constantinople,**  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Caesar,  spoke  a  purer 
dialect  than  Anna  Comnena  wrote  three  centuries  before:  and  those  royal 
pages  are  not  esteemed  the  best  models  of  composition ,  although  the  princess 
Yhartctw  tix**  ^KPIBQS  Atttxi^ovaav,  In  the  Fanal ,  and  in  Yanina ,  the 
best  Greek  is  spoken:  in  the  latter  there  is  a  flourishing  school  under  the 
direction  of  Psalida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  P8allda*s ,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation through  Greece:    he  is  intelligent,    and  better  educated  than  a 

*  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  1808,  it  is  observed: 
"Lord  Byron  passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  Scotland,  where  he  might 
have  learned  that  pibro^  does  not  mean  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means 
a  fddU.^  Query ,  —  Was  it  in  Scotland  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Edinburgh  Beview  learned  that  Solyman  means  Mahomet  U,  any  more  than 
criUeism  means  infalUbilitii  f  —  but  thus  it  is, 

"  Csdimus  inque  vicem  prabemns  crura  sagittis.** 
The  odstake  seemed  so  completely  a  lapse  of  the  pen  (from  the  great  simt- 
Unitff  of  the  two  words,  and  the  total  abeenee  of  error  from  the  former  pages 
of  the  literary  leviathan)  that  1  should  have  passed  it  over  as  in  the  text,  had 
i  not  perceived  In  the  Edinburgh  Beview  much  facetious  exultation  on  aU 
such  detections,  particularly  a  recent  one,  where  words  and  syllables  are 
subjects  of  disquisition  and  transposition ;  and  the  above-mentioned  parallel 
passage  in  my  own  case  irresistibly  propelled  me  to  hint  how  much  easier  It 
Is  to  be  criticai  than  correct.  The  gentlemen,  having  ei^oyed  many  a 
trimmpk  on  sneh  vietoriei,  will  hardly  begmdge  me  a  slight  cvalion  for  the 
present. 
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feUow-oonimoner  of  most  colleges.  I  mentloii  tliis  as  a  proof  that  tiie  spirft 
of  inqnlrjr  is  not  dormant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Bevlewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  the  beantiftil  poem 
*'Hor»  lonicae,*  as  qnallfled  to  give  details  of  these  nominal  Romans  and 
degenerate  Greeks;  and  also  of  their  language t  bnt  AEr.  Wright,  though  a 
good  poet  and  an  able  man.  has  made  a  mistake  where  he  states  the  AHmi- 
nian  dialect  of  the  Bomaie  to  approximate  nearest  to  the  Heileidc:  for  the 
Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as  notoriously  corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aber- 
deenshire, or  the  Italian  of  Naples.  Tanina,  (wh«re,  next  to  flie  Faual,  the 
Greek  is  purest,)  although  the  capital  of  All  PachaVi  dominions,  is  not  in 
Albania  bnt  Epirus ;  and  beyond  DelTinachi  in  Albania  Proper  up  to  Argyro- 
castro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  I  did  not  adrance)  ^ey  speak  worse 
Greek  than  even  the  Athenians.  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  lialf  by  two 
of  these  singular  mountaineers ,  whose  mother  tongue  is  niyrio ,  and  I  ncTer 
heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I  hare  seen ,  not  only  at  home ,  but  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha)  praised  Ibr  their 
Greek,  hot  often  laughed  at  for  flieir  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  abont  twenty-five  letters,  amongst  which  some 
from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by  Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and 
others  by  the  dragoman  of  the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea  (which  last  governs 
in  Vely  Pacha's  absence)  are  said  to  be  fkvourable  specimens  of  their  epistolary 
style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constantinople  from  private  persons ,  written 
in  a  most  hyperbolical  style,  bnt  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the  tongue  in  ita  past  and 
present  state,  to  a  paradox  (page  59.)  en  the  great  mischief  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  language  has  done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  under- 
stand the  ancient  Greek,  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modem  1  This 
observation  follows  a  paragraph ,  recommending ,  in  explicit  terms ,  the  study 
of  the  Romaio,  as  **a  powerftal  auxiliary,**  not  only  to  the  traveller  and 
foreign  merchant,  but  also  to  the  classical  scholar;  in  short,  to  every  body 
except  the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  uses;  and 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  language  is  coi^Jectured  to  be  probably  m^re 
i^ttainable  by  *' foreigners **  than  by  ourselves  1  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  a  Datch  Tyro  in  onr  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood)  wonld  be 
sadly  perplexed  with  '*  Sir  Tristrem  ,**  or  any  other  given  "  Anchinleck  MS.** 
with  or  wttiiont  a  grammar  or  glossary;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  scans 
evident ,  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  competent ,  far  less  complete, 
knowledge  of  onr  obsolete  idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his 
ingenuity ,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett*s  Lismahago ,  who 
maintains  that  the  purest  EngllA  is  spoken  In  Edinburgh.  That  Coray  may 
err  is  very  possible ;  but  if  he  does ,  the  fault  is  in  the  man  rather  than  in  liia 
mother  tongue ,  which  is ,  as  it  ought  to  be ,  of  flie  greatest  aid  to  the  native 
student.  —  Here  the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo*s  translators, 
and  here  I  close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Dmmmond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr.  ClariEC,  Captain 
Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many  others  now  in  England,  have  all 
the  requisites  to  fhmish  details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations 
I  haye  offered  I  should  heve  left  where  I  made  them,  )iad  not  the  article  in 
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qaetthm,  and  abort  all  the  spot  where  I  read  It,  Indnced  me  to  adrert  to 
those  pages,  which  the  aQyantage  of  my  present  sitaation  enabled  me  to 
clear,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  have  endeaYonred  to  wave  ttie  personal  feelings,  which  rise  in  despite 
of  me  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  not  from  a  wish 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a 
syllable  I  hare  formerly  published ,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  disquisition  of  the  proseot 
kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE, 

ON  THS  TURKS. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been  much  exaggerated ,  or 
rather  hare  considerably  diminished  of  late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have 
been  beaten  into  a  kind  of  sullen  civility,  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  Is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  and  Turkey ;  since 
It  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty  years  without  acquiring  informa- 
tion ,  at  least  from  themselves.  As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried 
me,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make ;  but  am  indebted  for  many  civilities  (1  might 
almost  say  for  friendship),  and  much  hospitality,  to  All  Pacha,  his  son  Veil 
Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and  several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  Suley- 
man  Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bon  vivantt  and 
aa  social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a  table.  During  the 
carnival,  when  our  English  party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  his 
successor  were  more  happy  to  *' receive  masks**  than  any  dowager  in  Gros- 
venor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his  friend  and  visiter,  the 
Cadi  of  Thebes ,  was  carried  from  table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in 
Christendom ;  while  the  worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  ever  found  the  strictest 
honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  transacting  business  with  them, 
there  are  none  of  those  dirty  peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  dif- 
ference of  exchange ,  commission ,  Ac.  Ac.  uniformly  found  in  applying  to  a 
Greek  consol  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  in  Fera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the  East,  you  will 
rarely  find  yourself  a  loser;  as  one  worth  acceptance  Is  generally  returned  by 
another  of  similar  value  —  a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citixens  and  courtiers  are  formed  in  the 
same  school  with  those  of  Christianity;  but  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
honourable,  friendly,  and  high-spirited  character  Uuin  the  true  Turkish  pro- 
vincial Aga,  or  Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  designate 
the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure, 
possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less  extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the  rabble  in  countries 
with  greater  pretensions  to  civilisation.  A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets 
of  our  country-towns  would  be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a  Frank 
Ui  a  similar  sitnation  In  Torkey.    Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling  dress. 
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The  best  accoanU  of  the  religion  and  different  sects  of  IsUmism,  may 
be  found  in  D*Ohs8on*8  French;  of  their  manners,  Ac.  perliaps  inTtiomton*s 
English.  The  Ottomans,  with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised. 
Eqoal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the  Portoguese.  If  it  be 
difficnit  to  pronoonoe  what  they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  wtiat  they  are  iiol: 
they  are  not  treacherons,  they  are  not  cowardly,  they  do  not  bum  heretics, 
they  are  not  assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They  are 
foitiifnl  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern,  and  devout  to  their  God 
without  an  inquisition.  Were  they  driven  Arom  St.  Sophia  to-monrow,  and 
the  French  or  Basslans  enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange?  England  would  certainly  be  the 
loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  generally,  and  some- 
times Justly  accused,  it  may  be  doubted,  always  excepting  France  and 
England,  in  what  nsefhl  points  of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other 
nations.  Is  it  in  the  common  arts  of  life?  In  their  manufactures?  Is  a  Turkish 
sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo?  or  is  a  Turk  worse  clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and 
taught,  than  a  Spaniard?  Are  their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee? 
or  an  Effendi  than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago?  I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  All  Pacha,  asking  whether  my 
fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper  or  lower  House  of  Parliament* 
Now ,  this  question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had 
not  been  neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  knows 
the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Dervisos;  but  I  am  very  sure  a 
Spaniard  does  not.  How  little  Mahmout,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely 
by  his  Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Parliament, 
it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  instructors  did  not 
confine  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 

In  ail  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which  are  very  regularly 
attended ;  and  the  poor  are  taught  without  the  church  of  Turkey  being  put 
into  peril.  I  believe  the  system  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Turkish  press ,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of 
the  Nizam  Gedidd) ;  nor  have  I  heard  whether  tlie  Mufti  and  the  Moilas  have 
subscribed ,  or  the  Calmacam  and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm ,  for  fear  the 
Ingenuous  youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  "pray  to  God  their 
way."  The  Greeks  also  —  a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish  papists  —  have  a  college  of 
their  own  at  Maynooth  —  no ,  at  Hidvall ;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much 
the  same  kind  of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college  from 
the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm ,  that  the  Turks  are  ignorast 
bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which 
is  tolerated  in  the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms? 
But  thouf^  they  allow  all  this ,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  participate 
in  their  privileges :  no ,  let  them  fight  thehr  battles ,  and  pay  their  haratch 
(taxes),  be  drubbed  in  this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then 
emancipate  our  Irish  Helots?  Mahomet  forbid!  We  should  then  be  badMussul' 
mans ,  and  worse  Christians :  at  present  we  unite  the  best  of  both  —  Jesuitical 
ftilth  and  something  not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 
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CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

"Afin  qae  cette  application  roas  forfM  de  penser  &  aatre  chose;  11  n^ 
ft  en  y^ritf)  de  rem&de  qae  celol-lk  et  le  temps.**  —  Lettre  du  Roi  de  Prusse 
D*Alemberh  Sept,  7. 1776. 


Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child! 

Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 

When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 

And  then  we  parted,  —  not  as  now  we  part, 

But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start. 

The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 

The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I  depart. 

Whither  I  know  not;  but  the  hour  *8  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine  eye. 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 

That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  the  roar ! 

Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it  lead  1 

Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 

Still  must  I  on;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail, 
in. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 

The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind. 

Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 

And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
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Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  farrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  joume3ring  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life,  —  where  not  a  flower  appears. 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
1  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling. 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness  —  so  it  fiing 
Forgetfulness  around  me  —  it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  imgrateful  theme. 


He ,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  shai^  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 

VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?  Nothing:  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush*d  feelings*  dearth. 
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Tet  must  I  think  less  wildly :  —  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiUng  and  overwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phfiuitasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youtii  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.    'Tis  too  late ! 
Yet  am  I  changed;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

vni* 
Something  too  much  of  this :  —^  but  now  *tis  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  Habold  re-appears  at  last; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er  heal ; 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  &om  the  limb; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

cc. 
His  had  been  quafiTd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  fiird  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deem*d  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain ! 
Still  round  him  clung  inyisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank*d  not;  worn  with  pain. 
Which  pined  altibough  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a  scene. 

X. 

Secure  in  guarded  eoldness,  he  had  mix*d 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  flx'd 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
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That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  tiie  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 


But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

zn. 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  qucll'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

zni. 
Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends; 
Where  roU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 
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XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams;  and  earth,  and  earth-bom  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite: 
Conld  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its  brink- 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Bestless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop*d  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  clipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  overcome. 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  tlirough  his  bosom  eat. 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again. 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild,  —  as  on  the  plunder'd  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck,  — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  fore  bore  to  check. 

xvn. 
Stop  I  —  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust  1 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Kor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 
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None ;  but  the  moral's  troth  tells  simpler  so* 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be;  — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  I 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  khig-making  Victory  ? 

XVili. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ; 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  '*  pride  of  place  "*  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain. 


Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ;  —  but  is  Earth  more  free? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  troe  sovereignty? 
What!  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patdi'd-up  idol  of  cnlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  strack  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones?  No;  prove  before  ye  praise! 

zz. 
If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  fUrrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 


*  "Pride  of  place"  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means  the  highest  pttdk 
of  flight.    See  Macbeth,  &c. 

**  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place»"  &t. 
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Of  death,  depopalation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-np  millions:  all  that  most  endears 
Glorj,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Sach  as  Harmodios*  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

zn. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chiyaliy,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  fldl  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell;** 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  stnkes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

zzn. 
Did  ye  not  hear  it?  —  No ;  'twas  but  the  wind 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet  — 
But,  hark!  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Ann !  Arm !  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

zzm. 
Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 

*  See  the  fiunoos  long  on  HannodiOA  and  ArUtogiton.  The  beat 
lUcUih  truiflation  in  in  Bland^s  Anthology,  by  Mr.  (Now  Sir  Thomas) 
DoDman,  — 

**  With  myrUe  my  aword  wiU  I  wreathe,**  ftc. 

**  On  the  night  prevlooa  to  the  action ,  it  is  said  that  a  ball  wai  given 
ttBruteLi. 

Wd  Byros.  U.  7 
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And  when  fhey  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
fiis  heart  more  tmlj  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell; 

He  rush*d  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell, 
xznr. 
Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loyeliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 

Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise  1 
xzv. 
And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Koused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb,  [come !  ** 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  —  "  The  foe  I  They  come !  they 

XZYI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering"  rose! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albjn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes :  — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !    But  with  ^e  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Donald's*  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears! 

*  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  hii  deseendant  Donald,  the  "gentle  Lochiel** 
•f  the^torty-flve." 
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zxvn* 
And  Ardennes*  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Deivy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  asthejpass, 
Grieying,  If  aoght  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretnming  brave,  —  alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  v^ure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 


Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms,  —  the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stem  array! 
The  thunder-douds  dose  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse,  —  £nend,  foe,  —  in  one  red  burial  blent  1 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  Ihe  thinn'd  files  along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard! 

*  The  wood  of  Soignies  ia  lapposod  to  be  «  rexnnftnt  of  the  forest  ot 
Ardennes,  famooi  in  Boiardo'i  Orlando,  and  immortal  in  Shakspeare*s 
**As  70a  like  it."  It  ia  alao  eelebrated  in  Taoitoa  as  being  the  spot  o( 
SMOMtftil  defenee  hj  the  Oermana  against  the  Roman  encroachmenU.  I 
have  rentnred  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler  associations  than 
^M  of  mere  alaoghter. 

1* 
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There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  Ihe  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tum*d  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not  bring.* 


I  tum'd  to  fhee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 
The  Archangers  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honoured  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

*  My  guide  firom  Mont  St.  Jean  oyer  the  field  seemed  intelligent  and 
acenrate.  The  place  where  Mi^or  Howard  fell  was  not  fkr  firom  two  tall 
and  solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third  cut  down,  or  shirered  in  the  battle), 
which  stand  a  few  yards  from  each  other  at  a  pathway*s  side.  Beneath 
these  he  died  and  was  bnried.  The  body  has  since  been  removed  to 
England.  A  small  hollow  for  the  present  marks  where  it  lay,  bnt  will 
probably  soon  be  efifaced ;  the  plough  has  been  upon  it,  and  the  grain  is.  — 
After  pointing  out  the  different  spots  where  Pieton  and  other  gallant  men 
had  perished,  the  guide  said,  ** Here  Mi^or  Howard  lay:  I  was  near  Siim 
when  wounded.**  I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed  then  still  more 
anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and  circumstances.  The  place  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  in  the  field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees 
above  mentioned.  I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it 
with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked 
out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action ,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagina- 
tion: I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea, 
Leuctra,  Olueronea,  and  Marathon  j  and  the  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean 
and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  on- 
definable  bnt  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a 
eelebrated  bpot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  aU  of  these,  except,  perhaps, 
the  last  mentioned. 
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Thej  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling,  mourn: 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  tiie  hall 

In  massy  hoariness;  the  ruin*d  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind- worn  battlements  are  gone ; 

7*he  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 

The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on: 
zzxin. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 

In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 

A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 

Tbe  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 

living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches. 

Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold. 
xxxiv. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair. 

Vitality  of  poison,  —  a  quick  root 

Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 

As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  Life  will  suit 

Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit. 

Like  to  the  apples*  on  the  Dead  Sea*s  shore, 

All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 

Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er  [score? 

Such  hours  Against  years  o£  life,  —  say,  would  he  name  three- 
xzxv. 

The  Psalmist  numbered  out  the  years  of  man: 

They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tsde  be  truej 

Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span, 

More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 

*  The  (fKbled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphaltea  were  said  to 
ke  air  wUhoot,  and,  within,  ashes.    Vide  Taeitus,  Histor.  Ub.  t.  T. 
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Millions  of  tougues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say  — 
"Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
"  Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day! " 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. . 


There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fizt, 
£ztreme  in  all  things !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  re*as8ume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene ! 

ZZXVII. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astoimded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst  assert. 

xxxvui. 
Oh,  more  or  less  than  man  —  in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  tiby  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield: 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 
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Yet  well  thj  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untanght  innate  philoBophj, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  bj, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ;  — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steeFd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  oyer  on  tiiy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tum*d  unto  thine  overthrow ; 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

xu. 
If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men*s  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy  throne, 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den.  * 

•  The  great  error  of  Napoleon ,  "  If  we  have  writ  our  annals  true,"  was 
a  eontinoed  obtnuion  on  mankind  of  hit  want  of  all  eommnnltj  of  feeling 
for  or  with  themj  perhaps  more  ofTensiye  to  human  yanlty  than  the  active 
emelty  of  more  trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny.  Such  were  his  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals;  and  the  single  expression 
which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  after  the  Russian  winter 
bad  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  hit  hands  over  a  fircb  **  This  is  pleasanter 
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ZUI* 

But  quiet  to  quick  bcMK)m8  is  a  hell^ 
And  tft«r€  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  bat  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermorCi 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

3CLni. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 

Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule : 
xuv. 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 

Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

than  Moieow,*  would  probably  alienale  more  tevonr  from  hit  caiifet 
the  deitraetion  aod  rereriea  whiob  led  to  the  remark 
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Though  high  abow  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icj  roeks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 

ZLVI. 

Away  with  these  I  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 

Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 

Maternal  Nature  I  for  who  teems  like  thee. 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Bhine? 

There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 

A  blending  of  all  beauties;  streams  and  dells, 

Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine. 

And  chiefless  castles  breatiiing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Euin  greenly  dwells. 
ZLvn. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 

Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 

All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind. 

Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 

There  was  a  day  when  they  were  yoimg  and  proud. 

Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below ; 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 
ZLvm. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walla, 

Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 

Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 

Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 

Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 

What  want  these  outlaws  *  conquerors  should  have , 

But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great? 

A  wider  space,  an  omamcmted  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave. 

*  **Whai  wants  that  knaye  that  a  king  should  have?**  was  King 
lames^s  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong  and  his  followers  in  ftiU 
aceontrements.  —  See  the  Ballad. 
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TUX. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields^ 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discolour'd  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river! 
Making  their  waves  a  blessing  as  ^ey  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,  —  then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me, 
£vcn  now  what  wants  thy  stream?  —  that  it  should  Lethe  be. 

ij. 
A  thousand  battles  have  assailed  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away. 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Thy  tide  washed  down  the  blood  of  yesterday. 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glassed  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they  seem. 


Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along. 

Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 

Awoke  the  jocimd  birds  to  early  song 

In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear: 
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Though  on  his  brow  were  grayen  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta*en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Jo  J  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o*er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient  trace. 


Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  weaned  it  from  all  worldlings :  thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt. 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt 


And  he  had  leam'd  to  love,  —  I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,  - 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp*d  affections  have  to  grow. 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though  unwed. 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  hean  might  his  these  absent  greetings  pour  I 
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1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels* 
Frowns  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Bhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
AboYC,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Bhine,  — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

8. 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  ihej  must  withered  be. 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 

*  The  CMtle  of  Drachenfels  itands  on  the  highest  sonuDit  of  ''the 
Seven  Monntaini  ,**  oyer  the  Rhine  banks  t  it  is  in  rains ,  and  connected 
with  some  singular  traditions:  it  is  the  first  in  view  on  the  road  firom 
Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it, 
are  the  remains  of  another,  called  the  Jew*8  Castle,  and  a  large  cross  com- 
memorative  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The  number  of  castles 
and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  sides  is  Tory  great ,  and 
their  situations  remarkably  beautiAil. 
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And  know*8t  them  gafher'd  hj  the  Rhine, 
And  offered  from  mj  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

StiU  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 


By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid. 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound : 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's  —  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau  I  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 

Lvn. 
Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career,  — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  tiiose, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons  {  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept  * 

*  The  monnment  of  the  young  and  lamented  General  Marcean  (killed 
bj  a  rlile-ball  at  Alterkirchenf  on  the  last  day  of  the  foorth  year  of  the 
freneb  repnblto)  atill  remaina  aa  deseribed.  The  inaeriptiona  on  hla  mona* 
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Here  £hrenbreitBtein,  *  with  her  8hatter*d  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  apon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Bebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victoiy !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroj'd  what  War  could  never  blight, 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's  rain  — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour*d  in  vain. 


Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  I 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 


ment  are  rather  too  long,  and  not  required  t  hii  name  waa  enough ;  France 
adored ,  and  her  enemiea  admired ;  both  wept  oyer  him.  Hii  ftineral  waa 
attended  by  the  generali  and  detaehmenti  firom  both  armiec.  In  the  same 
grare  General  Hoche  is  interred,  a  gallant  man  alio  in  erery  aenae  of  the 
word;  but  though  he  diatingoiahed  himaelf  greatly  in  battle,  ke  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  die  there:  hia  death  waa  attended  by  luipicions  of 
poiaon.  A  leparate  monument  (not  over  hia  body,  which  ia  buried  by  Mar- 
ceau*s)  is  railed  for  him  near  Andemaoh,  opposite  to  which  one  of  hia  moat 
memorable  exploits  was  performed,  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  ialand  on 
the  Rhine.  The  shape  and  style  are  diflSerent  firom  that  of  Marcean*s ,  and 
the  inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing:— **  The  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuae  to  its  Commander-in-Chief  Hoche.**  Thia  ia  all,  and  aa  it  should 
be.  Hoche  was  esteemed  among  the  first  of  France*s  earlier  generala, 
before  Buonaparte  monopoliaed  her  triumphs.  He  was  the  destined  com- 
mander of  the  inrading  army  of  Ireland. 

•  Ehrenbreitstein,  t.  e.  "the  broad  atone  of  honour,**  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled  and  blown  up  by  the 
French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  been,  and  could  only  be,  reduced 
by  famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded  to  the  former,  aided  by  surprise.  After 
baring  seen  the  fortifleations  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike 
by  comparison;  but  the  situation  ia  commanding.  General  Marceau  be- 
sieged it  in  rain  for  some  time,  and  I  slept  in  a  room  where  I  waa  ahown  a 
window  at  which  he  is  said  to  hare  been  standing  obserring  the  progress 
of  the  siege  by  moonlight,  when  a  baU  atruck  immediately  below  it. 
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And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here. 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rade,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  EUurth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

12. 

Adieuto  thee  again!  ayainadieut 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  ejGB  resign 
Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Bhine ! 
Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise  —  more  glaring  shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  —  the  glories  of  old  days, 


The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen. 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Goliiic  widls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near  them  fall. 


But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halb 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche  —  the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 
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Lxni. 
Bat  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  yain,  — 
MoratI  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  I  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 
Nor  blnsh  for  those  who  conqner'd  on  that  plain; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselyes  their  monument;  —  the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam*d,  and  shriek*d  each  wandering 
ghost* 

LZIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  CannsB's  carnage  Ties, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  yictories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail*d  Corruption;  they  no  land 
Doom*d  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Aiaking  kings*  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 

LZV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 
Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years. 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder*d  gaze 

*  The  chapel  ii  destroyed ,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  diminished  to  a 
small  number  by  the  Borgnndlan  legion  in  the  service  of  France;  who 
anxioosly  effaced  this  record  of  their  ancestors*  less  snccessftil  invasions. 
A  few  still  remain,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Bwrgnndlans 
for  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  bone  to  their  own  covntry), 
and  the  less  Justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  postilions,  who  carried  them 
off  to  sell  for  knife-handles ;  a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by 
the  bleaching  of  years  had  rendered  them  in  great  request.  Of  these  relics 
I  ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a  quarter  of  a  hero, 
for  which  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I  had  not,  the  next  passer  by  might 
have  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than  the  carefhl  preservation  which  I 
Intend  for  them. 
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Of  one  to  stone  conyerted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with  conscioiianess;  and  iWe  it  stands 
Making  a  marrel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeyal  piide  of  human  hands, 
Le?ell'd  Arenticum*,  hath  strew'd  her  subject  lands. 

£XVI. 

And  there  —  oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name !  — 
Julia  —  the  daughter,  tibe  devoted  —  gave 
Her  youth  to  Heayen ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heayen*s,  broke  o*er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gamst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in;  but  the  judge  was  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust. 

And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  dust  ** 
Lxvn. 
But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay. 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  tibeir  death  and  birth; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majes^  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  inmiortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun*s  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,  *** 

Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

*  AT«ntleam,  near  Moral,  wu  the  Roman  capital  ofHelreftia,  wliera 
ATanehea  now  itandi . 

**  Jnlia  Alptnnla,  a  young  Arentlan  priesteis,  died  soon  after  a  vain 
eadeaToor  to  save  her  father,  eondemned  to  death  aa  a  traitor  bj  Aulas 
Osdna.  Her  epitaph  was  diseoTered  many  years  ago;  —  it  is  thos:  — 
''Julia  Alpinola:  Hie  Jaceo.  InflBlieis  patria  infieliz  proles.  De»  Arentla 
Saeerdos.  Ezorare  patris  neeem  non  potoit  Male  mori  in  &tis  illi  erat. 
Ybd  annos  xxm."  —  I  know  of  no  hnman  composition  so  affecting  as  this, 
Bor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.  These  are  the  names  and  actions  which 
eight  not  to  perish,  and  to  which  we  torn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tender- 
■•ss,  flrom  the  wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confhsed  mass  of  eon- 
qossta  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false  and 
fererish  sympathy,  from  whenoe  it  recurs  at  length  with  all  the  nausea 
Boasequent  on  each  Intoxication. 

***  Thifl  is  written  in  tiie  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (Jane  Sd,  1816),  which  eren 
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XXflll* 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  iti  dystal  fooe,* 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  moantaiiiB  view 
The  stiihiess  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  dq>th  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  tliroagh 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
Bnt  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  bat  not  less  cherish*d  than  of  old, 
£re  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn*d  me  in  their  fbkL 

LZIX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind: 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  OTerboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  onr  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  straggle  with  tiie  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
'Midst  a  contentions  world,  striving  where  none  are  str<mg. 

LZX. 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plonge  oar  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  oar  own  soal  torn  all  oar  blood  to  tears. 
And  coloar  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night; 

ml  this  dittane«  dMsles  oiine.  —  (July  SOth.)  I  thii  day  observed  for  eome 
time  the  distlnet  refleetion  of  Mont  Blane  aad  Mont  Argenti&re  is  the 
calm  of  the  lake,  whieh  I  was  erosaing  in  my  boat;  the  diatanee  of  these 
monnUins  from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

*  In  the  ezqaisite  lines  whlcdi  the  poet,  at  this  time,  addressed  to  his 
sister,  there  is  this  toaohing  stansas  — 

**I  did  remind  thee  of  oar  own  dear  lakef, 

By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 

Leman*s  is  fair;  bat  think  not  I  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shores 

Sad  havoc  Time  mast  with  my  memory  make 

Ere  thai  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 

Thongfa,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

BesignM  for  ever,  or  divided  far.** 

♦  The  lake  of  Newstead  Abbey. 
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The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 

To  those  that  walk  in  darkness:  on  the  sea, 

The  boldest  ste^r  bnt  where  their  ports  inrite, 

But  there  are  wanderers  o*er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er  shall  be. 
una. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 

And  love  £arth  only  for  its  earthly  sake? 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Khone,  * 

Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 

Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 

A  faur  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ;  — 

Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom*d  to  inflict  or  bear? 

T.TTTT- 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture:  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class*d  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaviug  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LZXIII. 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life ; 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing. 
Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being  cling. 

*  The  eolotir  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a  depth  of  tint  which 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  firesh,  except  in  the  Medit^ 
nunean  and  Archipelago. 

8* 
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And  when,  at  leng^,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Ezistent^iappier  in  the  fly  and  wonxij  — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm? 
The  bodiless  thought?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal  lot? 

LZXY. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below. 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare  not  glow? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while  —  a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being,  —  whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious;  'twas  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest 


Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
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The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautifdl,  and  cast 
0*er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast. 

LXXVill. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamoured,  were  in  him  the  same* 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper*d  though  it  seems. 

LXZEC 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  Has 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet; 
This  hallo w'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss* 
Which  every  mom  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet. 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  though  brain  and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possest 

LZZZ. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose. 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind 

*  Tblt  refer*  to  the  aceonnt  in  hii  "Confessions**  of  hit  passion  for 
the  Comteese  d*Hoadetot  (the  mistress  of  St.  Lambert),  and  his  long  walk 
erery  morning,  for  the  sake  of  the  single  kiss  which  was  the  common  salu- 
tation of  French  aoqnaintanoe.  Roasseau*s  description  of  his  feelings  on 
tliis  occasion  maj  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  yet  not  impure, 
deicription  and  expression  of  Ioto  that  erer  kindled  into  words;  which, 
after  aOl,  must  be  felt,  firom  their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  deline- 
•tioii :  a  painting  can  give  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean. 
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'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  phrensied,  —  wherefore,  who  may  know? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe, 
To  that  W(H»t  pitch  of  ail,  which  wears  a  reasoning  show. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came. 

As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 

Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 

Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 

Did  he  not  this  for  France?  which  lay  before 

Bow*d  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 

Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore. 

Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Housed  up  to  too  much  wrath,    which  follows  overgrown 
fears? 

Lxzxn. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument! 

The  wreck  of  old  opinions  —  things  which  grew, 

Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  Ibe  veil  tkej  rent, 

And  what  behind  it  lay  all  earth  shall  view. 

But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 

Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 

Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 

Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  refilFd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-wilFd. 

Lxxxm. 
But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.    But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  tiie  day; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their  prey? 
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What  deep  wounds  erer  closed  without  a  scar? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanqmsh'd,  bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission:  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair: 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come,  —  the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive  —  in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

Lzxzy. 
Clear,  placid  Leman!  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  wf^  me  from  distraction;  once  I  loYcd 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  Toice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  deli^^ts  diould  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

LZXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  di^^ctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 


He  is  an  evening  reveller,  ^o  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervab,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  mcHnent,  then  is  stilL 
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There  seenui  a  floating  whbper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hoes. 

LllXVIU* 

Ye  stars  I  which  are  the  poetry  of  hearen 
J£  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  —  *tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o*erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame    power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a 
star. 


All  heaven  and  earth  are  still  —  though  not  in  sleeps 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep :  — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

xc. 
Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  letut  alone; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  chacm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ;  —  'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 
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xci. 
Not  yamfy  did  the  early  Penian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,  *  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear*d  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature*s  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayV  I 

xcn. 
The  sky  is  changed  I  —  and  such  a  change !  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  loYcly  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  t  Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  £rom  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

*  It  Ib  to  be  recollected,  that  the  moat  beautlftil  and  impresslTe  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianitj  vere  delivered,  not  in  the 
Temple,  but  on  the  Mount,  To  wave  the  qnestion  of  devotion,  and  torn 
to  bnmaa  doqnence,  —  the  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were 
not  pronooneed  wltUn  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  pnblic  and  po- 
pular assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forom.  That  this  added  to  their 
efllset  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and  hearers,  may  be  conceived  firom  the 
difference  between  what  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced, 
and  those  we  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sig«um  and  on  the  tumuli,  or  by  the  springs 
with  Mount -Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and  rivers  and  Archipelago  around 
jou;  and  another  to  trim  your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library— Iftts  I  know. 
Were  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism  to  be  attri* 
bnted  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  its  vehement  faith 
and  doetrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  I  presume  neither  to  canvass  nor 
to  question),  I  should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in 
the  fielde,  and  the  unstudied  and  extemporaneous  efltasions  of  its  teachers. 
—The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the  lower  orders) 
is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  impressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat  their 
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xcm. 
And  this  is  in  tibe  night :  —  Most  glorious  nigiit ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,  — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I* 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  'tis  black,  —  and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hiUs  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  young  earthquake's  birtiu 

zorr. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Bhone  deayes  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted! 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed  r 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,  —  war  within  themjBelves  to  wage. 


preseribed  oriaons  and  pntyera,  wherever  they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hoars 
—  of  course,  frequently  In  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat  (whioh 
they  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required) :  the  ceremony 
lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are  totally  absorbed,  and  only  liylng 
in  their  supplication:  nothing  can  disturb  them.  On  me  the  simple  and 
entire  sincerity  of  these  men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within 
and  upon  them ,  made  a  far  greater  in^ression  than  any  general  rite  which 
was  ever  performed  in  places  of  worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  of 
almost  every  persuasion  under  the  sun;  including  most  of  our  own  sect- 
aries, and  the  Greek,  the  Oatholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the 
Jewish,  and  the  Mahometan.  Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have  £ree  exercise  of 
their  belief  and  its  rites:  some  of  these  I  had  a  distant  view  of  at  Patras ; 
and,  from  what  I  could  make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly 
Pagan  description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 

*  The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  reftr  oeeorred  on  tlie  IMi 
of  June,  1816,  at  midnight.  I  hare  seen ,  among  the  Acroeenumian  bo«b> 
tains  of  Ohimari,  several  more  terrible,  but  none  more  beaotilU. 
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Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand: 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  forked 
His  lightnings,  —  as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein  lurk'd. 


Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,  —  if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests!  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 

zcvn. 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  mc,  —  could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
Ail  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe  —  into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

xcvm. 
The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb,  — 
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And  glowing  into  day:  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  tiiy  shores,  fair  Leman  I  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 

Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder*d  fittingly, 
xciz. 
Clarens!  sweet  Clarens,  birthplace  of  deep  Love, 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought, 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly:  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 

Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  thatwoos,thenmock8. 

G. 

Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,  — 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,  —  so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o*er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  smnmer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour.^ 

*  Boa88eau*8  Htflolie,  Lettre  17.  part.  4.  note.  **Oet  montagnes  sont  si 
bautes  qa*aiie  demi-henre  aprte  le  soleil  conche,  leura  sommeta  aont 
^clair^  de  set  rayons;  dont  le  rouge  forme  sor  ces  cimes  blanches  une 
belle  couleur  de  rose,  qa*on  apper^oit  de  fort  loin." —  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  heights  orer  Meillerie.  —  '*J*allai  k  Veray  loger  k  la 
Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours  que  j*y  restai  sans  voir  personne,  Je  pris  poor 
cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m*a  sulvi  dans  tous  mes  voyages ,  et  qui  m^y  a  fait 
^tablir  enfln  les  htfros  de  men  roman.  Je  dirois  volontiers  k  ceux  qui  ont 
du  gotit  et  qui  sont  sensibles :  Allea  k  Veray  —  risitez  le  pays ,  ezaminez 
les  sites,  promenes-vouv  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  Nature  n*a  pas  fait  ce  beau 
pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire ,  et  pour  un  St.  Preux ;  mais  ne  les  y 
eherchei  pas.**  —  Les  Confessions ,  livre  rr.  p*  SOS.  Lyons ,  ed.  1796.  —  In 
July,  1816,  I  made  a  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Oeneva;  and,  as  far  as  my 
own  observations  bave  led  me  in  a  not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey 
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d. 
All  things  are  here  of  him;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow*d  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  joung  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 


A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  faiiy-formed  and  many-colour'd  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in  his  "H^lolse,"*  I  can  safely 
say,  that  in  this  there  is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
Olarens  (with  the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  OhiUon,  Btreret,  St.  Gingo, 
MeUlerie,  Eiran,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone)  without  being  forcibly 
■truck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons  and  events  with  which  it 
has  been  peopled.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  feeling  with  which  all  around 
Clarens,  and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie,  Is  invested,  is  of  a  still  higher 
and  more  eomprehensive  order  than  the  mere  ssmipathy  with  individual 
passion;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its  most  extended  and  sub- 
lime capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory:  it 
is  the  great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  condensed, 
but  not  less  manifested;  and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part, 
we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  —  If 
Bonssoan  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  same  associations  would  not 
less  have  belonged  to  such  scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his 
works  hy  their  adoption;  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  the 
Mlection;  but  they  have  done  that  for  him  which  no  human  being  could 
io  for  them.  ~~  I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to  sail  from 
Ifeillerle  (where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St.  Qingo  during  a  lake 
storm,  whleh  added  to  the  magnificence  of  all  around,  although  occasion- 
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cm. 
He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  apirit;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  Love*s  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from  those. 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  hut  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  houndless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity! 

CIV. 

T  was  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  affections;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings;  't  was  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness :  't  is  lone. 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a  tiirone. 

ally  accompanied  by  danger  to  the  boat ,  which  was  small  and  orerloaded. 
It  was  orer  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driren  the  boat  of 
St.  Preuz  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerle  for  shelter  daring  a  tempest. 
On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo ,  I  found  that  the  wind  had  been  sufft- 
ciently  strong  to  blow  down  some  fine  old  chestnut  trees  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  opposite  height  of  Clarens  is  a  ch&teao.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  interspersed  with  some  small  hut 
beautiftil  woods;  one  of  these  was  named  the  ** Bosquet  de  Julie ;^  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  though  long  ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  seUlsfaness  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  (to  whom  the  land  appertained),  that  the  ground 
might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones  of  an  execrable 
superstition ,  the  inhabitants  of  Clarens  still  point  out  the  spot  where  its 
trees  stood,  calling  it  by  the  name  which  consecrated  and  survived  them. 
Rousseau  has  not  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  the 
'* local  habitations"  he  has  given  to  "airy  nothings.**  The  Prior  of  Oreat 
St.  Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for  the  sake  of  a  few  casks  of 
wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  levelled  part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  in  improv- 
ing the  road  to  the  Simplon.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one,  but  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  the  remark  which  I  heard  made*  that  "La  route  vaut 
mieuz  que  les  souvenirs." 
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cv. 

Laiuaiiiiet  andFemey!  je  have  been  the  abodef 
Of  names  whioh  onto  j<m  bequeathed  a  name  ;* 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  bj  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame: 
Thej  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-Uke,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assailed,  if  flearen  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more  than  smile. 

cvi. 
The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various,  —  gaj,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,  — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined; 
He  multiplied  hixnself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,  —  which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone,  — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

ovn. 
The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought. 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe. 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony,  —  that  master-spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear, 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

cvin. 
Tet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,  —  for  by  them, 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge,  —  far  less  condemn; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 

*  Yoltoire  and  GUibon. 
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Known  onto  all,  —  or  hope  and  dread  allaj'd 
Bj  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  —  in  the  dost, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  mnat  lie  deeaj'd; 
And  when  it  shall  reTive,  as  is  our  trust, 
*T  will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  Bu£fer  what  is  just. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  mj  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  mj  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 


Italia!  too,  Italia!  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thj  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ;  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial  hill. 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices:  —  to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,  —  and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself ;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,  — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal,  — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul:  —  No  matter,  -^  it  is  taught 
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OXH* 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  msLj  be  that  the  j  are  a  harmless  wile,  — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
Mj  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,  —  but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 

1  stood  and  stand  alone,  —  remembered  or  forgot 
ozin. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  hare  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee,  — 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles,  —  nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them :  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still  could, 

Had  I  not  filed*  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued, 
oxiy. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,  — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things,  —  hopes  which  will  not  deceive. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
0*er  others*  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ;** 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,  — 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream, 
cxv. 
My  daughter!  with  thy  name  this  song  begun  — 
My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end  — 
I  see  thee  not,  —  I  hear  thee  not,  —  but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 

•  "IfitbethuB, 

For  Banqao's  issae  hare  I  fUed  my  mind."  —  Maobbth. 
**  It  ifl  Mid  by  Boehefoaeaalt,  tliat  **  there  is  always  something  in  the 
niifSortanes  of  men*s  best  friends  not  displeasing  to  them." 
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To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend : 
Alheit  mj  brow  thou  never  shoold'st  behold, 
M7  Toice  shall  with  thy  fdtare  visions  blend 
And  reach  into  thj  heart,  —  when  mine  is  cold,  — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  th j  father*B  mould. 

GXVI. 

To  aid  thy  mind's  developement  —  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,  —  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,  —  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects,  —  wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss,  — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :  —  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  tiiere,  yet  something  Uke  to  this. 

oxvn. 
Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,  —  and  a  broken  claim: 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  —  't  were  the  same, 
I  know  that  &ou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  frt)m  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment,  —  all  would  be  in  vain,  — 
Still  thou  would*st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain. 

oxvni. 
The  child  of  love,  —  though  bom  in  bitterness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements,  —  and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,  —  but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,  and  thy  hope  frur  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers!  O'er  the  sea. 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire. 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to  me! 
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CANTO  THE  POUBTH. 

YiBto  ho  ToBO&nA,  Lombardia,  BomagIU^ 
Quel  Monte  eho  divide,  e  qael  ehe  serra 
Italia,  e  on  mare  e  1*  altro,  che  la  bagna. 

Arioito,  Satira  m. 


Veitice,  January  8. 1818» 
90 
JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.B.S. 

ETC.  ETC.  BTO. 
Mt  DBAS  HOBHOUSB, 

AvTBR  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  composition  of 
the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Ghilde  Harold,  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.  In  parting  with 
BO  old  a  friend,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to 
one  still  older  and  better,  —  to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  oth^,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  indebted 
for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened  friendship ,  than 
—  though  not  ungrateful  —  I  can,  or  could  be,  to  Childe 
Harold,  for  any  public  favour  reflected  through  the  poem  on 
the  poet,  —  to  one,  whom  I  have  known  long,  and  accom- 
panied far,  whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm  in  my  ad- 
versity, true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril,  —  to  a  friend  often 
tried  and  never  found  wanting ;  —  to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ;  and  in  dedicating 
to  you  in  its  complete ,  or  at  least  concluded  state ,  a  poetical 
work  which  ift  the  longest,  the  most  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive of  my  compositions ,  I  wish  to  do  honour  to  myself 
hy  the  record  of  many  years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning, 
of  talent,  of  steadiness,  and  of  honour*  It  is  not  for  minds  like . 

9* 
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ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery;  yet  the  praises  of  sincerity 
hare  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of  finendship ;  and  it  is 
not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which 
has  not  ekewhere ,  or  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
encounter  of  good- will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities,  or  rather 
the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  their  exertion. 
Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary 
of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which 
cannot  poison  my  future  while  I  retain  the  resource  of  your 
friendship,  and  of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefatigable 
regard,  such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one  could 
experience  without  thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  him- 
self. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  various 
periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and  fable  —  Spain, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy;  and  what  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople were  to  us  a  few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have 
been  more  recently.  The  poem  also ,  or  the  pilgrim ,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  reflect  with  com- 
placency on  a  composition  which  in  some  degree  connects  me 
with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it  would 
fain  describe;  and  however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of 
those  magical  and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may 
fall  of  our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  y^ 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable ,  and  of  feeling  for 
what  is  glorious ,  it  has  oeen  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
production,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a  kind  of  regret,  which  I 
hardly  suspected  that  events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary 
objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto ,  there  will  be 
found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  and  that 
little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  from  the  author  speaking  in 
his  own  person.    The  faict  is,  that  I  had  become  weaiy  of 
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drawing  a  Hub  which  eveiy  one  seemed  determined  not  to  per* 
ceive;  like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  "Citizen  of  the  World,** 
whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  asserted,  and  imagined  that  I  had  drawn,  a  distinction 
between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim;  and  the  very  anxiety  to 
preserve  this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  finding  it  un- 
availing, so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done  so.  The 
opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on  that  subject, 
are  now  a  matter  of  indifference;  the  work  is  to  depend  on 
itself,  and  not  on  the  writer;  and  the  author,  who  has  no  re- 
sources in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or 
permanent,  which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves 
the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my  intention, 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have  touched  upon  the 
present  state  of  Italian  literature,  and  perhaps  of  manners. 
But  the  text,  within  the  limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly 
suMcient  for  the  labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  con- 
sequent reflections;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to  yourself,  and  these 
were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to  dissert 
upon  Ihe  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation  so  dissimilar ;  and 
requires  an  attention  and  impartiality  which  would  induce  us 
—though  perhaps  no  inattentive  observers,  nor  ignorant  of 
the  language  or  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have 
recently  abode  —  to  distrust,  or  at  least  ddPer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The  state  of 
literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to  run,  ox  to  have 
run,  so  high,  that  for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between 
them  is  next  to  impossible.  It  may  be  enough ,  then ,  at  least 
for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language  — 
"  Mi  pare  die  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico ,  che  vante  la  lingua  la 
pi^  nobile  ed  insieme  la  piii  dolce ,  tutte  tutte  la  vie  diverse  si 
possonotentare,  e  chesinchelapatria  di  Alfieri  ediMontinonha 
perduto  V  antico  va(ore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbeessere laprima.*' 
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Italy  has  great  names  still  —  Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foseolo, 
Pindemonte,  Yisconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mezzo- 
phanti|  Mai,  Mostozidi,  Aglietti,  andVacea,  willseciireto 
the  present  generation  an  honourable  place  in  most  of  the  de- 
partments of  Art,  Science,  and  Belles  Lettres;  and  in  some  the 
very  highest  —  Europe — the  World  —  has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "La  pianta 
nomo  nasce  piii  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qnalunque  altra  teira 
—  e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che  yi  si  commettono  ne  sono 
una  prova."  Without  subscribing  to  the  latter  part  of  his  pro- 
position, a  dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be 
disputed  on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no 
respect  more  ferocious  than  tiieir  neighbours,  that  man  must 
be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless,  who  is  not  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  people,  or,  if  such  a 
word  be  admissible,  their  capaMUies,  the  facility  of  their  ac- 
quisitions, the  rapidity  of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their 
genius,  their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantagei 
of  repeated  revolutions,  tiie  desolation  of  battles,  and  the 
despair  of  ages ,  their  still  unquenched  **  longing  after  inmior- 
tality  ,'*  —  the  immortality ,"  of  independence.  And  when  we 
ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the  simple 
lament  of  the  labourers*  chorus,  "Roma!  Roma!  Roma! 
Roma  non  h  piii  come  era  prima,"  it  was  difficult  not  to  con- 
trast this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the 
songs  of  exultation  still  yc^ed  from  the  London  taverns,  over 
the  carnage  ofMontSt.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  G-enoa,  of 
Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct 
you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better 
days  of  our  history.    For  me,  — 

"Non  morero  mai  eorda 
Ore  la  tuba  di  lue  dance  aisorda.** 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  nations,  it 
were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  enquire ,  till  it  becomes  ascer- 
tained that  England  has  acquired  something  more  than  a  per- 
manent army  and  a  suspended  Habeas  Corpus;  it  is  enough 
for  them  to  look  at  home.    For  what  they  have  done  abroad, 
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and  especially  in  the  South,  ^'Yerilj  they  toUl  have  their 
reward,"  and  at  no  Yery  distant  period. 

Wishing  jou,  my  dearHobhouse,  a  safe  and  agreeable 
retam  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  be  dearer  to 
none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this  poem  in  its  com- 
pleted state ;  and  repeat  once  more  how  truly  I  am  ever. 
Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

Bybon. 
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I. 
I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs;* 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  £rom  out  the  wave  her  stnictores  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles  I 

n. 
She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,** 
Bising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was;  —  her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

in. 
In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,*** 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Those  days  are  gone  —  but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fail,  arts  fade  —  but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy! 

•  See  "Historical  Notes,*"  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No.  I. 

**  Sabellicas,  deseribing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has  made  use  of  ths 
above  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical  were  it  not  true.  —  *'Qao  fit  ot 
qui  snpeme  nrbem  contempletnr,  torritam  telluris  imaginem  medio  Ooesno 
figoratam  se  pntet  inspicere.** 

***  See  ''Historical  Notes,''  at  the  end  of  this  Oanto,  No.  H. 
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But  unto  ub  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanished  sway; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away  — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o'er. 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye. 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  f airy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

vn. 
Isaw  or  dream'd  of  such,  —  but  let  them  go,  — 
.    They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were  —  are  now  but  so^ 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
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My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 

Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 

Let  these  too  go  —  for  waking  Reason  deems 

Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound, 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 
Tin. 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues  —  and  in  strange  eyes 

Have  made  me  not  a  stranger;  to  the  mind 

Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 

Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 

A  country  with  —  ay,  or  without  mankind; 

Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 

Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 

The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 

My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it  —  if  we  may 

Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 

My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 

With  my  land's  language :  .if  too  fond  and  far 

These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline,  — 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

z. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 

Are  honour'd  by  the  nations  —  let  it  be  — 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head! 

And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me  — 

'*  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he."* 

Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need; 

The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 

I  planted,  —  they  have  torn  me,  —  and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  suchaseed* 

•  The  answer  of  the  mother  ofBrasldM,  the  Laeediemonlan  gentral, 
to  the  stranger!  who  pratied  the  memory  of  her  ion. 
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n. 
The  spoaselesft  Adiiatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
Andy  annaal  Hiandage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaor  lies  rotting  nnrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood* 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  withered  power, 
Over  ihe  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 

When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequallM  dower, 
zn. 
The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns  — * 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !* 

Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 
xm. 
Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  ^ttering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Dona's  menace  come  to  pass?* 
Are  they  not  hridledf — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done. 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory,  —  a  new  Tyre,  — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "Planter  of  the  Lion,"**  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea; 

•  See  "HUtorical  Notes,**  Not.  m.  IV.  V.  VI. 

**  ThMX  if,  th*  Lion  of  Bt.  Mark,  the  ftaadwd  of  the  repobUe,  whieh  Is 
the  origin  of  the  word  PanUlooa  *-  Piaataleone,  Pantaleon,  Pantaloon. 
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Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia!  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass  —  all  shiver'd  —  the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls. 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,* 
Have  flung  a  desolate  doud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls. 

XVI. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 

Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,** 

Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 

See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 

Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 

Fall  from  his  hands  —  his  idle  scimitar 

Starts  from  its  belt  —  he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 

And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strains, 
xvn. 
Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations,  —  most  of  all, 
Albion!  to  thee:  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children;  in  the  fall 

Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

*  See  **inBtorical  Notes,"  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No.  YH. 
*•  The  itory  ii  told  in  Plutarch't  Life  of  Niclas. 
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XYin* 
I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood  —  she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Eising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart; 
AndOtway,  RadcHffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare*sart,* 
Had  8tamp*d  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so. 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  eren.  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past  —  and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 
And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colours  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb. 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and  dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  tiie  tannen  grow** 
Lofdest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks. 
Booted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  tiie  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree ;  —  the  mind  may  grow  tiie  same. 

*  Venice  Preserved;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho;  the  Ghost-Seer,  or  Ar- 
menian; the  Merchant  of  Venice;  Othello. 

**  Tannm  is  the  plural  of  tanne,  a  spedes  of  fir  peculiar  to  the  Alps, 
which  only  thrives  in  very  rooky  parts,  where  scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its 
noorishment  can  be  found.  On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a  greater  height 
than  any  other  mountain  tree. 
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ZXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  si^erance  maJke  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms;  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,  —  not  bestow'd 
In  yain  should  such  example  be;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  day 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  fbr  a  day. 

xxn* 
All  suffering  dotii  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd, 
Even  by  the  sufferer;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends :  —  Some,  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebuoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came  —  with  like  intent, 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and  bait, 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form*d  to  sink  or  climb : 

mil. 
But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  whi(^  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound  — 
A  tone  of  music  —  summer's  eve  —  or  spring  — 
A  flower  --  the  wind  —  the  ocean  —  which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound; 


And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind,^ 
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Which  out  of  things  familiar,  nndesign'd, 

When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 

The  cold  —  the  changed  —  perchance  the  dead  —  anew, 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost  —  too  many !  —  yet  how  few ! 

zxv. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 

To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 

A  min  amidst  ruins;  there  to  track 

Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o*er  a  land 

Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 

And  t9  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 

The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand. 

Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave  —  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 
zxvi. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome! 

And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  I 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  -, 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility; 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  tiiy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  defaced, 
xxvn. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night  — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her  —  a  sea 

Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 

Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 

From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 

Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  £temity ; 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air  —  an  island  of  the  blest  !* 

*  The  above  description  maj  seem  Csntastical  or  exaggerated  to  thoM 
who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian  sky,  yet  it  is  bat  a  literal 
and  bardly  sufficient  delineation  of  an  Aogutt  evening  (the  eighteeafli),  as 
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A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
"^th  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Boll*d  o*er  the  peak  of  the  far  Ehsetian  hill. 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :  —  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it  glows, 

ZZ1Z. 

FiU'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till  —  'tis  gone  —  and  all  is  gray. 

XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua;  —  rear'd  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover:  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes. 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.    He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  didl  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watermg  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name* 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame, 
xxzi. 
They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died;  * 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years;  and  'tis  their  pride  — 
An  honest  pride  —  and  let  it  be  their  praise, 

contemplated  in  one  of  many  rides  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  neac 
LaMira. 

^  See  "HUtorical  Kotes,"  Noi.  Vm.  and  IZ. 
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To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 


And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  compleiion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
'Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  displayed, 
Por  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday. 


Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers, 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
dear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'TIS  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 
It  hath  no  flatterers;  vanity  can  give 

No  hollow  aid ;  alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive : 
xxziv. 
Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair* 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  tiie  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 

The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

*  The  ftroggle  U  to  the  ftiU  m  likely  to  be  with  demona  m  with  < 
better  thoughts.    Siitan  ohoie  the  wildemess  for  the  tempUtion  of  < 

UrdBron,  O.  10 
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xzxy. 
Ferrara  I  in  thj  wide  and  grass-grown  streetSi 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitade, 
There  seems  as  *twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  waUs,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  tiie  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impelled,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

ZZXYZ. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  I  and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam*d  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell: 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.    Glory  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away  —  and  on  that  name  attend 

2Z1YZI. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion  —  in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn  — 
Alfonso!  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  I  if  in  another  station  bom. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn. 

XUVlXIa 

7%ott/  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die. 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty: 
He!  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow, 

8avioiir.    And  onr  miBiilHed  John  Locke  preferred  tlie  preeeneo  of  a  ehM 
to  complete  BoUtnde. 
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Wluch  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now, 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Gmscan  quire, 
And  Boileaa,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow* 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre. 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth  —  monotony  in  wire  I 


Peace  to  Torquato*s  mjured  shade  I  'twas  his 
In  life  and  deatii  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  yictor  unsurpass'd  in  modem  song  I 
£sch  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine?  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scattered  rays,  they  would  not  form  a  sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine, 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivaby:  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
Sangladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

ZLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust** 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel- wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
1b  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves,  ** 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow ; 
Tet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  tiiat  the  lightning  sanctifies  below** 
Wbate'er  it  strikes  \  —  yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now. 

*  See  <' Historical  Notes,"  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No.  X. 
**  See  ** Historical  Notes,*"  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  Nos.  XI.,  XIL 
irm, 

10* 
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ZLn. 
Italia!  oh  Italia  I  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame^ 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh,  God!  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  ^y  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress ; 

Then  mighfst  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms;  then,  still  untired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation'd  spoilers  from  tiie  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water;  nor  the  stranger^s  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe.* 
xuv. 
Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,** 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least-mortal  mind. 
The  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 

*  The  two  stanzas  xLn.  and  XLm.  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  line  ot 
two,  a  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Filicija:  —  "Italia,  Italia,  O  ta 
ooifeolasortel** 

**  The  celebrated  letter  of  Senrius  Solpioius  to  Oioero,  on  the  de^h  of 
his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now  is,  a  path  which  I  often 
traced  in  Qreece,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  different  Journeys  and  yojagea, 
"On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  JEgina  towards  Megara, 
I  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  met  .figina 
was  behind,  Megara  before  me;  Piraeus  on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the  left: 
all  which  towns,  once  famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and 
buried  in  their  ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently 
within  myself,  Alas  I  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  yez  onrselTes  if  any 
of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when 
the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one 
view.**  ^  See  Middleton^s  Cicero  vol.  n.  p.  871. 
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Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
.^ginalay,  PirsiiB  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  rain,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight; 

XLY. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebnilt  them,  but  uprear*d 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter*d  site, 
Which  only  make  more  moum'd  and  more  endear'd 
The  few  laBt  rays  of  their  far-scatter*d  light. 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Boman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age. 
These  sepidchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 

J^  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 

Of  perish'd  states  he  moum'd  in  their  decline, 

And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  toas 

Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas! 

Bome  —  Bome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm. 

In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 

The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,* 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 
XLvn. 

Yet,  Italy  I  through  every  other  land 

Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side ; 

Mother  of  Arts  I  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 

Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 

Parent  of  our  Beligion !  whom  the  wide 

Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven! 

£urope,  repentant  of  her  parricide. 

Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven. 
Boll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

*  It  li  Poggio,  who,  looking  from  the  Oapitoline  hlU  npoD  ruined 
Bome,  breaks  forth  into  the  exclamation,  **ntnano  omni  decore  nudata, 
proitiata  jaeet,  kuitar  gigantei  eadaverii  ooirapti  atqne  undique  exeti." 
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XLTm. 

But  Amo  wins  as  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Conunerce  born. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeemed  to  a  new  mom. 


There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills  * 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would  fail; 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould: 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  witii  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Seels  with  its  fulness ;  there  —  for  ever  there  — 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart 
Away!  —  there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly  —  we  have  eyes :  [priic 

Blood — pulse  —  and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shepherd*i 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War? 

•  See  "Hiitorieal  Notes,**  «t  the  end  of  tbls  Orato,  No.  XIV. 
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And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 

Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  ejes  to  thee  upturn, 

Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !*  while  thy  lips  are 

With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an  urn  I 
Ln. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 

That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 

The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 

Has  moments  Hke  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 

Of  earth  recoils  upon  us;  —  let  it  go! 

We  can  recal  such  visions,  and  create. 

From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which  grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below, 
un. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands. 

The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 

How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 

The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell: 

Let  tihese  describe  the  undescribable : 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the  stream 

Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell: 

The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV. 

In  Santa Croce's  holy  precincts  lie** 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos:  —  here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his,** 
The  stariy  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  retum'd  to  whence  it  rose.** 

*  y)tp9cdfio^S  iattdv. 

**  Atqae  oeoloi  paaeat  nterque  snos.**  —  Ovm.  Amor.  Ub.  n. 
**  S6t*«HiBtQfiMlNo(e8»**  ftt  the  end  of  thia  Oaato,  Koi.XY.XVI.ZVII* 
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LY. 

These  are  four  minds,  which|  like  the  elements, 
Might  famish  forth  creation :  —  Italy ! 
Time,  which  hath  wrong*d  thee  with  ten  thousand  rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin :  —  thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity. 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three  — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Ptose,  creative  spiriti  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love  —  where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  day 
In  death  as  life  ?    Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust? 

Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust? 
Lvn. 
Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar,* 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ;* 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown  * 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 

flis  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled  —  not  thine  own. 
Lvm. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd* 
His  dust,  —  and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 

•  See  "Historical  Notei,"*  at  the  end  of  thii  Oaato,  Nof.  XVin.  XIZ. 
ZZ.  and  ZZI. 
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That  mtudc  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ;  —  even  his  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hjrasna  bigot's  wrong, 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Kor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  wham! 

LIZ. 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust; 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  CsBsar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoaiy  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire !  honour'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile;  —  Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and  weeps. 

LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones?* 

Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 

Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 

Of  merchant-dukes?  the  momentary  dews 

Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 

Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 

Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 

Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 
lh. 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 

In  Amo's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine. 

Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 

There  be  more  marvels  yet  —  but  not  for  mine ; 

For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 

My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields. 

Than  Art  in  galleries :  tiiough  a  work  divine 

Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

•  S«6  "Blatoric«l  Notei,**  «t  (ho  end  of  thia  Canto,  No.  XXSL 
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Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Boman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swolFn  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 

Reek  through  tiie  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter*d  o'er, 
Lxni. 
Like  to  a  forest  fell*d  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  I* 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet; 

Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet! 
Lxrv. 
The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  roimd,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law. 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests ;  and  bellowing  herds 

Stumble  o*er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  ha&  no  words. 

LZV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slidn 

*  See  ''Historical  Kotes,*"  «t  the  end  of  this  Oanto,  No.  ZZm. 
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Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  hnt  a  brook  hath  ta*eii  — 
A  little  rill  of  ^scanty  stream  and  bed  — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling  waters  red. 


But  thou,  ClitumnusI  in  thy  sweetest  wave* 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e*er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters  — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  I 


And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Itsmemoiyof  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales. 

Lxvm. 
Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place  I 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Wintotibebrow,  'tishis;  andif  yetrace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 

*  No  book  of  trayels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  temple  of  tlie 
Olitmniuu,  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto;  and  no  site,  or  scenery,  even  in 
JMjf  is  more  worthy  a  description.  For  an  aocoont  of  the  dilapidation 
of  this  templo,  the  reader  is  referred  to  **Historioal  niostrations  of  the 
Ponrth  Oaato  of  Ohilde  Harold,"  p.  86. 
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If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  diy  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  dean 
With  Natare*s  baptism,  —  'tis  to  him  ye  most 

Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust, 
unx. 
The  roar  of  waters !  —  from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  hell  of  waters!  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  PUegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LZX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 

Betums  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 

With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 

Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 

Making  it  all  one  emerald :  —  how  profound 

The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 

From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 

Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 
ixn. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 

Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 

Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 

Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 

With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :  —  Look  back! 

Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 

As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,  —  a  matchless  cataract,* 

*  I  saw  the  **0a8e«ta  del  marmore*  of  Teml  twice,  at  diffarent  pe- 
riods; once  from  the  snmmit  of  the  precipice,  and  again  from  the  ralley 
below.    The  lower  view  is  &r  to  be  preferred ,  if  the  traveller  has  time  foi 
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Hoiribly  beautiful  I  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  aide,  beneath  the  glittering  morui 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,  ^ 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  : 
Besembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 

Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 
Lxxm. 
Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which  —  had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar** 
The  thundering  lauwine  —  might  be  worshipp'd  more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfirau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  fax  and  near, 

And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

one  only;  bat  in  any  point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth 
aU  the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  together:  the  Staabaeb, 
Belchenbachy  Pisse  Yache,  fall  of  Arpenas,  &c.  are  rills  in  comparative 
appearance.  Of  the  foil  of  SchafThansen  I  cannot  speak «  not  yet  having 
seen  it. 

*  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the  reader  wiU 
see  a  short  account,  in  a  note  to  Manfred.  The  fall  looks  so  much  like 
**tlie  heU  of  waters,"  that  Addison  thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the 
gulf  in  which  Alecto  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial  — 
this  of  the  Yelino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The  traveller  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  trace  the  Yelino,  at  least  as  high  as  the  little  lake,  called  Pie* 
HlMp,  TheReatine  territory  was  the  Italian  Tempo  f,  and  the  ancient 
nstaralist,  amongst  other  beautiftU  varieties,  remarked  the  daily  rainbows 
«f  the  lake  Yelinus.  ff  A  scholar  of  great  name  has  devoted  a  treatise  to 
this  district  alone,  ttt 

^  In  the  greater  part  of  Switierland,  the  avalanches  are  known  by  the 
» of  lauwine. 

+  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Attic,  xv.  lib.  xv. 

)  Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  lib.  n.  cap.  Lxn. 

.  \  Aid.  Kanut.  de  Beatina  Urbe  Agroque,  ap.  Sallengre,  Thesanfi 
lorn.  I.  p.  778. 
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Th'  Acrocerannian  moimtams  of  old  name; 
And  on  Pamassns  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame. 
For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 
IVe  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athosy  Olympus,  MtasLy  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height,  display'd 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Soman's  aid 

LXZY. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

•  These  stanzaa  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Ensign  Nortlierton^s 
remarks:  *'D— n  Homo,**  &c.;  but  the  reasons  for  our  dislike  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  I  wish  to  express ,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  taak  be- 
fore we  can  comprehend  the  beaoty ;  that  we  leam  by  rote  before  we  can 
get  by  heart;  that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  flitore  pleasure  and 
adyantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  a^ 
when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  nnderstand  the  power  of  compositions  which 
it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  reliah, 
or  to  reason  upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  neyer  can  be  aware  of  the 
ftilnoss  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  ("  To  be,  or  not  to  be,** 
for  instance),  from  the  habit  of  having  them  hammered  Into  us  at  eight 
years  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of  mind,  but  of  memory:  so  that  when  we  are 
old  enough  to  ei\)oy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled.  Jn 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  young  persons  are  taught  from  more  common 
authors,  and  do  not  read  the  best  classics  till  their  maturity.  I  certainly 
do  not  speak  on  this  point  from  any  pique  or  ayersion  towards  the  place  of 
my  education.  I  was  not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  belieye  no  one 
could,  or  can  be,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always  been,  and 
with  reason ;  —  a  part  of  the  time  passed  there  was  the  happiest  of  my  lil^ ; 
and  my  preceptor,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dmiy ,  was  the  best  and  wovthieat 
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uccyi* 
Aught  that  recals  the  daily  drug  which  tom'd 
My  sickening  memory ;  and,  though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  ieam*d, 
Yet  such  the  fiz'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  wilh  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought, 
J£  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

Lxzni. 
Then  farewell,  Horace:  whom  I  hated  so. 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  litde  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touched  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part 

Lzxvni. 
OhBomel  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.  Ye  1 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  day. 

friend  I  eyer  posiesied,  whose  wamlngi  I  have  remembered  but  too  well, 
though  too  latOy  when  I  have  erred,  —  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  fol- 
lowed when  I  haye  done  weU  or  wisely.  If  eyer  this  imperfect  record  of 
mj  feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyes ,  let  it  remind  him  of  one 
who  neyer  thinks  of  him  but  with  gratitude  and  yeneratlon  —  of  one  who 
would  more  gladly  boast  of  haying  been  his  pupil,  If,  by  more  closely  fol« 
lowing  his  iujuietionf ,  he  eonld  leflect  sny  honour  npon  his  Inftnctor. 
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LUIX. 

The  Niobe  of  natiouB!  there  she  Btands, 
Childless  and  crownlesB,  in  her  yoiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now;* 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  1  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Hise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 


The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hUl'd  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride. 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left;  a  site :  — 
Chaos  of  ruins  1  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light^ 
And  say,  ''here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night? 

LXZXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "Eureka!"  it  is  clear  — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  nun  rises  near. 

Alas  I  the  lofty  city!  and  alas! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  I**  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  I 

*  For  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following  stansas,  the  reader  may 
consalt  "Historical  niustrations,** p.  4B. 

**  Orosios  gives  820  for  the  number  of  triumphs.  He  is  followed  by 
Panyinlu ;  and  Panvinivs  bj  Mr.  Gibbon  and  the  modem  writen. 
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Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  LlYy's  pictured  page !  —  but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection;  all  beside  —  decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Borne  was  free  1 


Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  rolled  on  Fortune^s  wheel, 
Triumphant  Syllal  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia;  —  thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates  —  Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown  — 


The  dictatorial  wreath,  *  —  couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid ? 
She  who  was  named  £temal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer  —  she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd. 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings  —  Oh  I  she  who  was  Almighty  hail'dl 

*  Certainly,  were  it  not  for  these  two  traits  in  the  life  of  SyllSr  alladed 
to  in  this  stansa,  we  should  regard  him  as  a  monster  unredeemed  by  any 
admirable  quality.  The  atonement  of  his  yolnntary  resignation  of  empire 
may  perhaps  be  accepted  by  US|  as  it  seems  to  haye  satisfied  the  Bomans, 
who  if  they  had  not  respected  must  have  destroyed  him.  There  could  be 
no  mean,  no  division  of  opinion}  they  must  have  all  thought,  likeEuorates, 
that  what  had  appeared  ambition  was  a  love  of  glory,  and  that  what  had 
been  alstaten  for  pride  was  a  real  grandeur  of  soul.f 

t  ** Seigneur,  yous  changes  tontes  mes  id^  de  la  (l^on  dont  Je  reus 
.Tols  agir.  Je  croyois  que  yous  ayiei  de  I'ambltion,  mais  aucune  amour  pour 
la  gloire:  Je  yoyois  bien  que  yotre  ftme  dtoit  haute;  mais  je  ne  soup^nnois 
pas  qu'elle  ftit  grande."  ~  Dialogues  do  Sylla  et  d'Eucrate. 

Lord  Byron,  IL  11 
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Sylla  was  first  of  victors;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block  —  immortal  rebel!  See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny; 
Eia  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his  breath.* 

LUJLVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth*s  preceding  clay. 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  ^an  the  tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man*s,  how  different  were  his  doom! 


And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  in** 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins*  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  CsBsar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene? 

*  On  the  8d  of  September  Oromwell  gained  the  vlotory  of  Dunbar: 
»  year  afterwards  he  obtained  **hia  crowning  mercy**  ofWorcetterj  »i 
a  few  yeara  after,  on  the  lame  day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  nMXt 
fortonate  for  him,  died. 

•♦  See  "  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  XXIV.  XXV. 
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ULUVIU. 

And  thou,  the  thnnder-staricken  nurse  of  Borne  !* 
She- wolf  1  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest:  —  Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck*d  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Koman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  —  dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thme  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  forget? 


Thou  dost;  -^  but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead  — 

The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 

Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 

In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear*d. 

And  fought  and  conquered,  and  the  same  course  steer'd. 

At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 

Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near*d. 

Save  one  yain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 

But,  vanquished  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a  slave  — 
xo. 
The  fool  of  false  dominion  —  and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  stei>s  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,  ** 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeemed 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 

At  Cleopatra's  feet,  —  and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 
zci. 
And  came  —  and  saw  —  and  conquer'd !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee. 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 

•  See  «*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  XXIV.  XXV. 
**  See  '"Uiitorieia  Kotes,"  At  the  end  of  tUs  Canto,  No.  XXVI. 

11* 
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With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  Beem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness  —  yanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambiticm  —  still  he  aim'd  — 
At  what?  can  he  avouch  —  or  answer  what  he  daim*d? 

xon. 
And  would  be  all  or  nothing  —  nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate, 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  ihis  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd. 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  I  —  Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  I 

zcni* 
What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail, 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  whidi  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence,  —  whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darisness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 

And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too  Bineh 
light 

zcay. 
And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage    . 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  theur  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  ei^^age 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 

Their  fellows  fSall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 
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XOV. 

I  Bpeak  not  of  men's  creeds  —  they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker  —  but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr'd,  and  known,  —  and  daily,  hourly  seen  — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud, 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 

xcvi. 
Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer'd  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm*d  and  undefiled? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington?  Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore? 

jxjvn. 
Bat  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime. 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene. 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst — his  second  f  alL 

xcvm. 
Yet,  Freedom  1  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind; 
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Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  ^e  sap  lasts,  and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

ZdX. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,  ^ 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  ware 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  overthrown;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid?  —  A  woman's  grave. 

G. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 

TomVd  in  a  palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 

Worthy  a  king's  —  or  more  —  a  Soman's  bed? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 

How  lived  —  how  loved  —  how  died  she?  Was  she  not 

So  honoured  —  and  conspicuously  there. 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 

a. 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 

Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  such  have  been 

Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 

Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 

Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 

Profuse  of  joy  —or  'gainst  it  did  she  war. 

Inveterate  in  virtue?  Did  she  lean 

To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefr? — for  such  the  affections  are. 

•  AUnding  to  the  tomb  of  Oeeilla  Melella,  waied  Oapo  di  Bom    Bai 
''Hiitorieia  lUnitraUona,**  p.  MO. 
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cn. 
Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be,  bow*d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weighed  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gatiier  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites  —  early  death ;  yet  shed* 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  iUume 
With  hectic  Hght,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  consunung  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 
cm* 
Perchance  she  died  in  age  —  surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children,  —  with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recal, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Bome  —  but  whither  would  Conjecture  stray? 
Thua  much  alone  we  know  —  MeteUa  died, 

The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love  or  pride ! 
oiv* 
I  know  not  why  —  but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tombl  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  tiiough  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  &e  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  fordi  the  heated  mind 

Fonns  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Buin  leaves  behind; 
ov. 
And  from  the  planks,  far  shattered  o'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 

Bieh.  Franc.  Phil.  Branck.    PoeUa  Gnomic!,  p.  231.  ed.  1784. 
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Which  rushes  on  the  solitarj"  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear: 
But  could  1  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is  here. 

GVI. 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  I  their  harmony 

Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 

The  sound  shall  temper  witih  the  owlets'  cry, 

As  I  now  hear  them,  in  tiie  fading  light 

Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site. 

Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 

With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright, 

And  sailing  pinions.  —  Upon  such  a  shrine 

What  are  our  petty  griefs?  -^  let  me  not  number  mine, 
ova* 
Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  togeth^,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strowa 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescos  tteep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight:  —  Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls  -^ 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighly  falls.  ^ 
cviii. 
There  is  the  moral  of  ail  human  tales ;  ** 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom  and  then  Glory  —  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  —  barbarism  at  last. 

*  The  Palatine  is  one  xnasB  of  rains ,  particularly  on  the  side  towards 
the  Circus  Mazimus.  The  very  soil  is  formed  of  crumbled  brickwork. 
Nothing  has  been  told ,  nothing  earn  be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but 
a  Roman  antiquary.    See  ''Historical  Illustrations,*^  p.  206. 

**  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Oicero,  speaking  of  the  opinion  entertaii^ed 
of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  cotemporary  Romans ,  has  the  fbllowbig 
eloquent  passage:  —  *'From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the*  barbaarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate 
and  roTolutiona  of  kingdoms;  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
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And  History,  with  all  her  yolomes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page,  —  'tis  better  written  here« 
Where  gorgeous  Tjrannj  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear,  [near, 

Heart,  soul  coiUd  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with  words !  draw 

GIX. 

Admire,  exult  —  despise  —  laiigh^  weep,  —  for  here 

There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :  —  Man ! 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 

This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 

The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 

Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 

Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs  I  where  those  who  dared  to  build? 
ox. 

Tully  was  not  80  elo<]pEient  as  tiion, 

Thou  nameless  colunm  with  the  buried  base ! 

What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Csesar's  brow? 

Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 

Whose  arch  or  plUar  meets  me  in  the  face 

Titus  or  Trajan's?  No  —  'tis  that  of  Time : 

Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 

Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime,  * 

the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sank  in  sloth,  ignorance,  imd 
poTerty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of 
^rrants,  superstition  and  religious  imposture:  while  this  remote  country, 
anciently  the  Jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy 
teat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civil  life;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course  which  Rome 
itself  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth;  from  wealth  to 
luxury;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of 
morals :  till ,  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue ,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss 
of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into 
Its  original  barbarism.**  f 

*  The  column  of  Tn^an  is  surmounted  by  St.  Peter;  that  of  Aurellus 
Vy  St.  Paul.    See  '*]m8torical  Illustrations/  p.  214. 

f  See  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  sect.  yi.  vol.  n.  p.  IM. 
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Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Borne, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contained 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd, 
The  Boman  globe,  for  after  none  sustained, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests :  —  he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstained 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues  —  still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.* 

Gxn. 
Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Borne  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the  steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treastm's  race, 
The  promontory  vrhence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?  Yes;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  fEictions  sleep  — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes  —  bums  with  Cicero  1 

Gxm* 
The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood: 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd ; 

*  Tralan  was  proverbially  the  best  of  the  Boman  princes ;  and  it  woald 
be  easier  to  find  a  sovereign  uniting  exactly  the  opposite  oharacteriitles, 
than  one  possessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
"When  he  moonted  the  throne,**  says  the  historian  Dioni  "he  was  strong 
in  body,  he  was  vigorous  in  mind;  age  had  impaired  none  of  his  faeoltiei; 
he  was  altogether  firee  from  envy  and  from  detraction ;  he  honoured  all  the 
good,  and  he  advaneed  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  could  not  be  the  ob- 
jects of  his  fear ,  or  of  his  hate ;  he  never  listened  to  informers ;  he  gave  not 
way  to  his  anger;  he  abstained  equally  firom  unfkir  exactions  andn^jiut 
punishments }  he  had  rather  be  loved  as  a  nuui  than  honoured  as  a  sots- 
reign;  he  was  ailkble  with  his  people,  respectfhl  to  the  senate,  and  oniver 
saUy  beloved  by  both;  lie  inspired  none  with  dread  but  the  enemies  of  Ui 
eoimtiy;** 
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Bat  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been  veil'd, 

And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes; 

Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assaiPd 

Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes, 
cxiv. 

Then  torn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 

From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 

Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame  — 

The  friend  of  Petrarch  —  hope  of  Italy  — 

Sienzil  lastof  BomansI*  While  the  tree 

Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 

Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be  — 

The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief  — 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou  —  with  reign,  alas  I  too  brief, 
crv. 

Egenal  sweet  creation  of  some  heart** 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 

As  thine  ideal  breast;  whate'er  thou  art 

Or  wert,  —  a  yoimg  Aurora  of  the  air, 

The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 

Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 

Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 

Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautifrd  thought,  and  softly  bodied  forth, 
czvi. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  stUl  are  sprinkled 

With  thine  Ely sian  water-drops;  the  face 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  witii  years  unwrinkled. 

Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 

Whose  green,  wUd  margin  now  no  more  erase 

Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 

Priflon'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 

Of  the  deft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy,  creep, 

•  Sm  •'HittotlMl  niottratloiii,*'  p.  848. 
••  8M«*HiitoflG«lNot9^**stlho«iidoflhifleanto,]Ko«XIYIL 
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01  vu. 

Fantasticallj  tangled ;  the  green  hilh 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  qoick-ejed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  je  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  ike  liolet^s  deep  blue  eyes, 
Ki8s*d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  eolour*d  by  its  skies. 

GXVIU. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  eo?er, 
Egeria !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover; 
The  purple  Midnight  veiled  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamoured  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love  —  the  earliest  oracle! 

cm. 
And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  eardily  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  ti^e  dart  — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys  — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  ike  deadly  weed  which  cloys? 

OKX*. 

Alas !  our  young  aJOPections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert;  whence  arbe 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  <^  harte, 
Jiank  at  ike  core,  tiiougb  t^npting  to  the  eyes^ 
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Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
^d  trees  whose  gams  are  poison;  sueh  the  plants 
Whidi  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Pasuon  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  rainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  firnit  fcnrbidden  to  our  wants. 

czxi. 
Oh  Love !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 
As  haunts  the  unqueneh'd  soul  —  parch'd— wearied —  wrung 
—  and  riven. 


Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased. 
And  fevers  into  false  creation:  —  where. 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized? 
In  him  alone.    Can  Nature  show  so  fair? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceiye  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again? 

Who  loves,  raves  —  'tis  youth's  fr&usy  —  but  tiie  cure 
Is  bitterer  still;  as  charm  by.charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  rtill  it  draws  us  on, 
Heaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prise  —  wealthiest  when  most  undoue. 
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ouuv. 
We  wither  from  our  joath,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick  —  siek ;  anfoand  the  boon  —  unslaked  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  deoaj, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first  — 
But  all  too  late,  —  so  are  we  doubly  curst 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  ayarice  —  *tis  the  same. 
Each  idle  —  and  all  ill  —  and  none  the  worst  — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  tiie  flame. 

€JLXV* 

Few  —  none  —  find  what  they  love  or  could  have  loved. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipatlues  —  but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,  —  the  dust  we  all  have  trod. 

OZXVI. 

Our  life  is  a  false  nature  —  'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things,  —  this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin. 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew  — 
Disease,  death,  bondage  —  all  the  woes  we  see  — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not  —  which  tihrob  tibroujgfa 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 
Gzxvn. 
Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — 'tis  a  base* 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought  —  our  last  and  only  place 
Of  re^e;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine: 

•  <<At  all  events,"  layi  tlie  author  of  the  Academical  Questions,  **| 
trust ,  wbalever  may  be  ihe  fate  of  my  own  speculations ,  that  philosopby 
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Thcyogh  from  our  birth  the  faenlty  divine 
Is  chained  and  tortured  —  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  troth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the  blind. 

GULVlil. 

Arches  on  arches!  as  it  were  that  Borne, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  bwld  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 


Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  70  of  heaven. 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glorj.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  eartii,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

will  regain  that  estimation  which  it  ought  to  poMoes,  The  firee  and  phllo- 
lophie  ipirit  of  onr  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  luminous  source  of 
all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the  manly  and  dignified  sentiments  of 
onr  ancestors ,  to  prate  in  the  language  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about 
onr  good  old  prejudices  ?  This  is  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth. 
It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the  brilliant  periods  of 
onr  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted  to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  while  reason  slumbers  in  the  citadel ;  but  if  the  latter  sink 
into  a  lethargy,  the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Philo- 
sophy, wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other :  he  who  will  not  reason  is 
a  bigot;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slave.**  YoL  L 
pref.  p.  t«,  15. 
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Oh  Timet  the  beantifier  of  the  de«d, 
Adomer  of  the  rain,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled  — 
Time  1  ^e  correotor  where  our  judgmehtB  err, 
The  test  of  trath,  love,  —  sole  philosopher, 
For  all  beside  are  soplUsts,  from  thy  thrift, 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer  -- 
Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I  lift 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a  gift: 
ozzxi. 
Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Buins  of  years  —  though  few,  yet  full  of  fate :  — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 

This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain  —  shall  they  not  mourn? 
cxxxu. 
And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis !  * 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long  -i- 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  &om  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution  — just. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near  —  in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart? — Awake!  thou  shalt,  and  must 


It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conf  err*d 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 

•  See  "Hiitorioal  Kotes"  al  the  end  of  thia  canto,  No.  XZVQZ. 
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But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground; 

To  thee  I  do  derote  it  -:-  ikou  shalt  take 

The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found, 

Which  if  /have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass  —  I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 


And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffered :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse. 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse. 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse  t 


That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.  —  Have  I  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it.  Heaven !  — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot! 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogetiier  of  such  clay 
Am  rots  into  the  soiUs  of  those  whom  I  survey. 


From  mi^ty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  not  seen  wlutt  human  things  could  do? 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 
Lord  Byron.  IL  12 
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But  I  lukTe  Hred,  and  lukFe  not  fired  In  Tain : 
My  mind  majr  lose  its  force,  mj  blood  its  fire, 
And  mj  frame  periBh  even  in  eonqneringpain; 
But  there  is  tiiat  witliin  me  which  ahaU  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  nnearthly,  which  thej  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rockj  now  the  late  remorse  of  lore. 


The  seal  is  set.  —  Now  weleome,  thou  dread  power  1 
Nameless,  yet  thns  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  iyy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  dear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 


And  here  the  busi  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmured  pity,  or  lond-roar^d  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughterM  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered?  idierefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  —  Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fiU  the  maws 
Of  worms  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  ehi^  actors  rot 

OZL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low  — 
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And  fhrongh  his  tf ide  the  last  diops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gone,  [won. 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not  —  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away :  * 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother  —  he,  Iheir  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Boman  holiday**  — 
All  this  rush*d  with  his  blood  —  Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged?  —  Arise  t  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

OCECH. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways. 
And  roar*d  or  murmur*d  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 

*  Wliether  the  wonderftil  statae  which  suggested  this  image  be  a 
laqnearian  gladiator,  which,  in  spite  of  Winkelmaim^s  criticism,  has  been 
Btontlj  maintained;  or  whether  it  be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that  great  antiquary 
positiTely  asserted  f ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  barbarian 
shield-bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian  editor;  it  must 
assuredly  seem  a  copy  of  that  masterpiece  of  Ctesilaus  which  represented 
''a  wounded  man  dying,  who  perfectly  expressed  what  there  remained  of 
Ufe  in  him."  Montfancon  and  Maffei  thought  it  the  identical  statue;  but 
that  statue  was  of  bronze.  The  gladiator  was  once  in  the  Villa  Ludoviai, 
and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII.  The  right  arm  is  an  entire  restoration 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

**  Bee  "Historical  Notes,**  at  the  end  of  this  canto,  No.  XXIZ. 

f  Either  Polifontes,  herald  of  Laius,  killed  by  OBdipus;  or  Cepreas, 
herald  of  Enritheus,  killed  by  the  Athenians  when  he  endeayoured  to 
drag  the  Heraclidas  from  the  altar  of  mercy ,  and  in  whose  honour  they 
instituted  annual  games ,  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  or  Anthemo- 
erltns,  the  Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Megarenses,  who  ncTor  recoyered 
the  impiety.  Bee  Storia  deUe  Arti,  &o.  tom.  u.  pag.  203,  204,  205,  SOS,  207, 
Ub.  XX.  oap.  n* 

12* 
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Here,  where  the  Romaa  millions'  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,* 
M7  Yoiee  sounds  much  —  and  fall  the  stars*  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void  —  seats  crushed  —  walls  bow'd  — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely  loud. 

A  ruin  —  yet  what  ruin!  from  its  mass 
Walls,  psdaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder*d,  or  but  clear'd? 
Alas!  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near*d: 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reffc  away. 

GXLIV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  ike  air 
The  garland  forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first CaBsar's  head;** 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot  —  'tis  on  their  dust  ye  tread. 

CXLV. 

^<  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand;*** 

<<  When  falls  the  CoUseum,  Home  shall  fall; 

''And  when  Rome  falls  —  the  World."   From  our  own  land 

Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 

*  See  "Historical  Kotes/*  at  the  end  of  this  canto,  No.  XXX. 
**  Snetonios  informs  as  that  Jalios  Caesar  was  particularly  gratified  by 
that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to  wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  oa 
aU  occasions.  He  was  anxioos,  not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  but  to  hide  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Rome  would  hardlj 
have  guessed  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the  help  of  the  his* 
torian. 
***  This  is  quoted  in  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,**  m  « 
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In  Sazon  times,  whicli  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  tiiese  tliree  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltered  iJl; 
Borne  and  her  Buin  past  Bedemption*s  skill, 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den  —  of  thieves,  or  what  70  will. 

GZLYI* 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by  time  ;* 
Looking  tranquillily,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  llirough  thorns  to  ashes  —  glorious  dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last?  Time's  scythe  and  tyrant's  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety  —  Pantheon  1  —  pride  of  Bome ! 

GZLVn. 

BeUc  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts! 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts  — 
To  art  a  model;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Bome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms,  whose  busts  around  them  dose.f 

proof  that  fheColiseaxn  wm  entire,  when  seen  hj  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims 
ai  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  oentory.  A  notice 
on  the  Colisenm  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  263. 

*  *' Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass ,  except  the  ring  which  was  neces- 
•ary  to  preserre  the  aperture  above;  though  es^osed  to  repeated  fires; 
though  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no 
monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotundo.  It 
passed  with  little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present  worship;  and 
•o  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that  Michael  Axigelo, 
ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  a  model  in  the 
Oalholic  church."  —  Forsyth's  Italy,  p.  1S7. 

f  The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts  of  modem 
freal,  or,  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  The  flood  of  light  which  once  feU 
through  tile  large  orb  above  on  the  whole  circle  of  divinities ,  now  shines 
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OZLTtll* 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light* 
Whatdolgazeon?  Nothing:  Look  again  I 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so;  I  see  them  full  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar:  —  but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare? 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  an  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  smaU  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves  — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet?  —  I  know  not  —  Cain  was  Eve's. 

GL. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift:  —  it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :  —  from  that  gentle  side  [tide. 

Drink,  drmk  and  live,  old  man !  Heaven's  realm  holds  no  such 

on  a  muneroiiB  assemblaflre  of  mortals,  gome  one  or  two  of  whom  luiTe  been 
almost  deiflod  b j  the  veneration  of  their  ooiintrjmen.  For  a  notice  of  th« 
Pantheon,  see  **  Historleal  niostratlons,"  p.  287. 

•  <•  There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  Uf  ht 

What  do  I  gaie  on?**  &o. 
This  and  the  three  next  stanaas  aUnde  to  the  storj  of  the  Roman  danghter, 
which  is  reealled  to  the  trmveller  by  the  site,  or  pretended  tito,  of  that 
adventure,  now  shown  at  «he  ehnroh  of  St.  Nicholas  to  Carmrt,    Tk« 
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OLI* 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Heverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:  —  Oh,  holiest  nurse! 
No  drop  of  that  dear  stream  its  way  shall  mias 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  fireed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLD. 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear*d  on  high,  * 

Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 

Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 

Whose  travcdl'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 

Enormous  model,  doom  d  the  artist's  toils 

To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 

His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :  How  smiles 

The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a  birth ! 
oun. 

But  lo !  the  dome  —  the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,** 

To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  eell — 

Chnsf  8  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb  I  . 

1  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 

The  hy»na  and  the  jackall  in  their  shade ; 

I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roo£i  swell 

Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  surve/d 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd; 

OLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone  —  with  nothing  like  to  thee  — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  tiiat  He 

diffiealtiM  attending  the  ftiU  beUef  of  the  Ude  «re  steted  In  <<  Historical 
mmtratloni,**  p.  295. 

*  The  oaatle  of  St..Aiigelo.  **  The  ^nreh  of  St.  Peter*!. 
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Forsook  iuB  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  stractores,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  subUmer  aspect?  Mijesly, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 


Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why?  itisnotlessen'd;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  &id 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  ^e  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLYI. 

Thou  movest  —  but  increasing  with  the  advance. 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
Yastness  which  grows  —  but  grows  to  harmonise  — 
All  musical  in  its  immensities ; 
Bich  marbles  —  ridier  painting  —  shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold  —  and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  —  and  this  the  clouds  must  claim. 


Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye  —  so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 
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GLYZn. 

Not  by  its  fault  — bnt  thine :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp  —  and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 


Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd ;  there  is  more 
In  sndi  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  leam  what  great  conceptions  can. 

GLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon*s  torture  dignifying  pain  — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending:  —  Vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd  cham 
Bivets  the  living  links,  —  the  .enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

GLZI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  Gk>d  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light  — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
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The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  —  the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

0IJ3I. 

But  in  his  delicate  form  —  a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long*d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  maddened  in  that  vision  —  are  ezprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest  — 
A  ray  of  immortaUfy  —  and  stood, 
Starlike,  around,  untU  they  gathered  to  a  god ! 

CI2III. 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
YHiich  this  poetic  marble  hath  airay'd 
With  an  eternal  glory —  which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust  —  nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which  *twas 
wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more  —  these  breathings  are  his  last. 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing:  —  if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  dass'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer  —  let  that  pass  — 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 
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0LZ7. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  tabstauce,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the  oloud 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  e^er  glow'd, 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allowed 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  tibey  distract  the  gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss, 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shidl  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear,  —  but  never  more. 
Oh,  happier  thought  I  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart  —  the  heart  whose  sweat  was  gore. 

OIJCVH. 

Hark!  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
M^th  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound; 
Through  storm  and  daiteess  yawns  the  rending  ground. 
The  g^  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrowned. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

OL&ViU* 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  tiiee,  and  lay  low 
Some  leas  migestict  less  beloved  head? 
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In  the  sad  midniglit,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  erer :  witi^  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill*d  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 


Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  —  Can  it  be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  t 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kmgs  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  Ose  ;  fot  she  had  poor'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  —  Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort  —  vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year  I  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

GLZX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions  I  How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her  I  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes:  —  'twas  but  a  meteor  beam'd. 

GLZXI. 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her;  for  she  sleeps  well: 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  'till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate* 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crashes  soon  or  late,  — 

*  Mary  died  on  the  tcaifold;  Elisabeth  of  a  broken  heart;  Charlea  \.  a 
hermit)  Looia  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in  meani  and  gloiy;  Cromwidl  of  anxletji 
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These  might  have  been  her  destiny;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it:  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother  —  and  now  (here! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love  thee  best. 


Lo,  Nemi !  *  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 

All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake, 
ccxxiy. 
And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ;  —  and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprang  the  £pic  war, 
''Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  re-ascending  star 
Bose  o'er  an  empire:  —  but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Bome ;  —  and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 

The  Sabine  farm  was  tilled,  the  weary  bard's  delight.** 

and,  "the  greatest  is  behind,"  Napoleon  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sove- 
reigns a  long  but  iuperflaoas  list  might  be  added  of  names  equally  illostrJ- 
«aa  and  unhappy. 

*  The  Tillage  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Ariclan  retreat  of  Egeria,  and* 
from  the  shades  whieh  embosomed  the  temple  of  Diana,  has  preserved  to 
lliSs  day  its  distinctive  appellation  of  77^0  Grove,  Nemi  is  but  an  evening's 
fida  from  the  comfortable  inn  of  Albano. 

**  The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hm  is  of  nnrivalled  beauty,  and 
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But  I  forget  —  My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  woDf 
And  he  and  I  must  part,  —  so  let  it  be,  — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 
Yet  once  more  let  ns  look  upon  Uie  sea; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  tiiat  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  wares,  we  foUow'd  on  till  the  dark  fiuzine  rdl*d 

GUULVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years  — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward  —  and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden*d  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  Joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 


Oh  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 
Ye  Elements !  —  in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted  —  Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  templa 
of  the  Lfttian  Japiter,  the  prospect  embraces  all  the  objeets  alluded  to  in 
this  stansa;  the  Mediterranean;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
JEneid ,  and  the  coast  ^m  beyond  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  headland 
of  Oirca«am  and  the  Cape  of  Terracina.  ^  See  **Historieal  Netesy**  at  Um. 
end  of  thiB  eaato,  No.  XXJLU 
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There  Ib  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woodi, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonelj  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  lov^e  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  witii  the  Unirerse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne^er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  —  roll  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  orer  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  — •  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

dzxx* 
His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  —  tiiou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  i  —  there  let  him  lay. 


The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leYiathanSi  whose  huge  ribs  make 
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Their  day  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  wares,  idiich  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,  Qreece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slare,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  —  not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  asure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

cr.iiiiii. 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  fonn 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity  —  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  £rom  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

GLUXIV* 

And  Ihave  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  ^y  bubbles,  onward:  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  wilh  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror  —  'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  —  as  I  do  here. 
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CLXZXY. 

Hy  task  is  done  — 1117  song  hath  ceased  —  my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extingpiish*d  which  hath  lit 
Mj  midnight  lamp  — *  and  what  is  writ,  is  writ,  — 
Would  it  were  worthier!  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been  —  and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me  —  and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLZZZVI. 

Farewell!  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been  — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger;  —  yet  —  farewell ! 
Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  tibought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell; 
Fairewell !  with  hm  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 
If  such  there  were  —  with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain! 


Lord  Brran,  11.  13 
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HISTORICAL     NOTES 

TO 

OAJTTO  THB  FOI7BTH. 


h 
8TATB  DUNGEONS  OF  VEN1C8. 

"I  stood  i*  femice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  j 
A  palaco  and  a  prison  on  eack  hand.** 

Stenza  i.  lines  1.  and  t. 

Tus  coinmonlcatlon  betireen  the  duoal  palace  and  the  priaons  of  Voniet 
(t  by  a  gloomy  bridge  i  or  covered  gallery,  high  abore  the  water,  and  divided 
by  a  atone  wall  Into  a  paasage  and  a  cell.  The  state  dnngeons,  called  "  pozsi,** 
or  wells,  were  sunk  In  the  thidc  walls  of  the  palace;  and  the  prisoner  when 
taken  oat  to  die  was  eondncted  aoroaa  the  gallery  to  the  other  aide ,  and  beiaf 
then  led  back  into  the  other  compartment,  or  cell,  apon  the  bridge,  was  there 
strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  waa  taken  into  thla  cell 
la  now  walled  apt  bat  the  paaaage  la  atill  open,  and  is  atiU  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sigha.  The  posii  are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chanba 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve ,  but  on  the  hrat  anival 
of  the  French,  the  Venetiana  haatily  blocked  or  broke  np  the  deeper  of  these 
dungeona.  You  may  atill,  however,  deacend  by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down 
through  holea,  half-choked  by  mbbish ,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  telow  the 
flrst  range.  If  yon  are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  patrician 
power,  perhapa  yon  may  find  it  there;  acaroely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into 
the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells ,  and  the  places  of  confinement 
themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air 
of  the  paaaages,  and  served  for  the  introdnction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A 
wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  ftimitare.  The 
conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was  not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five 
pacea  in  length ,  two  and  a  half  in  width ,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  reapiration  la  aomewhat  difficnlt  in  the 
lower  holea.  Only  one  priaoner  waa  found  when  the  repnblicana  descended 
into  theae  hideoua  receaaea,  and  he  la  aaid  to  have  been  confined  aixteen  yeara. 
But  the  inmatea  of  the  dungeona  beneath  had  lea  tracea  of  thehr  repentance,  or 
of  their  deapair,  which  are  atill  viaible,  and  may,  perhapa,  owe  aomethingto 
recent  ingenoity.    Some  of  the  detained  appear  to  hare  oiTended  against,  and 
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othen  to  hare  belonged  to ,  the  Mcred  body ,  not  only  from  their  ilgnataret, 
but  from  the  chnrchee  and  belfriee  which  they  have  soratched  apon  the  walla. 
The  reader  may  not  object  to  aee  a  specimen  of  the  records  prompted  by  so 
terrific  a  solltade.  As  nearly  as  they  ooold  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil, 
three  of  them  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  KOM  n  FtDAm  AX>  AI.e0MO  VBMSA  C  TACI 

SB  mom  Tvox  ]>■  snom  imsidib  e  uuxn 

II,  VmnitTI  PBJITIRTI  MVXXA  OIOTA 
MA  BSM  M  TAZ^R  TUO  X.A  TBRA  ntOTA 

1607.     ADX  2.  OZMARO.  WVl  RK- 
TXNTO  F'  Ul  BBSTIBMIIA  P*  ATBR  DATO 
X>A  MABSAK  A  VU  MOBTO 

lACOMO  .  «Rim  .  SCIUSSX. 

2.  tJM  PARLAR  POCHO  Ct 
MEOARB  PROMTO  Ct 

UM  PSM8AR  AI,  PIMB  PVO  DARB  LA  TFTA 

A  NOI  ALTRI  MBSCBIMI 

1605. 
BOO  lOHM  BAPTI8TA  AD 
BCOLBSIAM  CORTBIXAIUUS. 

3.  DB  CHI  BU  FIDO  GVARDAMI  DIO 

]>B  CHI  MOM  MI  FIDO  MI  OCARDARO  10 
A  TA      N      A      MA 

T  .  LA  S     .  C      .K      .  R      . 

The  copyist  has  followed ,  not  corrected ,  the  solecisms ;  some  of  which 
are,  howoTer,  not  quite  so  decided,  since  the  letters  were  evidently  scratched 
In  the  dark.  It  only  need  be  observed,  that  bestemmia  and  mangiar  may  be 
read  In  the  first  inscription »  which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner  con- 
fined for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  funeral;  that  Cortellarius  is  the 
name  of  a  parish  on  terra  firma,  near  the  sea;  and  that  the  last  initials  evi- 
dently u^  put  for  Viva  la  sania  Chieta  KattoUca  Romana, 


n. 

80NG8  OF  THB  GONDOLIERS. 
"In  Venice  Ta$90*t  echoee  are  no  more  J" 

Stanza  m.  line  1. 

The  well  known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate  stanxas  ftt>m  Tasso's 
Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  Independence  of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem* 
with  the  origtnat  In  one  eolmnn ,  and  the  VeBetlan  nutetloos  on  the  other ,  as 
sooff  by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
foUowtng  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  difference  between  the  Tuscan  epio 
aad  the  *<  Canta  aUa  BarcarloU.*' 
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omotNAx.. 
Canto  V  arme  pietose,  e  *1  capitano 

Che  1  gran  Sepoloro  liberb  dl  Cristo. 
Molto  egli  oprb  col  aenno,  e  con  la  mano 

Molto  aoffi^  nel  glorioso  acqnlato ; 
E  In  ran  1'  Inferno  a  Ini  t'  oppoae,  e  in  ran* 

S'  armb  d*Asia,  e  dl  Libia  11  popol  mltto, 
Che  11  Ciel  gll  dib  favore,  e  aotto  a  I  8anti 
Segnl  riduaae  i  tnol  compagnl  erranti. 

VRMSTIAN. 

li*  arme  ptetose  de  eantar  gho  rogia, 

E  da  Gofiredo  la  Immortal  branra 
Che  al  fin  V  ha  libera  co  strassla,  e  dogla 

Del  nostro  bnon  Oestt  la  Sepoltnra 
De  mezo  mondo  unite,  e  de  quel  Bogia 

MIssIer  Pluton  non  1*  ha  ba  mal  paura ; 
Dio  r  ha  aglutll,  e  I  compagni  sparpagnal 
Tutti  n  gh*  i  ha  measi  inaieme  I  dl  del  Dai. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  vUl ,  however ,  take  np  and  continue  a  stanxa  of 
their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Childe  Ilarold ,  and  another 
Englishman ,  the  writer  of  this  notice ,  rowed  to  the  Lido  with  two  aiiig^era, 
one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter ,  and  the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  placed 
himself  at  the  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  A  little  after  leaving  the 
quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and  continued  their  exercise  until 
we  arrived  at  the  island.  They  gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of 
Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of  Armida ;  and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian ,  bnt  the 
Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and 
was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  his  companion ,  told  us  that  he  could  tranS' 
late  the  original.  He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  atanzaa, 
but  had  not  spirits  {morbin  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn  any  more ,  or  to 
sing  wliat  he  already  knew:  a  man  must  have  idle  time  on  his  handa  to  ao- 
qaire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  look  at  my  clothea  and  at  me ; 
I  am  starving.*'  This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  his  performance ,  which 
habit  alone  can  moke  attractive.  The  recitotive  was  shrill,  screaming,  and 
monotonous ;  and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  his  voice  by  holding  hta  hand 
to  one  side  of  his  month.  The  carpenter  need  a  quiet  action ,  which  he  eTi- 
dently  endeavoured  to  restrain;  but  was  too  much  Interested  In  his  aubject 
altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men  we  learnt  that  singing  Is  not  confined 
to  the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chant  Is  seldom,  if  ever,  Yolontary, 
there  are  still  teveral  amongtt  the  lower  claases  who  are  aoqnainted  with  a 
few  stanaas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  It  Is  nsoal  for  the  performers  to  row  and  aing  at 
the  same  time.  Although  the  veraea  of  the  Jeroaalem  are  no  loager  eaaoally 
heard,  there  la  yet  mooh  maaio  npon  the  Venetian  eauala:  and  oponholjdayB, 
those  strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed  eaoogfa  to  digttnyiiish  the  words. 
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Bij  tutey  thai  many  of  the  gondolaa  still  jeaound  with  the  stnUni  of  Faaao. 
The  writer  of  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  **Cttriositiea  of  Literature" 
mast  excoae  bis  being  twice  quoted ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  phrases 
a  little  too  ambitious ,  and  extravagant,  he  haa  famished  a  very  exact,  as  well 
as  agreeable,  desoriptloa :  — 

**  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passives  from  Ariosto  and 
Tano,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  peculiar  melody.  But  this  talent  soems  at 
present  on  the  decline:  —  at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no 
more  than  two  persons  who  delivwed  to  me  in  this  way  a  passage  (rom  Tasso. 
1  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry  once  chanted  to  me  a  passsage  iu  Tasso  in 
the  manner,  as  be  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

**  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing  the  strophes.  We 
know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed;  it  has 
properly  no  melodious  movement,  and  is  a  sort  oi  medium  between  the  canto 
fermo  and  the  canto  figurato;  It  approaches  to  the  former  by  reciutivical  de- 
elanwtion ,  and  to  the  latter  by  (tassages  and  eoone ,  by  which  one  syllable  is 
detained  and  embellished. 

**I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight;  one  singer  placed  himself  forwards 
snd  the  other  aft ,  and  thus  proceeded  to  St.  Georgio.  Out  began  the  song : 
wlien  he  had  ended  his  str<H[>be ,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued 
the  song  altenately.  ThrooglKMit  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  invariably 
retamed,  but,  according  to  the  subjeot  matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a 
greater  or  a  amalier  stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note, 
and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the 
poem  Altered. 

'*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  aoonds  were  hoarse  and  soreamingt  they 
seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  nncivUised  men,  to  make  the  exoelleney 
of  their  singing  in  the  force  of  their  voice:  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering 
the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  longs;  and  so  far  from  receiving  delight  from 
this  aeone  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  Ik>x  of  the  gondola) ,  I  found  myself  in  a 
very  mnpleaaant  situation* 

*'  My  companion,  to  whom  I  commnnicated  this  clrcnmstance,  being  very 
dcnrooa  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  hia  countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing 
was  very  delli^tfkU  when  heard  at  a  dlsUnoe.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon 
the  shore ,  leaving  one  of  the  singera  in  the  gondola ,  while  the  other  went  to 
the  distanee  of  some  hnndred  paces.  They  now  began  to  sing  against  one 
another,  and  I  kept  walkfaig  np  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to 
leave  him  wlio  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  freqneatiy  stood  still  and  hearkened 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

*'Bere  the  scene  was  property  Introdnced.  The  strong  declamatory,  and, 
as  it  were,  shrining  sound,  met  the  ear  ttom  far,  and  called  fi»rth  the  attention  t 
Um  qoickly  soceeediag  tianrttlons ,  which  neeessarily  required  to  be  sung  In  a 
lewer  tone,  seemed  Uke  pkUntlve  strains  succeeding  the  vooiferatiena  of 
•asotion  or  of  pain.  The  other ,  wlio  liatened  attentively ,  ImroediAtely.  b^^a 
where  the  former  left  off,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes, 
according  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals,  the  lofty 
boUdinga ,  the  q^lendour  of  tiie  moon ,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  few  gondolas 
thftt moved  like  spirlto  hither  and  thither,  increased  tho  atrfking  peooUailty  of 
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the  scene;  and,  amidst  an  these  drevmsUnees,  it  was  easy  to  eonfsss  th« 
eharaeter  of  this  wonderAil  harmony. 

'*  It  salts  perfectly  well  with  an  Idle ,  solitary  mariner,  lying  at  lenfffh  ta 
his  vessel  at  rest  on  i>ne  of  these  canals,  waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fkre, 
the  tiresomeness  of  which  sitnatlon  is  somewhat  alleylated  by  the  aongs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  Ms  voloe  as  lovd  aa  he  can, 
which  extends  Itself  to  a  vast  distance  orer  the  tnuKtnll  mirror,  and  aa  allia 
still  aronnd,  he  Is,  as  It  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  popnlona 
town.  Here  Is  no  rattling  of  carriagea,  ne  nolae  of  foot  passengers:  a  silent 
gondola  glldea  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the  splashings  of  tba  oara  are 
scarcely  to  be  heard. 

**  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  ntterly  nnknowa  to  htan.  Melody 
and  verse  Immediately  attach  the  two  strangers;  he  becomes  the  reaponslTe 
echo  to  the  former ,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other. 
By  a  tacK  eonventlon  they  alternate  verse  for  verse  t  thoagh  the  aenc 
should  tost  the  whole  night  throngfa,  they  entertain  ttiemselves  witheat 
fatigue:  the  hearers,  who  are  passing  between  tlie  two,  take  part  in  the 
amusement. 

*'  This  vocal  performance  sounds  beet  at  a  great  distance ,  and  Is  tlMn  In- 
expressibly charming,  as  It  only  folflls  Its  design  In  the  sentiment  of  renaet^ 
ness.  It  is  plaintive ,  but  not  dismal  In  its  sound ,  and  at  tlmM  It  la  scarcely 
possible  to  relhiin  from  tears.  My  companion ,  who  otherwise  was  not  a  very 
delicately  organised  person,  said  quite  unexpectedly:  B  slngolare  oome  quel 
canto  Intenerlsce,  e  molto  plh  quando  lo  cantane  megUo. 

'*  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  LIbo ,  the  long  row  of  islands  that  dividea 
the  Adiiatle  from  the  Li^oons,*  partioularly  the  women  of  the  extreme 
districts  of  Malamocco  and  Palestrina,  sing  in  like  manner  the  lirorks  of  Tasae 
to  these  and  similar  tunes. 

**They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  flahing  out  at  sea,  to  sit 
along  the  shore  In  the  evenings  and  vodforate  these  songs,  and  continoe  to 
do  so  with  great  violence,  till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  reaponsea  of 
her  own  husband  at  a  distance.**^ 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poevy  diatingnlshes  all  classes  of  Venetlane, 
even  amongst  the  tuneftd  sons  of  Italy.  The  dty  itself  can  occaaienally 
fomish  respectable  audiences  for  two  and  even  three  opera-hoases  at  a  time; 
and  there  are  few  tvento  in  private  life  that  do  not  call  fortti  a  printed  asMl 
circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physlclaa  or  a  lawyer  take  hia  degree ,  or  a  clergy* 
man  preach  his  maiden  sermon,  has  a  surgeon  performed  aa  operation,  woald 
a  harlequin  announce  his  departure  or  hi^  benefit,  are  yon  to  be  eongratulated 
on  a  marriage ,  or  a  blith ,  or  a  lawsuit ,  the  Muses  are  invoked  to  frimlsh  the 
■ame  number  of  syUabies ,  and  the  individual  trtempha  blase  abroad  in  vligia 
white  or  paity-eoloured  placarda  on  hidf  the  eemera  of  tin  capital.  T%e  httt 
enrtsy  of  a  ftivourlte  '*  prima  donna  "  brings  down  a  shower  of  these  poetical 
tributes  from  those  upper  regions,  fipom  which,  In  our  theatres ,  nothing  hot 

*  The  writer  meant  Ltdo,  which  is  not  a  long  row  of  Islands,  but  a  long 
Island:  litlus^  the  shore. 

**  Curlodties  of  Literature,  vol.n.  p.  166.  edit.  1807;  and  Appendix  xxtx. 
to  Black'a  Life  of  Taaso. 
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eqild*  aad  ■aow-ttotmi  m  ■ccmtomed  to  deMead.  There  !•  a  poetiy  In  the 
Ttry  life  of  eVeBeUan,  which,  1b  Its  common  coarse,  is  varied  with  those 
snrpiises  and  changes  so  recommendable  in  fiction,  but  so  different  from  the 
sober  monotony  of  northern  existence;  amoaements  are  raised  into  duties, 
daties  are  softened  Into  amusements,  and  every  object  being  considered  as 
eqoaily  making  a  part  of  the  business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  with 
the  same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The  Venetian  gaxetto  con. 
stantly  closes  Its  columns  with  the  following  triple  advertisement: 

Charade, 

JBxpoiltlon  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  of  St.  ^ 

•  Theatrea, 

St.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  characters. 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  tne  Catholics  believe  thoir  consecrated  wafer 
to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  a  more  respectable  niche  tlian  be- 
tween poetry  and  the  pLsyhonse. 


m. 

THE  LION  AND  HOBSES  OF  ST.  M ABK*S. 

"St.  Mark  yet  seet  his  lio*  where  he  tlood 
Stand,''  — 

Stanza  xi.  line  5. 

The  Lion  lias  lost  nothing  by  hta  Journey  to  the  InvaHdes  bat  the  gospel 
whieb  supported  the  paw  that  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  other  foot.  The 
Horses  also  are  returned  to  the  Ul^choson  spot  whence  they  set  out,  and  are, 
IS  before,  half  hidden  under  the  pereh  window  of  St.  Marie's  church.  Their 
history,  after  a  desperate  straggle,  has  been  satislhctorlly  exptored.  The  do- 
efsions  md  doubts  of  Erfzao  andZanetU,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold 
Cleognara,  would  have  ghren  them  a  Roman  oxtraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M«  de  Schl^el  stqpped  in  to  teach 
the  Venetians  the  value  of  thrtr  own  treiteures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last 
and  for  erer,  the  pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production.*  M. 
Hnttoxldl  has  not  been  left  without  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet ,  he  has  received  no 
mswer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are  irrevocably  Ohian,  and  were 
tnasferred  to  Constantinople  by  Theodoalas.  Lapidary  writing  is  a  ftivonrite 
play  of  the  Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than  one  of  their 

*  Sn  I  qnattro  csvaUI  deUa  BaalHca  di  S.  Marco  In  Venezia.  Lettera  dl 
iadrea  Moatoxldl  Corelrese*  .  ¥e4aa,  per  3et^ni  e  compa|p.  •  • .  1816. 
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literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specimens  ofBodonrs  typol^phy  li  a 
respectable  volame  of  Inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  Mend  Paeciaitdi.  SeTenl 
were  prepared  for  the  recovered  horses.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  best  iru  oot 
selected ,  when  the  following  words  were  ranged  in  gold  letters  above  dM 
cathedral  porch ;  — 

9VATQ0R  *  VQVOHVM  *  8IOMA  *  ▲  *  V£1I£TU  *  STZANTIO  *  CAPTA  *  AJ>  *  TEMP.' 
J>  •  MAR  •  A  •  R  .  S  •  MOOV  *  POSITA  *  QUJB  *  HOSTILIS  *  CUPIBXTAS  *  MDCCIUC  ' 
AB8TUJ:.RRAT  *  prang  *  X  *  IMP  '  PACIS  *  ORBI  *  DATA  *  TROPBLBUM  *  A  *  MDCCCXT ' 

VICTOR '  REDuxrr. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin ,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  the  Injustice  of  the  Venetians  In  transporting  the  horses  ttom  Constsn- 
tinople  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris,  sod 
that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  %11  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perliaps,  have  objjected  to  affixing  over 
the  principal  entrance  of  a  metropolitan  church  an  inscription  having  a  refer- 
ence to  any  other  triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  than  tbe 
pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a  solecism. 


IV. 

SUBMISSION  OF  BARBABOSSA  TO  POPE  ALEXANDER  III. 

"  The  Suabian  sued,  and  ndw  the  Anstrian  reigns  — 
An  Emjieror  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt." 

Stanza  xu.  lines  1.  and  3. 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  tlM  part  of  the  Italians  entirely  to  throw  vff  tbe 
yoke  of  Frederie  Barbaroasa,  and  as  Aroitless  attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  malu 
himself  absolute  master  thrtnghont  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominioBS,  tiie 
bloody  atmggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  liappJly  brought  to  a  dose  ia 
the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a  treaty  had  been  previously  agreed  upoa 
between  Pop«  Alexander  Ili.  and  BarlMmsa;  and  the  former  having  received 
a  safe-condnet,  had  already  arrived  at  Venice  f^om  Ferrara,  in  company  with 
the  ambassadors  of  ttie  King  of  Skcily  and  the  consuls  of  the  Lombard  league. 
There  still  remained,  liowover^  many  points  to  a4J^st,  and  for  several  days  tbe 
peace  was  believed  to  ba  impracticable.  At  this  Juncture  It  was  suddenly 
reported  that  tbe  Bmperor  had  arrived  at  Cldosa,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from 
the  capital  The  Venetians  rose  tumnitaoasly,  and  Insisted  upon  immediately 
eonditctlng  him  to  the  dty.  The  Lombards  took  thf  alarm*  and  departed 
towards  Trevlso.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehensive  of  some  disaster  if 
Frederic  should  suddenly  advance  upon  him ,  but  was  reassured  by  the  pm> 
dence  and  address  of  Sebastian  ZianI ,  the  Doge.  Several  embassies  psssed 
between  Chiosa  and  the  capital,  until,  «t  last,  the  Bnqioror,  MlaxSug  son^ 
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«rhat  of  his  pretensions,  *'  laid  aside  his  leonine  ferocity,  And  pot  on  the  mild' 
nes8(tftlie  lamb.*** 

On  Saturday  the  98d  of  Jnly,  in  the  year  1177,  six  Venetian  galleys  trans- 
ferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  ftrom  Ohioza  to  the  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from 
Venice.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian 
ambassadors,  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he  had  recalled  ft-om  the 
main  land,  together  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  repaired  fVom  the 
patriarchal  palace  to  St.  Mark's  church ,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor 
and  his  partisans  from  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  him.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  renounced  the  anti-popes 
and  their  schismatic  adherents.  Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great  suite 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting  on  Frederic, 
rowed  him  in  mighty  state  from  the  Lido  to  the  capital.  The  Emperor  de- 
Boended  firom  the  gaUey  at  the  quay  of  the  Piazzctta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch, 
his  bishops  and  clergy ,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and  theii 
standards,  marched  in  solemn  procession  before  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Marli. 
Alexander  was  seated  before  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica ,  attended  by  his 
bishops  and  cardinals,  by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Lombardy ,  all  of  them  in  state ,  and  clothed  in  their  church  robes. 
Fredoric  approached  —  *'  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit ,  venerating  the  Almighty 
hi  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying  aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off 
his  mantle,  he  prostrated  himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benignantly  from  the  ground, 
kissedl  him,  blessed  him ;  and  immediately  the  Gennans  of  the  train  sang,  with 
a  loud  voice,  'We  praise  thee, .  O  Lord.*  The  Emperor  then  taking  the  Pope 
by  the  right  band,  led  him  to  the  chnrch,  and  having  received  his  benediction, 
returned  to  the  docal  palace.****  The  ceremony  of  humiliation  was  repeated 
the  next  day.  The  Pope  himself,  at  the  request  of  Frederic ,  said  mass  at  St. 
Marie's.  The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  Imperial  mantle,  and  taking  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  ofBciated  as  verger,  driving  the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding 
the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gospel,  preached  to  the 
people.  The  Emperor  pnt  himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
tog  t  and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention  (for  he  knew  that 
Frederic  did  not  understand  a  word  ho  said) ,  commanded  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileja  to  translate  the  Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.  The  creed 
wu  then  chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation ,  and  kissed  the  Pope*s  feet, 
and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the  hand  to  his  white  horse.  He  held  the 
stirmp,  and  would  have  led  the  horse's  rein  to  the  water  side ,  had  not  the 
Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  performance ,  and  affectionately  dis- 
Blsaed  him  with  his  benediction.  Snch  is  the  substance  of  the  account  left  by 
the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story 
Is  confirmed  by  every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth  so  minute 
a  record,  were  It  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  superstition.    The 

*  '*Quibus  anditis,  Imperator,  operante  eo,  qui  eorda  principnm  siout 
▼mt  et  quando  vnlt  humlUter  inelinat,  leonina  feritate  deposita,  ovinam 
mansuetttdinem  Indult"  — •  Romualdi  Salemltanl  Cbronicon,  apud  Script.  Rer. 
(tal.  tom.  Tu.  p.  239. 

••  IWd.  p.  331. 
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■tates  of  lK>inbardy  owed  to  it  the  oonflrmatioii  of  their  priyilegei ;  sad 
Alexander  had  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty ,  who  had  enabled  an  infinn, 
imanned  old  maa  to  anbdae  a  teirible  and  potent  sorereign.  * 


HENRY  DANDOLO. 

**•  Oh,  for  9M  hour  of  blind  old  Danddo! 
Tk'  ocloyeuarian  chief,  Bysaniium's  conquering  foe/* 

Stansa  xn.  lines  8.  and  9. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  highlander,  Oh  for  out 
hour  of  Dundee  i  Henry  Dandolo,  when  elected  Doge,  in  1192,  was  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  When  he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  €k>iutaB* 
tinople,  he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this  age  he  annexed 
the  fonrth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire  of  Romania**,  for  so  the  Boidmi 
empire  was  then  called,  to  the  title  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Doge. 
The  three  eighths  of  this  empire  were  presenred  in  the  dlplomaa  until  die 
dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino ,  who  made  ose  of  the  above  designatloa  in  the 
year  1857.*** 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person  t  two  ships,  the  Pan* 
dise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and  a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  dowi 
flrom  their  higher  yards  to  the  walls.  Tlie  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  nih 
Into  the  city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  prepheey  of  the 
Erythrsan  sibyl;  —  "A  gathering  together  of  the  powerftil  shall  be  made 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  nnder  a  blind  leader {  they  shall  beset  tlM 
goat  — they  shall  profiine  Byxantlnm  >— they  shall  blaeken  her  bnildfaigi 
—  her  spoils  shall  be  dispersed;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they  bSTa 
measared  ont  and  run  over  fifty- fonr  feet,  nine  inches,  and  a  half.**t 

*  See  the  above-cited  Romuald  of  Salerno.  In  a  second  sermon  wfalek 
Alexander  preached,  on  the  first  day  of  Aognst,  before  the  Emperor,  he  com- 
pared Frederic  to  the  prodigal  son,  and  himself  to  the  forgiving  father. 

**  Mr.  Gibbon  has  omitted  the  important  a,  and  has  written  Roroani  in- 
stead of  Romania.  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  lxi.  note  9-  But  the  title  ac- 
quired by  Dandolo  runs  thus  In  the  chronicle  of  his  namesake ,  the  Doge 
Andrew  Dandolo.  **Ducali  titnlo  addidit,  'Quarts  partis  et  dimidite  totim 
imperii  Romania.'  **  And  Dand.  Chronicon ,  cap.  iii.  pars  xxxvit.  ap.  Script 
Rer.  Ital.  tom.  xn.  page  331.  And  the  Romanise  is  observed  In  the  subsequent 
acts  of  the  Doges.  Indeed ,  the  contineoUl  possessions  of  the  Greek  empire 
in  Europe  were  then  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Romania,  and  that  ap* 
pellation  Is  still  seen  in  the  maps  of  Turkey  as  applied  to  Thrace. 

***  See  the  continuation  of  Dandolo's  Chronicle,  Ibid,  page  498.  Mr.  GlbbCB 
appears  not  to  include  Dolfino,  following  Sanudo,  who  says,  "  11  qual  titplo  n 
U80  fin  al  Doge  Giovanni  Dolfino.**  See  Vite  de*  Duchi  di  Venezla,  ap.  Script 
Rer.  Ital.  tom.  xxii.  530.  641. 

t  *'  Fiet  potentium  in  aquis  Adrlatlois  congregatio,  caeco  prsduce  Hlrcun 
ambigent,  Byzantium  prophanabunt,  ndificia  denigrabunt ;  spoils  dlspergentnr, 
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Oftndelo  di«d  on  the  first  day  of  June,  ia(^,  havliif  nlgned  thirteen 
jeers,  six  months,  and  fire  days,  and  was  boried  fn  the  ehoroh  of  St.  Soiphia, 
•k  Constanttaiople.  Strangely  enough  tt  most  soond,  that  the  name  of  the 
rebel  apothecary  who  reoeired  the  Doge*8  sword ,  and  annthilated  the  ancient 
goTemmont,  In  1790-7,  was  Dandolo. 


VL 
THE  WAR  OF  CHIOZA. 

"Bill  is  not  DoriaU  menace  eome  to  p(U$\ 
Ate  they  not  bridled  f** 

Stansa  xin.  lines  S.  and  4. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of  Cbioza  on  the  16th 
of  Angnst,  1S79,  by  the  united  armament  of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  Slgnor  of  Padna,  the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blanlc  sheet  of  paper,  praying 
them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased ,  and  leave  to  Venice  only  her  in- 
dependence. The  Frlnce  of  Fadna  was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals, 
but  the  Genoese,  who,  after  the  rictory  at  Pola,  had  shouted ,  "  To  Venice,  to 
Venice,  and  long  live  St.  George! **  determined  to  annihilate  their  rival;  and 
Peter  Doria,  their  commander-in-chief,  returned  this  answer  to  the  sup- 
pliants: **0n  God^s  fisitb,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from 
the  Slgnor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put 
a  rein  upon  those  imbridled  horses  of  yours ,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your 
evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  yon  quiet. 
And  this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As  for  these  my  brothers 
of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I  will  not  have 
them:  take  them  back;  for,  in  a  few  Jays  hence,  I  shall  come  and  let  them 
out  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all  the  others.*^*  In  fact,  the  Genoese 
did  advance  as  far  as  Malamocco ,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  their 
own  danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the  Venetians, 
who  made  prodigious  efl'orts,  and  many  individual  sacrifices ,  all  of  them  care- 
fally  recorded  by  their  historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
four  galleys.  The  Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco ,  and  retired  to  Chioza 
In  October;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice,  which  was  reduced  to  extre- 
mities. At  this  time,  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had 
been  cruising  on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  gaUeys.    The  Venetians 

HIrens  novns  bolablt  usque  dum  riv  pedes  et  ix  pollices,  ot  semis  priemen- 
svati  discnrrant.*'  —  Cbronicon,  ibid,  pars  xxxiv. 

*  **  Alia  f%  di  Dlo,  Signori  Venexlanl,  non  haverete  mai  pace  dal  Signore 
dl  Padona,  nb  dal  nostro  commune  di  Geneva,  se  primieramente  non  mettemo 
le  briglie  a  qneUi  vostri  oavalli  sfrenati,  ehe  soao  sn  la  resa  del  vostro  Bvan- 
gelhita  S.  Marco.  Imbrenati  cbe  gli  havremo,  vi  faremo  stare  in  buona  pace. 
B  qoMta  e  la  Intensione  nostra,  e  del  nostro  eommnne.  Quest!  miei  ftatelii 
GeMveai  ehe  havete  menatl  eon  roi  per  donaroi,  non  li  voglio;  rimanetegli 
to  dietio  pofche  lo  intendo  da  qui  a  pochi  giomi  veairgli  a  rlscaoter,  dalla 
vostre  prlgloni,  e  lore  e  gli  ahri.** 
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were  now  strong  enough  to  bosiege  tbe  Oeaoose.  Dorte  was  killed  on  th«  SM 
of  Jenoary ,  by  a  atone  buUet  Idi  ponnda  weight,  disohaiged  Crom  a  bonbari 
ealled  tlM  Trerisan.  Cbloza  waa  thes  eloaely  InTeatedt  6000  aaxillaiiea» 
aoBongst  whom  were  some  Engiiah  eondottieri*  commanded  by  one  Captaia 
Ceccho ,  Joined  the  Venetiana.  The  Oenoeaa ,  in  tlMlr  tarn ,  prayed  for  eoa- 
ditions,  but  none  were  granted,  nntil,  at  last,  they  torrendered  at  discretion; 
and ,  on  the  24th  of  June ,  1380 ,  the  Doge  Contarini  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Chioaa.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen  galleys,  many  smaller  vessels 
and  barks,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who ,  had  ft  not  been  for  the  inexorable 
answer  of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their  dominion  to  the  city  of 
Venice.  An  account  of  these  transactions  ia  found  in  a  work  called  the  War 
of  CUosa,  written  by  Daniel  Chinazao,  who  waa  in  Venice  at  the  time.* 


VII. 
VENICE  UNDER  TUE  GOVERNMENT  OF  AUSTRIA. 

"  Thin  $tr9eUt  and  forti^n  atpeeti,  tuck  as  mitsi 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthraU,'* 

Stanza  xr.  lines  7.  and  8. 
The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  amounted 
to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  At  the  last  census ,  taken  two  years 
ago.  It  was  no  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand;  and  it 
diminishes  dally.  The  commerce  and  the  ofQclal  employments,  which  were 
to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  grandeur,  have  both  expired.** 
Most  ofthe  patrician  mansions  are  deserted,  and  would  gradually  disappear, 
had  not  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two,  during 
the  last  two  years ,  expressly  forbidden  this  sad  resource  of  poverty.  Many 
remnants  ofthe  Venetian  nobility  are  now  scattered,  and  confounded  with  the 
wealthier  Jews  upon  the  banka  of  the  Brenta ,  whose  Palladlan  palacea  have 
aunk,  or  are  sinking ,  In  the  general  decay.  Of  the  *'  gentiluomo  Vencto,**  the 
name  is  still  known ,  end  that  is  all.  He  Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
but  he  Is  polite  and  kind.  It  surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  If  he  is  querulous. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republio,  and  although  the  natural 
term  of  its  existence  may  be  thought  by  foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due 
course  of  mortality,  only  one  aentiment  can  be  expected  ftrom  the  Venetians 
themselves.  At  no  time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republio  so  nnanimoua  in 
their  reaolntion  to  rally  round  the  atandard  of  St.  Marie,  aa  when  it  was  for  the 
laat  time  nnfhrled;  and  the  cowardice  and  the  treachery  of  the  few  patrldaas 
who  rtcommanded  the  Cstal  nentrality  were  oonflned  to  th«  peiaona  of  the 

*  **  Chronica  della  Gnerra  di  Ghioza,*^  Ac  Script.  Bar.  Italic,  torn.  xv. 
pp.  699.  to  804. 

**  **  Nonnalloram  b  nobilitate  immenaa  annt  opea,  adao  nt  vlx  »«timari 
possintt  Id  qnod  trlbos  b  rebus  oritur,  parslmonia,  coBMnereio,  atqoe  Ua  emo- 
lamentis»qasi  b  repub.  perclpiunt,  qnsi  banc  obeauaam  dlatama  fora  ervditqr/ 
See  De  ?rincipalibaa  Itail»,  Tracutns.  adit.  16Si, 
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Mlton  theiDBahret*  The  preient  race  csmiot  te  thought  to  regret  tho  Iom  of 
thehr  arlBtocratfoftl  fomi,  and  too  detpotio  gOTomment;  they  thfaik  only  on 
liwirvaiilsfaedliidopendeiice.  Th«y  pine  away  at  the  remembranee ,  and  on 
tUa  aobject  inapend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good  homoor.  Venlee  mey  be 
mid,  in  the  worda  of  the  aoriptnre ,  *'to  die  dally;**  and  ao  general  and  ao  ap- 
parent la  the  decHne ,  as  to  beeome  painfhl  to  a  stnmger ,  not  reconciled  to  the 
^;ht  of  a  wholo  nation  expiring  aa  it  were  before  hla  eyea.  80  artificial  a 
creation ,  tiaring  lost  tliat  pxinolple  which  called  it  into  Ufe  and  snpported  its 
existence,  moat  fall  to  pieeea  at  once,  and  aink  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  The 
abborrenee  of  slarery  whieh  drore  the  Venetians  to  the  sea ,  haa ,  since  thefar 
disaster,  forced  fliem  to  the  land,  where  they  may  be  at  least  overlooked 
amongat  the  crowd  of  dependants,  and  not  preaent  the  hnmlliating  spectacle 
of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with  recent  chains.  Thefar  liTeliness,  theU'  aflkbility, 
and  tliat  happy  IndifTerenoe  which  oonstitntion  alone  can  give  (for  philosophy 
aspires  to  it  in  Tain),  have  not  snnk  nnder  circnmstanoes ;  bat  many  peonllarl- 
ties  of  ooatume  and  manner  have  by  degrees  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with 
a  pride  eommon  to  all  Italians  who  liave  been  masters ,  have  not  been  per- 
soaded  to  parade  tiieir  inslgnificanoe.  That  aplendoor  which  was  a  i»t>of  and 
a  portion  of  their  power,  they  would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  thefar 
snbjeetlon.  They  retired  from  the  space  wlileh  tliey  had  oconpied  in  the  eyea 
of  their  fellow-citiseos ;  their  contlnnanee  in  wliich  would  have  been  a 
symptom  of  acquiescence ,  and  an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  by  the  eommon 
miafortnne.  Those  who  remained  In  the  degraded  capital  might  be  aaid  rather 
to  haunt  the  acenea  of  thefar  departed  power,  than  to  live  in  them.  The  re- 
flection ,  "who  and  what  enthrals  ,**  will  hardly  boar  a  comment  from  one  wlio 
ia,  nationally ,  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the  eonqueror.  It  may ,  however ,  be 
allowed  to  say  thua  much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence, any  maaters  must  be  an  object  of  detestation;  and  It  may  be  safely 
foretold  that  this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  eonrected  befora 
Venice  stiall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


vm. 

LAURA. 
"  H^of^rin^  the  tree  which  bear*  hie  lady*t  name 
Wiih  his  melodUmt  tean,  he  gave  himsdf  to  fameJ^ 

Stanza  xxx.  lines  8.  and  9. 
Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman ,  we  now  know  as  Uttle  of 
Laura  aa  ever.*    The  discoveries  of  the  Abbtf  de  Sado,  his  triumphs,  his 
sneen,  can  no  longer  instruct  or  amuse.**    We  must  not,  however,  think  that 

*  Bee  An  Historioil  and  Critical  Easay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Petrarch  t  and  a  I>lssertation  on  an  Historical  Hypothesis  of  the  Abbtf  de 
Bade  t  the  flnt  appeared  about  the  year  1784 ;  the  other  is  inserted  in  the  fourth 
votanra  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  both  have 
been  Incorporated  into  a  work,  published ,  under  the  flnt  title,  by  Raliantyne, 
tailSlO. 

**  IMmoires  poor  Im,  Vie  de  Ptftrarque. 
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tb«t6  momoln  are  ai  aiiieli  a  romance  at  BeUaarioa  or  the  Ineaa,  alllioagli  w« 
are  tol4  ao  byI>r.Beattle,agiMt  wme,  bol  ft  Uttte  aathority.*  Hia  *' labov* 
haa not  been  fai  Tain,  notiritliataadiiifbla*' lore*  has,  like  moat  other  pai- 
aloaa»  made  hia  tidicnloaa.**  The  hjpotheals  which  OTerpowered  tbt 
atmgfliiif  Italiana*  and  carried  along  leia  Intereated  evitlea  in  ita  cunent,  h 
ran  oat.  We  hare  another  proof  ttiat  we  can  be  nerer  aore  that  tlie  paradoi* 
the  moit  atngalar  •  and  therefore  ha-ring  tlM  moat  agreeable  and  antlieatic  lii; 
will  not  five  place  to  the  re-eatabliahed  ancient  prejudice. 

It  aeema,  then,  fimt,  that  Laata  waa  bom,  llTed,  died,  and  waa  boried, 
not  in  ATignon,  b«t  in  the  eoontrj.  The  foontaina  of  the  Scorga ,  the  thicken 
of  Cabricrea,  may  resome  their  pretensiona,  and  the  exploded  de  la  ButU 
again  be  heard  with  eomplaeenoj.  The  hypotheaia  of  the  Ahbi  had  m 
atronger  propa  than  the  parchment  aonnet  and  medal  fSoond  on  the  akeletoa  af 
the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Bade ,  and  the  numnacript  note  to  the  Vligil  of  Petmrch, 
now  in  the  Ambroaian  libnuy.  If  theae  proofii  were  both  inconteatable,  Um 
poetry  waa  written,  the  medal  compoaed,  caat,  and  d^»oaited  within  the  apact 
of  twelve  hoaras  and  theae  delibenuke  dntiea  were  performed  round  the  caraa 
of  one  who  died  of  the  plagne,  and  waa  hnnried  to  the  graTo  en  the  day  of  hir 
death.  Theae  docomenta,  therefSore,  are  too  deelaiy e ;  tiny  prove  not  tlie  fKt, 
but  the  furgery.  Eitlier  the  aonnet  or  the  VIrgiUan  note  moat  be  a  iUtlflea- 
tlon.  The  Abbtf  cites  both  as  inoonteataMy  tme ;  the  oonaoqnent  dedaction  It 
faieritable  —  they  are  both  evidently  flOae.*** 

Secondly,  Laara  waa  never  married,  and  waa  a  hanghty  virgin  rather  thaa 
that  tender  and  prudent  wife  who  hoooored  Avignon  by  making  that  town  tbe 
theatre  of  an  honest  French  paaslon ,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  yaan 
her  little  machinery  of  aUemate  fhvoan  and  retaaala  f  npon  the  first  poet  of 
the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  nnfiiir  that  a  fsmale  ahookt  be  made 
reaponsible  for  eleven  childrea  upon  the  lUth  of  a  mialnterpreted  abbreviatioa, 
and  the  decision  of  a  libraiian.ft  It  ia,  however,  aatisCactory  to  think  that  the 

*  Life  of  BeatUe,  by  Sir  W.  Forbea,  vol.  n.  p.  106. 

**  Mr.  Gibbon  called  his  Memoirs  **a  labour  of  love**  (see  Decline  and 
Fall,  chap.  lxx.  note  1.),  and  followed  him  with  confidence  and  delight.  The 
compiler  of  a  very  voluminous  work  must  take  much  criticism  upon  trust.  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  done  so,  though  not  as  readilf  as  some  other  authora. 

***  The  sonnet  had  before  awakened  the  aospicions  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 
See  his  letter  to  Warton  hi  1763. 

t  *'Par  oe  petit  manage,  cette  alternative  de  fevenra  et  de  rigneors  blen 
mtfnag^e ,  one  femme  tcndrc  et  sage  amuse ,  pendant  vlngt  et  un  ans ,  le  plot 
grand  poSte  de  son  sibcle,  sans  faire  la  molndre  br^che  k  son  honneur.**  M€m. 
pour  la  Vie  de  Ptftrarquc ,  Prdfkce  aax  Francis.  The  Italian  editor  of  the 
London  edition  of  Petrarch,  who  has  translated  Lord  Woodhonselee,  renders 
the  "femme  tendre  et'sago,**  "raffinata  civetta.**  Bifleaaioni  intomo  a  Ma* 
donna  Laura,  p.  234.  vol.  lu.  ed.  1811. 

ft  In  a  dialogue  with  St.  Angnstin,  Petrarch  haa  described  Lanra  as 
having  a  body  ezhanated  with  repeated  jUubs,  The  old  editora  read  and  printed 
perturbationibuti  botM.  Capperonier,  librarian  to  the  French  king  fai  17M. 
who  saw  tbe  MS.  in  the  Paria  Ubrary,  made  an  atteatatlon  that  *«oa  Htet 
qn^on  doit  lire,  pariobns  exhanatum.**  De  Sade  Joined  the  namea  of  Measrs. 
Boudot  and  Bejot  with  M.  Capperonier,  and  in  the  whole  discuasion  on  this 
ptubs,  showed  himsoU  a  downright  Uterary  rogne    See  Btfleaaloni,  Ac  p.  267. 
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love  of  l^etraroh  was  not  platonic.  The  happiness  which  he  prayed  to  possess 
tmt  once  and  tor  a  moinent  was  snrely  not  of  the  mind  ,*  and  something  so 
Tery  real  as  a  marriage  project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a  shadowy 
nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six  places  of  his  own  sonnets.** 
The  lore  of  Petraroh  was  neither  platonic  nor  poetical:  and  if  in  one  passage 
of  his  works  he  calls  it  **  amore  yeementlsslmo  ma  nnico  ed  onesto  ,**  he  con- 
fesses, in  a  letter  to  a  (Hcnd,  that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed 
him  qnite,  and  mastered  his  heart.*** 

In  thia  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  enlpabllity  of  his 
wishes;  for  the  Abbtf  de  Bade  himself,  who  certainly  wonld  not  have  been 
sempnIoBsly  delicate  tf  be  eonid  have  proved  his  descent  fiH>m  Petrarch  as 
well  as  Lanra,  is  forced  Into  a  stont  defence  of  his  virtnous  grandmother. 
As  ftu*  aa  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security  for  the  innocence,  except 
perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his  pursuit.  He  assures  us  in  his  epistle  to 
posterity,  that,  when  arrived  at  hla  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  bad  in  horror, 
but  had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  "  irregularity.**  f  But  the  birth 
of  hia  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned  earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year; 
and  eittrar  the  memory  or  the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him,  when 
lie  foi^got  or  was  guilty  of  this  sfJjKft  The  wealcest  argument  for  the  purity 
of  this  love  has  been  drawn  A'om  the  permanence  of  its  effects,  which  survived 
the  oi^ect  of  his  passion.  The  reflection  of  M.  de  la  Bastie ,  that  virtue  alone 
is  capable  of  making  Impressions  which  death  cannot  efface ,  Is  one  of  those 
which  every  body  applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be  true,  the  moment 
he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the  records  of  human  feeling,  fff  Such  apo- 
phthegma  can  do  nothing  for  Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except 
wHh  the  very  weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made  even  a  little  pro- 
greas  beyond  ignorance  and  pupillage  cannot  be  edified  with  any  thing  but 
trath«  What  is  oalled  vindicating  the  honour  of  an  individual  or  a  nation ,  Is 
the  most  ftitlle,  tedious,  and  nnlnstructive  of  all  writing;  although  it  will 
atwaya  meet  with  more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the  common  standard  of 
humanity.    It  Is,  after  all,  not  unlikely  that  onr  historian  was  rigbt  in  retain- 

Thomas  Aquinas  Is  called  in  to  settle  whether  Petrarch*s  mistress  was  a  chaste 
maid  or  a  continent  wife. 

*  *'  Pigmallon,  qnanto  lodar  ti  del 

Deir  imagine  tua,  se  mille  volte 
N'  avesti  quel  ch'  i*  sol  una  vorrel.** 

Sonetto  58.  qwmdu  giun^e  a  Simon  I'altn  concetto. 
Le  liimej  &c.  par.  I.  pag  189.  edit.  Ven.  1756. 
**  See  RIflesslonI,  Ac.  p.  291. 

***  **  Qaella  rea  e  perversa  passione  ehe  solo  tutto  mi  occnpava  e  ml  re- 
gnava  nol  euore." 

t  *'Azion  dishonesta**  are  his  words- 

tt  **A  questa  confesslone  cosi  cincera  diede  forse  occaslone  una  nuova 
eadnta  ch'  ei  fece.**    Tiraboschi,  Storla,  .fcc.  torn.  v.  lib.  Iv.  par.  n.  pag.  492. 

ttt  **  II  n'y  a  que  la  vertu  seule  qui  solt  capable  de  faire  des  impressions 
que  la  mort  n'efface  pas."  M.  de  Bimard,  Baron  de  la  Bastie,  In  the  M^moiros 
de  rAcfldtfmie  des  Insoriptions  et  Belles  Lcttres  for  1740  and  1751.  See  also 
iUfleaaioni,  Ac.  p.  S»5» 
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Inf  hlf  fliTOorltc  hypothetic  falvo,  wfaieh  lecarM  th«  aothor,  althoiigli  H 
MATMly  nvM  th«  hononr  of  the  BtlU  nnkaowii  mittroM  of  Potnteh.  * 


IX. 

PETRABCH. 

'*  Tkey  ke$p  kii  dust  in  Arqud,  where  he  died/* 

StftDU  xzxi.  Une  1. 
Petnreh  retirtd  to  Arqoh  ianitdi«tely  on  hit  retvm  from  tho  uiMiccessftil 
ittempt  to  Tittt  Urban  V.  «i  Bomo,  in  tho  jmt  lt70 ,  and ,  with  tho  excoptloB 
of  hia  celebrated  Tiait  to  Yenieo  In  company  with  Franceaco  NotoUo  da  Car- 
rara, he  appeara  to  have  paaaed  tho  fenr  laat  yeara  of  hia  IU)i  between  that 
dumaning  toUtode  and  Padua.  For  fonr  montha  preriona  to  ma  death  ho  was 
In  a  state  of  continual  languor »  and  in  the  mominf  of  July  the  19th ,  in  the 
fear  1374 «  was  found  dead  in  hia  library  cliair  with  hia  head  reatinf  upon  a 
book.  The  chair  is  atill  shown  anionffst  the  precious  relica  of  Arqnh,  which, 
from  the  uninterrupted  Teneratlon  that  haa  been  attached  to  erery  thing 
relative  to  this  great  man  from  the  nooment  of  hia  death  to  the  preoent  bow, 
have ,  It  may  be  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  anthenticity  than  the  Bhakapeariao 
memorials  of  Stratford-upon-Aron. 

Arqnh  (for  the  last  syllable  la  accented  in  pronunciation,  althooghthe 
analogy  of  the  English  language  haa  been  obaerved  In  the  Terse)  la  tweive 
milea  from  Padua,  and  about  three  milea  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to 
RoTigo ,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Euganean  hiUa.  After  a  walk  of  twmty  n^ntes 
across  a  flat  well- wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a  little  blue  lake,  dear  but 
fothomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  ancceasion  of  acclivitiea  and  hilla,  clothed  with 
vlneyarda  and  orcharda ,  rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  treea,  and  every  annay 
fruit  shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road  winda  into  the  hilla  •  and 
the  church  of  Arqnh  is  aoon  aeon  between  a  cleft  where  two  ridgea  alope  to- 
wards each  other,  and  nearly  encloae  the  Tillage.  The  honaee  are  scattersd 
at  intenrala  on  the  steep  aides  of  these  summits ;  and  that  of  the  poet  Is  on  the 
edge  of  a  Uttle  ImoU  OTcrlooking  two  deeoents »  and  commanding  a  Tiew ,  not 
only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales  Immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide 
plains,  aboTo  whoae  low  wooda  of  molberry  and  willow,  thickened  Into  a  dark 
mass  by  festoona  of  Tinea,  tall  aingle  cypreases,  and  the  apirea  of  towna,  are 
aeen  In  the  distance ,  which  stretches  to  the  months  of  the  Po  and  the  ahores 
of  the  Adriatic  The  climate  of  these  Tolcanlc  hills  Is  warmer,  and  the  Tintage 
begins  a  week  aooner  than  In  the  plaina  of  Padna.  Petrarch  la  laid,  for  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  burled.  In  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  ralaed  on  four 
pilasters  on  an  elevated  base ,  and  presenred  from  an  association  with  meansr 
tombe.  It  standa  conspicuously  alone,  but  will  be  soon  oTcrshadowed  by  (bur 
lately  planted  laurels.  Petrarch*s  Fountain,  for  here  CTcry  thing  la  Petrarch's, 
springs  and  cxpanda  itself  beneath  an  artifldal  arch,  a  little  below  the  church, 
andabonndaplentUUly,  In  the  driest  season ,  with  that  soft  water  which  waa 
tho  ancient  wealth  of  the  Euganean  hilla.  It  would  be  more  attractlTe,  were 
*  **  And  If  the  Tirtne  or  prudence  of  Laura  waa  Inozonble,  he  ei^oyed, 
and  might  boaat  of  et^jring,  the  nymph  of  poetry.**  Decline  and  Fall, 
fhap.  uuc.  p.  t37.  Tol.  zn.  8to.    Perhapa  the  if  la  here  meant  for  eltkmi§k» 
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ttael,  la  mom  mmoim ,  baiet  wltb  horneti  and  -wmipi.  Mo  ottier  MtecUteoM 
eMld  MriwlHit0  tlM  tombt  of  Petnreli  tnd  ArehUoehnt.  Th«  rerolnttoai  of 
eeatviM  bare  fpartd  tlMM  atqiiMtered TaUey*,  and  tha  only  Tloleace  whkli 
hat  b««n  offarod  to  fha  aahea  of  Petrardi  waa  {nmnptad,  not  by  taata,  bat 
▼oieiation.  An  attempt  waa  made  to  rob  the  aareophagoa  of  Ita  treaaDre»  and 
one  of  the  arma  was  stolen  by  a  Florentine  throogh  a  rent  which  ia  sttU  Tisibla* 
The  injnry  ia  not  forgotten .  hot  has  aerred  to  Identify  the  poet  with  the 
country  where  he  was  bom ,  bat  where  he  wonld  not  live.  A  peasant  boy  of 
Arqoh  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied,  *'  that  the  people  of  the  parson- 
age knew  all  aboat  him,  bat  that  he  only  knew  that  he  waa  a  Florentine.**  * 

Mr.  Forsyth*  was  not  qaite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrarch  nerer  retamed 
to  Tascany  after  he  had  once  qnitted  it  when  a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass 
throogh  Florence  on  his  way  flrom  Parma  to  Rome ,  and  on  his  retam  in  the 
year  1S60,  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  aoma  acqnaintance  with 
Hi  most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A  Florentine  gentleman ,  ashamed  of  the 
trersion  of  the  poet  for  hla  natlre  country ,  waa  eager  to  point  out  this  trlrial 
oror  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew  and  respected  for  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  extensive  erudition,  and  refined  taste.  Joined  to  that 
engaging  simplicity  of  manners  which  has  been  so  fk«quently  recognised  as 
the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly  not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laara's  lover  haa  been  anxionsly  traced  and  recorded. 
The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  In  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Aresso, 
hi  order  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  oanied  wJien  seven  months  old,  and 
remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  designated  by  a  long  inscription  the 
■pot  where  their  great  feUow-cltlzen  was  bom.  A  tablet  has  been  raised  to 
hfan  at  Parma ,  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha ,  at  the  cathedral  ,**  because  he  waa 

*  Remarks,  J^c.  on  Italy,  p.  95.  note,  2d  edit. 

D.O.Bi. 

Francisco  PetrarcbsB 

Parmensl  Archldiacono. 

Parentibua  prsdaria  geaere  perantlqua 

Ethicea  Christiana  scrlptorl  eximio 

Romann  lingua  resUtutorl 

EtrascJB  principl 

AfHcs  ob  carmen  hftc  in  urbe  peractnm  reglbus  acclto 

8.  P.  Q.  R.  lanrea  donate 

TanU  VIri 

Juvenlllum  juvenia  senilinm  senex 

Stndioslsalmua 

Comea  MIcolaus  Canonlcua  Cloognama 

Marmorea  proxlma  ara  exeitata. 

Ibique  oondito 

Diva  Januaris  craento  corpore 

H.  M.  P. 

SnfTectum 

Bed  inflra  meiitum  Frandsd  aepnlchro 

Somma  hac  in  ade  efferri  mandantla 

Si  Parma  occumberet 

Extera  morta  hen.  nobis  ereptl. 
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mrekdwoM  of  tttttgodetj,  tni  wm  mIj  nicMhed  iPom  Mi  InteMitJ  Mp^lttt 
SB  thetr  ohnroli  ky  «  fofnfii  dtfiktti.  Aiwlter  teUet,  wtth  «  but,  hu  ben 
•retted  to  Mai  et  PftTit,  es  aceonat  of  hii  htcwiag  poooed  tke  ovtimn  of  1M8  te 
tfait  etty,  with  hie  tOB-lB-Uw  BroMono.  The  poUtiod  eondltlOB  wMeh  hu 
for  egee  prodnded  the  Itollini  from  the  orltiolaD  of  the  tMag,himeom9mtitM 
their  ctteatlon  to  the  iUnetntioB  of  the  deed. 


TASSO. 


'  ie  f0C€  •faUkii  fo4*,  the  Cnuettn  fmrtf 
Atii  B^iltom,  wkot$  rnh  envy,**  *«. 

Staase  xmxna.  Usee  4.  and  ?. 


Perhaps  the  eoaplet  In  which  Boilean  depreciates  Tasao  may  aerre  as 
well  aa  any  other  specimen  to  Jostify  the  opinion  fl^ven  of  the  harmony  of 
French  verse:  — 

AMalerba,  hBacan,  prtfAre  Thdophilo, 

Et  le  dhiqQant  daTMae  h«o«t  ror  do  YiiiOa. 

Bat.  IX.  Taia  ITd. 

The  biographer  Seraasi,*  ont  of  tendemesa  to  the  repniaaon  either  of  the 
Italian  or  the  French  poet»  Ss  eager  to  ohanrrt  that  the  artist  recanted  or  ex- 
plained  away  this  oensure,  and  sabaeqnently  allowed  the  aothor  of  the  Jemaa- 
lem  to  be  a  "genloa,  aobllme,  rast,  and  liappily  bom  for  the  highw  fll^ta  of 
poetry.**  To  tliia  we  will  add»  tliat  the  recantation  la  far  firom  satiafhctory, 
when  we  examine  the  whole  anecdote  aa  reported  by  Ollret.**  The  aentence 
pronoanced  against  him  by  Bohonrs  f  is  reoorded  only  to  the  eonfhslon  of  the 
critic,  whose  palinodia  the  Italian  makea  no  effort  to  diacorer,  and  wonld  not, 
periiapa,  accept.  Aa  to  the  oppoeitton  wliidi  tiie  Jervsaiem  enoonnterod  from 
the  Craacan  academy,  who  degraded  Taaeo  flrom  all  competition  with  Arioato, 
below  Bojardo  and  Paid,  the  diagrace  of  anch  oppoaltion  mnat  also  In  aomc 
measore  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alfonso,  and  the  ooart  of  Ferrara.  For 
Leonard  Sahrlatl ,  the  principal  and  nearly  the  aole  origin  of  this  attack ,  was, 

*  La  Vita  del  Tasao,  lib.  m.  p.  S84.  torn.  n.  edit.  Beigamo,  1790. 
•*  Histoire  de  l*Acaddmio Fnn^oiae  depaia  165S  Jnaqah  1700.  par  rAbb« 
d'OUTet,  p.  181.  edit.Amatardam,  ITSO.  ••Maia,  easaite.  Tenant  h  rnaage 
qnll  a  frit  de  aea  talena,  j'aaroia  moatrd  qae  le  ban  aeoa  n*eat  paa  to^|oarace 
qui  domine  ches  iol  ,**  p.  18S.  BoUeaa  said ,  he  had  not  changed  his  opinioa. 
<«  J*ea  ai  al  pea  changd,  dit-U.**  *e.  p.  161. 

t  La  manitee  de  Men  penaer  dana  lea  oiiTiagea  de  reaprlt,  see.  diaL  p.8t. 
edit.  1603.  PhlianteaialbrTasso,  andsaysintheontaet,  **detoaaleabeanx 
eaprita  qne  lltalie  a  pactda,  le  Taase  eat  peat-dtra  eelal  qni  penae  le  pins 
aobtemeat.**  Bat  Bohoan  sesois  to  speak  to  Badoxaa,  who  cloaea  with  the 
abaard  cooiparlaoat  "Faltea  Talolr  le  TMaa  taat  oall  Toaa  plain,  Je  B*en 
tleaapoarmoihYirgUe,"*a.  Ibld.p.lQt. 
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tkn  en  be  BO  doabt*«  taflieaetd  l»7  «  hope  to  tqain  tbe  fltrow  of  the 
Hmm  of  Btto }  an  objoet  which  ho  thought  attalnablo  1^  txaltinff  tho  ropstft- 
ttOB  of  1  nathro  poet  at  the  ezpenae  of  a  HtaI,  then  a  prisoner  of  tMt.  The 
hopet  and  efforU  of  SalTlatl  niiiat  eenre  to  thow  the  eontempocanr  opinion  at 
ttthenatnre  of  the  poet^  imprleonmeat;  and  will  fill  np  the  mearare  of  our 
tadlgnatlon  at  the  tyrant  Jailer.**  In  Ikct,  the  antagonist  of  Taaeo  waa  not  dia- 
appointed  In  the  reception  given  to  hl«  critldnn;  he  waa  called  to  the  eoort 
oTFenran,  where,  baring  endearonred  to  heigfaten  hie  claima  to  fkTonr,  bj 
pip^gjika  om  the  fcmtty  of  hia  eoyereign***^  he  wae  in  tarn  abandoned «  and 
upired  in  neglected  poTorty.  The  opporitlon  of  the  Cmecana  waa  broayht 
tot  eloM  In  alx  yean  after  the  coauBenceinent  of  the  contreverty;  and  if  the 
letdemyewed  Itt  firtt  renown  to  having  abnoet  opened  with  toch  a  paradox  f* 
tthfrobable  that«  on  the  othtr  hand,  the  care  of  hit  reputation  aUeviated 
niker  than  aggravated  the  impcitonmeot  of  the  iiOi"^  poet.  The  defeooe  of 
Ui  COber  and  of  himtelf,  for  both  were  faivolvcd  in  the  centore  of  Salviati. 
iMHMl  enptoyaMnt  for  many  of  hit  tolitaiy  hoort ,  and  the  captive  conld  have 
htea  bat  little  embacratted  to  reply  to  aocatationt,  where,  amoagat  other 
daUaiiBenclet,  he  wat  charged  witii  Invidiontly  omitting,  in  hit  comparitoB 
Mweea  nranoe  and  Italy,  to  make  any  aentien  of  the  cupola  of  St,  Maria  del 
FkMe  at  Florenee.tt  The  lato  blognpher  of  Ariotto  aeemt  at  If  wHUog  to 
naew  the  eontroveny  by  doubling  the  hitarpietatiett  of  Tatto*t  telf-ettima- 
tMaftt  lebited  in  6eiatai*t  life  of  the  poet.  Bat  Tlrabotohl  had  befoie  laid 
tktt  ririory  at  rottf,  by  thowlng*  that  l>etween  Aiiotto  and  Tatto  it  it  not  a 
qneitlon  of  comparlton,  but  of  preference. 

*  La  Vita,  Mc,  lib.  m.  p.  90.  torn.  it.  The  Bngllth  reader  may  tee  an 
•eeount  of  the  oppotitlon  of  the  Crutca  to  Tatto,  in  Dr.  Bla^,  Life,  Ac. 
di^  xvn.  vol.  n. 

Pcrfhrther,  and,  it  It  hoped,  decltlve  proof,  thatTMto  wat  nelthet 


nore  nor  teat  flian  a  prttoaer  cjT  tfoft ,  the  reader  It  referred  to  "  Hittorical 
mottratlont  of  the  IVth  Canto  of  Ohilde  Harold,"  page  f.  and  followfaHp. 
*^Onaioni  ftinebri . . .  deUe  lodi  dlDenLuigl,  Cardinal  d  Btto ...  deU 


Mi  di  Donno  Alfonto  d*Etto.    Bee  La  Vita,  Ub.  nx.  p.  117. 

t  It  wat  founded  in  1583,  and  the  Crutcan  antwer  to  Peliegrino*t  Cartiffat 
otmmpoe$ia,  wat  pnbllthed  in  1584. 

ft  Cotanto  potb  tempre  In  Ini  U  veleno  detta  ana  pettlma  volonttk  contro 
lOa  naalcn  Florentlna.**  La  Vita,  lib.  m.  pp.  98.  98.  torn.  n. 
ttt  La  VIU  di  M.  L.  Ariotto.  tcritta  daU*  Abate  Oirohuno  BarufiTaldl 
Gitolore,  Ac ,  Femn,  1897,  Ub.  m.  p.  18^  See  "Hittorical  lUutntiont,** 
^p.f8. 

I  Btorin  della  Lett.  Ac  lib.  xn.  torn.  va.  par.  m.  p.  1390.  tect.  4. 
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"  Th9  lightning  rent  from  AriottoU  bust. 
The  iron  crown  of  taureVi  mimicked  leaves,^ 

8Unz«  ZX.I.  lloei  1*  and  S. 

Before  the  temeiiii  ef  Ailosto  were  remOTed  from  flie  BenedietiiM  dMrdi 
to  tlie  Itbiwjr  of  Fefrart,  his  Iratt,  whleh  rarmoimted  the  tomb,  wee  ttraek  Vf 
Ughtntng,  and  e  crown  of  iron  lenrela  melted  twty.  The  event  haa  been  n^ 
oorded  by  a  wrfter  of  the  laat  eentnry.*  The  trtnifer  of  these  aacred  aabee,  en 
the  eth  of  Jane ,  1801 ,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectadea  of  the  shoit- 
llred  Italian  Bepablie;  and  to  eonseerate  the  memory  of  the  eeremony,  Oe 
once  fiimons  fUlen  /nffepMi  were  roTired  and  re-formed  into  the  Ailostean 
academy.  T%e  laive  pnblio  plaee  throogfa  wUeh  the  prooessiott  paraded  was 
then  for  the  first  time  called  Arlosto  Square.  The  aothor  of  the  Orlando  is 
Jealonsly  claimed  as  tiie  Homer,  not  of  Italy ,  bnt  Fetrara.**  The  mother  of 
Arlosto  was  of  Regglo,  and  the  house  In  which  be  was  bom  is  carefUly 
distinfnished  by  a  tablet  with  these  words :  *'  Qni  naoqae  Lndorlco  Arlosto  11 
tlomo  8.  dl  Settembre  dell'  anno  1474.'*  Bnt  the  Fenrarese  make  ngbt  of  ttM 
accident  by  which  their  poet  was  bom  abroad ,  and  claim  blm  ezchiatTely  Ibr 
thefar  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  his  arm-chair,  and  his  Inkstand, 
and  his  antographs. 

" Hie  illins  arma, 

Htc  cnrms  fhit ** 

The  hoQse  where  he  llTcd,  the  room  where  he  died,  are  designated  by  his  own 
replaced  memorial,***  jtnd  by  a  recent  inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  mors 
Jealous  of  their  claims  since  the  animosity  of  Denina,  arlring  from  a  cans 
which  their  apologists  mysterionsly  hint  is  not  nnknown  to  them,  rentared  te 
degrade  theto  soU  and  climate  to  a  Bttottan  incapacity  for  all  aptarltoal  pro- 
dactions.  A  qnarto  rolame  has  been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  tUs 
snpplement  to  Barottl's  Memoirs  of  the  illastrions  Ferrarese  has  been  coo- 
sidered  n  trinmphant  reply  to  the  "Qnadro  Storico  Statistlco  delf  Ala 
Itolia.- 

*  **ia  raccontaroao  qneT  monacl,  eh*  essendo  cadnto  on  Itohnlne  neUt 
loro  chiesa  schiantb  esse  dalle  temple  la  corona  dl  laoro  a  qnelT  Inmoctale 
poeta.**  Op.  dl  Bianooni ,  vol.  m.  p.  176.  ed.  Mflano ,  1803 ;  lettera  at  Signor 
Ontdo  Savlni  Arclfislocrltico ,  snir  indole  dl  nn  fhlmine  cadnto  in  Dreids 
Tanno  1750. 

**  **Appas8lonata  ammlratore  ed  Invltto  apologlsta  dell*  Omera  Per' 
raretCt^  The  title  was  first  given  by  Tasso ,  and  Is  qaoted  to  the  conftisloB  of 
the  Tatsittit  lib.  m.  pp.  269.  36S.    La  Vita  di  If.  L.  Arlosto,  *c 
***  **  Parva  sed  apta  mlhl,  sed  nnlli  obnoxla,  sed  non 

Sordlda,  parte  meo  sed  tamen  are  domns.** 
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xn. 

ANCIENT  SUPEBSTITIONS  RESPECTING  LIGHTNING. 

^  Ar  the  true  taurel'-wrealk  whiek  Glory  wea^w 
U  of  the  tre§  no  boH  of  thnnder  eteavet:* 

Stanza  xlx.  Ilnea  4.  and  5. 

The  eagle,  the  aea  calf,  the  laurel,*  and  the  white  Tine^  were  amongpt 
the  most  approved  preserratiTeB  a^inst  lightning:  Jupiter  chose  the  first, 
Angnstna  C»sar  the  second  ,***  and  Tiberins  never  fiiiled  to  wear  a  wreath  of 
the  tlUrd  when  the  sky  threatened  a  thnnder-sK>rm.t  These  superstitions 
may  be  received  withont  a  sneer  in  a  country  where  the  magical  properties  of 
the  hazel  twig  have  not  lost  all  their  credit;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  not 
be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  commentator  on  Suetonios  has  taken  upon 
Idmself  gravely  to  disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius ,  by 
mentioning  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote  a  laurel  was  actually  struck  by 
lightning  at  Borne. ff 


zm. 

**Know  thai  tkeUghining  tmieiifiei  hoiomJ* 

Stanza  zi.i.  Hue  8. 

The  Cnrtian  lake  and  flio  Bumlnal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum,  having  l>een 
touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and  the  memory  of  the  accident  was 
preserved  by  tiptUeal,  or  altar  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well,  with  a  little 
cliapel  covering  the  cavi^  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were  thought  to  be  incorruptible;!  and  a 
stroke  not  fatal  conferred  perpetual  dignity  upon  the  man  so  distlngotshed  by 
heaven  .SS 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  In  a  white  garment,  and  burled 
where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was  not  confined  to  tiie  worshippers  of 
Jupiter:  the  Lombards  believed  in  the  omens  ftamished  by  tlgfatning;  and  a 
Christian  priest  confesses  that,  by  a  diabolical  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  foretold  to  Agilnlf,  duke  of  Turin,  an  event  which  came  to  pass,  and  gave 

*  Aqulla,  vltulus  marinus,  et  laurus,  fhlmine  non  feriuntur.    Plin.  Nat. 
Hist  lib.  n.  cap.  65. 
••  Columella,  lib.  x. 
***  Sneton.  in  Vit.  August,  cap.  xc. 
.  in  Vit.  Tiberii,  cap.  itXxx. 


4 


Note  2.  p.  409.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1667. 
"  "   1.  C.  ~  "  "   ~ 


%  Vid.  J.  C.  BnUenger,  de  Terra  Mots  et  Fnladalb.  Ub.  v.  oap.  xr. 
U  OiMg  *»Qawo>&9lg  &nfi6g  iau,  ^fv  mai  tis  ^s^  tifuStcu*   Pint 
Sympoa.  vid.  J.  C.  Bulleng.  nt  sup. 
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him  1  queen  and  t  crown.*  There  wti,  howerer,  eoniethinf  eqnlToeal  In  ttli 
•Ign,  whleh  the  aaelent  inhabitente  ef  Borne  did  not  •Iwvyu  eonilder  pro* 
pitiona;  and  aa  the  feara  are  likely  to  laat  longer  than  the  conaolatlona  of 
anperatition ,  U  la  not  atrange  that  the  Romana  of  the  age  of  LeoX.  ahoold 
have  been  ao  oHMh  teirifled  aft  aome  Mtalateqireted  aftonaa  tm  to  reqoire  the 
ezhortatlona  of  a  achoUur ,  who  amjed  all  the  learning  •»  thunder  and  light- 
ning te  proTO  the  omen  (kToarable ;  beginning  with  the  flaah  which  atmck  the 
walla  of  Yelltne,  and  indndlng  that  which  played  iq^n  a  gate  at  Florence,  and 
foretold  the  pontlflcate  of  one  of  Ita  citixena.** 


XIV. 

THE  VENUS  OF  1IEDICI8. 

"  fkert,  ioo,  the  Goddeu  lovet  in  »tmi»,* 

Stansa  xxjx.  line  1. 

The  Tiew  of  the  Venna  of  Medlcia  Instantly  anggeata  the  linea  la  (b« 
SaatoiM  and  the  eomparlaon  of  the  object  with  the  deacription  prorea,  not 
only  the  correctneaa  of  the  portrait ,  bnt  the  pecnliar  turn  of  thought ,  aid ,  If 
the  term  may  be  aaedy  tha  aeauml  langlnation  of  tiM  deaerlptlTe  poet  1%« 
aame  condaalon  may  be  deduced  from  another  hint  in  the  aame  epiaode  of 
Mnsidora ;  for  Thomaon*a  notion  of  the  prlyilegea  of  fhToored  love  most  luivo 
been  either  rery  primitire ,  or  rather  deficient  In  delicacy ,  when  he  made  his 
grateftd  nymph  Inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  aome  happier  moment  he 
might  perhaps  be  the  companion  of  her  bath :  — 

"  The  time  may  come  yon  need  not  fly.** 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  thelilfe  of  Dr.  Johnaon.  We  wfll 
not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery  without  a  word  on  the  Wketler.  It  seeoii 
atrange  that  the  character  of  that  diapnted  ataine  ahoold  not  ba  entirely  de- 
cided, at  leaat  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  haa  aeen  a  sarcophagus  la  the 
Testibnle  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without  the  waUa,  at  Borne,  whaie  Um 
whole  group  of  the  fhble  of  Marayaa  la  aeen  in  tolerable  preaerraHon ;  and  the 
Scythian  alaTC  whetting  the  knife  la  repreaented  exactly  in  the  aame  posUloo 
aa  thla  celebrated  maaterplece.  The  alare  la  not  naked ;  but  it  la  easier  to  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to  auppose  the  knife  In  the  hand  of  the  Floreatiae 
statue  an  instrument  for  shaving,  v^ch  It  must  be.  If,  aa  tiansl  supposes,  tba 
man  Is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Jullua  Caaar.    Winskefanann,  Ulastrstlar  * 

•  PauU  Diaeoni  de  Geatla  Langobard.  Hb.  m.  c^.  sir.  fa.  15.  edit. 
Tanrin.  1&97.  ^ 

**  I.  P.  ValerianI  de  fhlmlnum  sIgnificatlonibM  deelam^o,  an.  vrsr. 
Bom.  torn.  v.  p.  8t8.    The  declamation  la  addreaaed  to  Jall«  <^ 
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bu  MUtf  of  th«  aame  raliifMt,  foBon*  the  opMen  of  Loonard  AffoatIiil»  ani 
Uf  anthoritj  migki  ha:T«  boon  tho«tiii  eoBeUwiTe,  ore*  IT  tko  rMomblMMO  4id 
■ot  atrike  Um  aioat  eareleaa  ebaarrar.*  Aaongat  tko  bronaaa  of  tha  um» 
VdMolx  ooUaoUan  ia  atiU  to  bo  aeea  tbo  kiaorlbod  tablat  oofilad  and  oook 
■antai  npom  by  Mr.  Gibbon.**  Onr  hialarlan  imind  aomo  diflBealtlaa,  bat  dM 
•at  dariat  froaa  bia  Uloatiatio&t  ho  might  ba  raxod  to  hoar  that  hia  critialaai 
haa  baaii  thnvwL  awj  ob  as  inaeriiitloii  naw  gasarally  loaognlaad  to  ba  a 


XV. 

,     MADAME  DB  STAEU 
"ia  SoHta  CroceU  fcolff  pradaeli  (Ja.* 

Stanza  lit.  Una  1. 

Thia  nama  will  recall  tbo  memory,  not  only  of  tboae  whoaa  tomba  havo 
ralaad  the  Santa  Croeo  Into  tho  centre  of  pUfTlmago,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  hot 
of  her  whoBO  oloqnenoo  waa  ponred  over  the  Uloatriona  aahea,and  whoaa  Tolce 
b  now  aa  mute  aa  thoae  ahe  aong.  CononiA  la  no  more ;  and  with  her  ahonld 
expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  andthoenTyi  which  threw  too  dasaUnf  or  too 
dark  a  dond  roond  the  march  of  ganlno,  and  forbad  the  ateady  gasa  of  dla- 
Interoatod  criticiam.  We  haro  her  plotwa  ambelUahad  or  diatortod,  aa  Mend- 
ahip  or  detraction  haa  held  the  pencil ;  the  Impartial  portrait  waa  hardly  to  bo 
a^Mctod  from  a  contempwary.  The  immediate  toIoo  of  her  annrlTora  will.  It 
ie  probable,  bo  fn  from  affordiBf  a  joat  aatlmato  of  her  aingnlar  capacity.  The 
gallantry,  tha  lore  of  woadcr,  and  the  hope  of  aiaociated  fame,  which  Unnted 
the  edge  of  conanre,  moat  ceaao  to  azlat.  —Tha  dead  hare  noaaxs  they  cat  aor- 
prlae  by  no  new  miracles;  they  can  confer  no  priTllege:  Corinna  haa  ceaaodto 
be  a  woman — sholaonlyanaothor:  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  many  will  repay 
themaelroa  for  fbrmer  complaisance,  by  a  sererity  to  which  the  extravagance  of 
preriooa  praiaeamay  perhapa  give  the  ooloor  of  troth.  Tha  latest  posterity,  for 
to  the  lateat  poaterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  will  haro  to  pronooncoopon 
her  Tariona  prodnctiona;  and  the  longer  the  rista  throngh  which  they  are  aeon, 
the  more  accnrately  minnte  will  be  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  Justice,  of 
the  dedaion.  She  will  entar  into  that  exiatenca  in  which  the  great  writera  of 
all  agea  and  nations  are ,  aa  it  were  associated  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and, 
tern  that  anparior  aphera,  abed  their  eternal  inflnanoe  for  the  control  and  eon* 
aaiatkm  of  asmiUnd.  Bat  tha  indivktaud  wttl  giadnally  diaappaar  aa  tha 
aalhar  la  aioto  diatfaietly  aeont  some  one,  tharafora,  of  an  thoao  whom  tha 
eharma  of  terohmtary  wit,  and  of  oaay  hoapttaUty,  attracted  within  tha 

*  Seo  Monlm.  Ant.  Ined.  par.  i.  cap.  xvn.  n.  xui;  pag.  50. ;  and  Storia 
dalll  Arti,  Ae.  lib.  xi.  cap.  i.  tom.  n.  pag.  814.  not.  B. 
**  NoiBlnaganteaqne  Antiqasi  Italiai,  p.  304.  adit  oat. 
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frlMdlf  elretot  of  Coppet  ihoald  meM  from  obOvtoa  tiioM  TirtoM  vhUh, 
dtkoiifli  tliey  «re  Mid  to  loro  tbo  •hado,  are.  in  CmI,  mon  ft^qnoatty  diUled 
tban  exdtod  tj  tho  domeaCle  carat  of  prirate  Ufa.  ioma  one  alMold  be  fonnd 
to  p<Nrtniy  the  anaffeeted  gracet  with  wliiA  ahe  adoniad  thoae  dearer  relatioa- 
ili^,  the  performance  of  whose  dnttea  ia  rather  dlacorered  amongst  the 
ittterier  secrats,  than  seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  Cunily  tntereoone; 
and  whioh ,  indeed ,  it  reqnirea  the  delicacy  of  genuine  affection  to  qaalify  for 
the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator.  Some  one  shoold  be  found,  not  to  c^cbrate, 
but  to  describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the  centre  of  s 
society,  ever  raried,  and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  which,  direated  of  the 
ambition  and  the  arts  of  public  rlralry ,  shone  forth  only  to  gfre  Aresh  anims- 
tion  to  those  around  h«r.  The  mother  tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly 
beloTod,  the  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed,  the  charitable 
patroness  of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  she  cherished, 
and  protected,  and  fed.  Her  loss  will  be  mourned  the  most  where  she  wss 
known  the  best;  and,  to  the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends ,  and  more  depend- 
anU,  may  be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a  stranger,  who,  amidst  the 
snblimer  scenes  of  tlie  Leman  lalte,  raceired  hia  chief  satiafaetioa  fh>m  coo 
templating  Uie  engaging  qualities  of  the  incomparable  Corinna. 


ALFIEKI. 


"Hererepou 
Attgeh**,  Alfieii'*  btmet," 

Stansa  ur.  Unei  6.  and  7. 

Alfieri  is  the  great  name  of  thia  age.  The  Italians,  without  waiting  for 
the  hundred  years ,  consider  liim  as  "a  poet  good  in  law.**  —  His  memory  is 
the  more  dear  to  tiiem  because  he  Is  the  l>ard  of  freedom ;  and  because ,  u 
such.  Ills  tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  from  any  of  their  soyerelgns. 
They  are  but  yery  seldom ,  and  but  yery  few  of  them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It 
was  observed  by  Cicero ,  tliat  nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre.*    In  tiie  autumn  of  1816,  a 

*  The  free  expression  of  their  honest  sentiments  survived  their  liberties. 
Titlos,  the  friend  of  Antony,  presented  them  with  games  in  Hie  theatre  of 
Fompey.  They  did  not  suffer  ttie  brilliuicy  of  tlie  spectacle  to  effhee  from 
tlMir  memoiy  that  the  man  who  ftealslMd  theas  with  the  entertainmsot  had 
murdered  the  son  of  Pompey  t  they  drove  him  from  the  theatra  with  earses» 
The  moral  sense  of  a  populace,  spontaneously  expressed,  is  never  wrongs 
£ven  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs  Joined  In  the  execration  of  the  citizens,  by 
shouting  round  the  chariots  of  Lepldus  and  Plancns ,  who  had  proacribed  their 
brothert,  De  GerwutnU  non  de  GaUu  duo  triumphoMt  ContmUtx  a  siyinf 
worth  a  record,  were  It  nothing  but  a  good  pun.  fO.  YalL  Patercnli  Hilt, 
lib.  n.  cap.  xjuux.  pag.  78.  edit.  Elsevlr.  ICM.    Ibid.  lib.  n.  cap.  uxxfu.] 
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wlefcnim  InpvoTTlMtoit  tzhlMted  Us  telento  ftt  the  Op«m-hoaf6  •f  Mflan. 
TiMrMuUiif  of  the  theeea  handed  hi  for  the  ralijeete  of  hit  poetry  wasreoetved 
hf  A  Teiy  noaerom  udieiiee,  for  the  oioet  part  in  eilenoe,  or  with  laughter; 
oat  when  the  aiolftant,  onfolding  one  of  the  papert,  exclaimed.  The  apotheosis 
sf  Victor  Atfieri ,  the  whole  theatre  bont  into  a  ehont,  and  the  applanie  waa 
coatimwd  for  some  memente.  The  lot  did  not  fall  on  Alfieri;  and  the  Signer 
flgrieei  had  to  poor  forth  hie  extemporary  eommon-places  on  tike  bombardment 
ef  Ugiera.  The  ehoiee»  indeed,  ia  not  left  to  aceident  qoite  eo  mnch  at  mi|^ 
be  tboQgfat  firom  a  flnt  Tiew  of  the  ceremony;  and  the  police  not  only  takea 
care  to  look  at  the  papera  beforehand,  bot,  in  ease  of  any  pmdential  after- 
theogiit,  alepa  in  to  eonrect  the  blindneia  of  chance.  The  propoaal  for  deifying 
IMeri  waa  receiyed  with  immediate  enthoriaam,  the  rather  becasee  it  waa  con- 
Jeotnred  there  woold  be  no  opportunity  of  carrying  It  into  eifect. 


XYIL 

MACmAYELLI. 

"Here  MachiavellPs  earth  returned  to  whence  itrose,^ 

Stansa  ut.  line  9. 

The  affectation  of  •implldty  in  sepnlchral  inicrlptlone ,  which  eo  often 
leares  na  uncertain  whether  the  etnictwre  before  us  ia  an  actual  depoiitcry ,  or 
a  cenotaph,  or  a  aimple  memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  glTcn  to  the  tomb  of 
MechiaTelli  no  Information  at  to  the  p'ace  or  time  of  the  birth  or  death,  the 
age  or  parentage,  of  the  hiatorian. 

TJkMTo  voMon  anrxxTM  tam  xlooxtm 

MlGOOXsArS  MACBIAVXIXI. 

There  aeema  at  leaat  no  reaaon  why  the  name  should  not  have  been  put  abore 
fhe  sentenee  which  alludes  to  it. 

It  win  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  which  haTe  passed  the 
same  of  Machiavelli  into  an  epithet  prOTerbial  of  iniquity  exist  no  longer  at 
norenee.  Hla  memory  waa  persecuted  as  Ida  life  had  been  for  an  attachment 
to  Hberty  incompatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism ,  which  succeeded 
the  foil  of  the  free  gOTommenU  of  Italy.  He  was  put  to  the  torture  for  being 
a  **  libertine,**  that  Is,  for  wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence;  and 
Mch  are  the  undying  efforts  <tf  those  who  are  Intereated  in  the  perrersion  not 
e^  of  the  nature  of  actions ,  but  the  meaning  of  words ,  that  what  waa  once 
patriotismt  haa  by  degrees  come  to  signify  debauch.  We  have  onrselyes  out- 
Mred  the  old  meaning  of  "liberality,'*  which  is  now  another  word  for  treason 
hi  one  country  and  for  Infatuation  In  alL  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  strange 
mistake  to  accuae  the  author  of  **  The  Prince  ,**  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny; 
and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition  would  condemn  his  work^  for  such  a  delin* 
Vitney.    The  foct  is,  that  MachiaveUi,  as  is  usual  with  those  against  whom  no 
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crime  can  be  prored*  was  empeeted  of  end  eharged  with  stlielgmi  eod  Hieftel 
Md  iMt  meet  rloleat  oppoeen  of  "TIm  Prinee*  were  both  Jeeaite,  one  ef 
whom  perraaded  the  InqoUltlon  *'  benchb  foaee  taido,**  to  prohibit  the  tre8tiie» 
and  the  other  qnattlled  the  eeoretarj  of  the  Ftorentiae  repobUo  aa  no  better 
Hum  a  fbol.  The  ftrther  PosteTln  waa  proTod  nerer  to  hare  read  flio  book,  and 
the  flitlier  Lnecheeini  not  to  lutTe  nndentood  it.  It  la  elear,  howenrer,  thit 
aneh  eritica  moat  hare  objeeted  not  to  the  riaTery  of  the  doetrfnea,  bnt  to  the 
aoppoaed  tendeney  of  a  leaaon  which  ahows  liow  dlatlnct  are  the  Intateata  ef 
a  monarch  flrom  the  liappineaa  of  mankind.  The  Jeanita  aae  re  iitablUliod  In 
Italy,  and  the  last  chapter  of  ** The  Prince**  may  again  call  forth  a  partlnahr 
reftitatien  from  those  who  are  employed  once  BMre  in  mooldinff  the  aateda  ef 
the  rising  generation,  so  aa  to  recelTe  the  impreeaiona  of  despotlBiii.  The 
chapter  bears  for  tttie,  ••  Bsortaslone  a  Uberare  to  Italia  dal  Barbail,*'  nad  oen- 
dadea  with  a  libertine  excitement  to  the  fhture  redemption  of  Italy.  **  Men  rf 
dcre  adonqne  lasciar  paaaare  qnesta  oceasione,  aocioechb  U  Italto  Tegga  dope 
tanto  tempo  apparlre  nn  sno  redentore.  Nb  posso  esprimere  eon  qonl  amote 
ei  fosse  rieeynto  in  tuite  quelle  prorlncie^che  hanno  patito  per  qaesteUteTlcni 
esteme,  con  qual  sete  dl  rendetta,  con  che  ostlnata  fade,  eon  che  toetlme. 
Qoali  porte  se  11  serrerebeno?  Qnali  popoli  11  negfaerebbono  to  obbodlensa? 
Qaale  Italiano  11  negherebbe  rosseqnio?  jld  oomumo  puzxa  QxneaTo  BAnBAno 

nOMDIXO.*** 


xvni. 

DJkNTB. 

'  Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  tleepe  afar,^ 

Stanza  t^rtu  Una  1. 

Dante  was  bom  In  Florence ,  in  the  year  IML  Ho  fought  in  two  battles, 
was  fourteen  times  ambassad^,  and  once  prior  of  the  republic  When  Hm 
party  of  Charles  of  AiUon  triumphed  orer  the  Bianchi,  he  was  abaent  on  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Bonlfoce  vm.  •  and  was  condemned  to  two  yeara*  baniah* 
moot,  and  to  a  fine  of  8000  lire;  on  the  non^tayment  of  which  he  waa  fhrther 
punished  by  the  aequestration  of  all  hia  property.  The  repnbllc,  howeyer,  was 
not  content  with  this  satisfaction,  for  la  1772  was  diseoTered  in  the  arehlTCS 
at  Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  la  the  elcTenth  of  a  list  of  flfteen  eon- 
demned  in  1303  to  be  burnt  aUve ;  TaUe  pervenient  igne  combwrntnr  $ic  quad 
morialur.  The  pretext  for  thia  judgment  waa  a  proof  of  ufair  barter,  «x- 
tortiona,  and  illicit  gains.  BoroolaHaniin  inifnarum,  ext^ruomm,  et  ilUeUo^ 
rum  lucrorum,**uA  with  such  aa  aeensatlon  it  la  notatrangethatDaatoahonM 

*  II  Principe  di  Niecolb  KaehtoTelll ,  Ae.  eon  to  prefosloaa  e  lo  note 
istoriche  e  politiohe  dl  M.  Amelot  de  U  Honaaaye  a  r  eaame  e  confotaslone 
deir  opera  ....  Cosmopoli,  1769. 

•»  Storia  delU  Lett  Ital.  tom.  t.  lib.  in.  par.  S.  p.  448.  Tlrabosehl  Is  in- 
correct:  the  dates  of  the  three  decrees  agataist  Dante  are  A.  D.  1I0S»  131i 
and  1818. 
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ttKf  ihlrttyi  xwotasted  bis  iiui«e«B«e ,  «ad  fh«  lp|Qttic«  of  hfi  Mlow-dilsens. 
Hi*  cpp««l  to  floronee  wat  teooiii]Mmi«d  tj  another  to  the  Emperor  Henrf; 
ted  the  death  of  that  aorereign  In  ISIS  waa  the  algnal  for  a  sentence  of  iire< 
▼oe^fle  hantahment.  He  had  before  Hngered  near  Taiemny  with  hopes  of 
reeaB;  then  travelled  faito  the  north  of  Italy,  -where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  hla 
longest  residence;  and  he  finally  settled  at  Rayenna,  which  was  his  ordinary 
bat  not  constant  abode  nntn  his  death.  The  reftisal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant 
him  a  pnblio  andtenee,  on  the  part  of  Gnldo  NotcUo  da  Polenta,  his  protector, 
is  aald  to  hare  beeniMie  principal  cause  of  this  erent,  which  happened  In  1821. 
He  waa  burled  ("In  sacra  mlnomm  «de")  at  Rayenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb, 
wiileh  was  erected  by  Ghildo ,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  148S,  prwtor  for 
thatrepnblic  which  had  reftised  to  hear  htan,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsl, 
hi  1692,  and  replaced  by  a  more  magnlllcent  sepnlchre ,  constructed  in  1780  at 
the  ejcpense  of  the  Cardinal  Lnigi  Valentl  Gonzaga.  The  offence  or  misfortune 
of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  defeated  party ,  and ,  as  his  least  fhTOurable 
biographers  allege  against  him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness 
of  manner.  But  the  next  age  paid  hononra  almost  dlTine  to  the  exile.  The 
Fkucntines,  haTlng  in  Tain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recorer  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  church,*  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the  Idols  of 
their  cathedraL  They  struck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him.  The  cities 
of  Italy ,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about  his  own  birth ,  contended  for  that  of 
his  great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  thehr  hononr  to  prove  that 
he  had  finished  the  seventh  Canto  before  they  drove  him  from  his  native  city. 
Fifty-one  years  after  his  death ,  they  endowed  a  professorial  chair  for  the  ex- 
pounding of  hla  verses,  and  Boeeaocio  was  appointed  to  thla  patriotic  employ- 
ment. The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  the  commen- 
tators, if  they  performed  but  little  service  to  llteratare,  augmented  the  venera- 
tion which  beheld  a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  In  all  the  images  of  his  mystio 
muse.  His  birth  and  his  Infiuicy  were  discovered  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  those  of  ordinary  men:  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  his  earliest 
biographer,  relates  that  his  mother  was  warned  In  a  dream  of  the  Importance 
of  her  pregnancy:  and  it  was  found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had 
manifested  his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  or  tiieology ,  which ,  under 
the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a  substantial  mistress.  When  the 
Divtae  Comedy  had  beea  recognised  as  a  asere  mortal  production ,  and  at  the 
diatanee  of  two  eenturiea,  when  eritlciam  and  competition  had  sobered  the 
ludgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was  seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer;** 
and  though  the  preforence  appeared  to  some  oasnists  **  an  heretical  blasphemy 
wortty  of  the  fiamea,**  the  contest  waa  vigorously  nMintained  fbr  nearly  fifty 
yeara.  In  later  times  it  was  made  a  question  which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona 
ecMld  boast  af  having^  patronised  him,***  and  the  jealous  soepticism  of  one 

*  8o  relates  Flclno,  but  some  ftdok  his  coronation  only  an  allegory.   8ee 
fltoria,  Ac.  ut  sup.  p.  469. 

**  By  Varehl,  In  his  Ereolano.    The  controversy  continued  fh>m  1670  to 
Mldb    See  Storm,  Ac.  torn.  vn.  lib.  m.  par.  m.  p.  1S80. 

***  Glo.  Jaoopo  Dlonisl  Canonlco  dl  Verona.  Serle  di  Aneddotl,  n.  2.  See 
Storia,  Jke.  torn,  v  Ub.  i.  par.  i.  p.  24. 
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wnter  would  not  «Uow  BAYenna  the  andoabted  poneMloB  of  hU  boaeo.  Bv«i 
tho  critical  Tiraboschi  waa  inclined  to  belicTe  that  the  poet  had  foreaeen  and 
foretold  one  of  the  discoverlee  of  Galileo.  —  Like  the  great  originala  of  other 
natione ,  hie  popularity  haa  not  always  maintained  the  same  leveL  The  laat 
age  eeemed  inclined  to  nndenralne  him  as  a  model  and  a  stady;  and  Betttaielli 
one  day  rebuked  his  popll  Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extra* 
vagances  of  the  Commedia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered  firom 
the  Gallic  idolatries  of  Cesarotti,  has  retomed  to  the  ancient  worship,  and  the 
Danteggiare  of  the  northern  Italians  is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  the  more 
moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  even  by  the  Italians; 
but  the  celebrated  Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  tlUs  defect,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved  for  one  so  devoted  to 
bia  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


XIX. 

TOMB  OF  THE  SCIPIOS. 

"'Like  Scipio,  buried  bg  the  nphraidiitg  shore; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed/*  &c. 

Stansa  i.vn.  lines  ),  9,  and  4. 

The  elder  Scipio  Africanos  had  a  tomb  if  he  was  not  buried  at  Litemnm, 
whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary  banishment.  This  tomb  waa  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  story  of  an  Inscription  upon  it,  Ingrata  Palriut  having 
given  a  name  to  a  modem  tower ,  is ,  if  not  true ,  an  agreeable  fiction.  If  he 
was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there.* 

In  cosi  angnsta  a  solitaria  villa 

Era  *1  grand*  nomo  che  d*  AlMca  s^appella 

Perchb  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla  ** 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  viee  pecnliar  to  repnbUea;  and  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance  of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have 
a  hundred  examples  of  the  fidl  of  oonrtly  Cavonrites.  Besides ,  a  people  hav« 
often  repented  — •  a  monarch  aeldom  or  never.  Leaving  iqtart  many  famiMT 
proob  0^  this  fact,  a  abort  story  may  abow  the  differenoe  between  even  an 
ariatoeracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Piaani,  having  been  defsated  in  1364  at  Poitolongo,  and  many 
yeara  afterwarda  in  the  more  deciaive  action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoeae,  waa 
recalled  by  the  Venetian  government,  andithrown  into  chalna*    The  ATTOga- 

*  Vitam  Litemi  egit  aine  deaiderio  urbls.  See  T.  Llv.  ffist.  lib.  xxxvni. 
Livy  reports  that  some  said  he  waa  burled  at  LitenuuBi  othen  at  Borne  JM^ 
cap.  I.V. 

•*  Trionfo  deUa  CasUth. 
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doil  propoied  to  behead  him ,  hot  the  rapreme  tribunal  was  eontent  with  the 
•entence  of  impriaoiiment.  YHkUst  Plaanl  waa  suffering  thia  onmerited  dia- 
gnoe,  Chioxa,  In  the  Tidnltj  of  the  capital*,  waa  bjr  the  asslstanoe  of  the 
Siguw  of  Padua,  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the  intelligence 
of  that  disaster,  the  great  bell  of  St.  MariL*s  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and  the 
people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleya  were  summoned  to  the  repnlse  of  the 
approaching  enemy;  bat  thej  protested  they  would  not  move  a  step,  unless 
PiaanI  were  liberated  and  placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was  in- 
stantly assembled:  the  prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge, 
Andrea  Contarini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  the  neces- 
alties  of  the  state ,  whose  only  hope  of  safety  was  reposed  on  his  efforts ,  and 
who  implored  him  to  forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her  senriee. 
^  I  hare  submitted  ,^  replied  the  magnanimous  republican ,  **  1  bare  submitted 
to  yonr  deliberations  withont  complaint;  I  have  supported  patiently  the  pains 
of  imprisonment,  for  they  were  inflicted  at  your  command t  this  Is  no  time  to 
enqnfre  wheitier  I  deserred  them  —  the  good  of  the  repubHe  may  hare  seemed 
to  require  It,  and  that  wlilch  the  republic  resolves  is  alwaya  resolved  wisely 
Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  preservation  of  my  country.** 
Plaanl  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  by  his  ezertlona,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Carlo  SSeno,  the  Yenetians  soon  recovered  the  ascendency  over  their 
maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their  citisens  than  the 
Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the  one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have 
been  a  national,  not  an  individual  object;  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
equality  before  the  laws,  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer**  considered  the  great 
dlatinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the  barbarians,  the  mutual  rights 
of  fellow-citizens  seem  never  to  have  been  the  prhicipal  scope  of  the  old 
democradea.  The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  liberty  of  former 
sUtea ,  and  the  signification  attached  to  that  word  by  the  happier  constitution 
of  England,  is  Ingeniously  developed.  The  Italians ,  however,  when  they  had 
ceaaed  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon  those  times  of  turbulence, 
when  every  dtiaen  might  rise  to  a  share  of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never 
been  taught  fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  of  a  monarchy.  Sperone  SperonI, 
when  Francis  Maria  II.  Duke  of  Bovere  proposed  the  question,  "which  was 
preferable,  the  republic  or  the  principality  —  the  perfect  and  not  durable ,  or 
the  leas  perfect  and  not  so  liable  to  change  ,**  replied ,  **  that  our  bappineas  is 
to  be  measured  by  its  quality,  not  by  Its  duration;  and  that  he  preferred  to 
live  for  one  day  like  a  man ,  than  for  a  hundred  years  like  a  brute,  a  stock,  or 
a  stone.**  This  was  thought,  and  called,  u  magnificent  Kasww ,  down  to  the 
last  days  of  Italian  servitude.*** 

*  See  Note  VI.,  page  208. 

**  The  Greek  boasted  that  he  was  laovSfios*  See  the  last  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Dionyslus  of  Halicamassus. 

*^  "  B  totomo  alia  fnaonifiea  riepoeta,*  Ac.    SerassI ,  Vita  del  Tasso,  lib. 
■I.  ^a%,  14t.  torn.  n.  edit.  3.  Bergamo. 
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XX. 

PETIUBGffS  C80WN. 

**And  the  ctmni 
**  Which  PetrarOCt  UvreaU  brom  m^rtmel^  w§re 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  toil  had  grkwn/* 

Stansa  x.Tn.  Iiii«t  8,  7,  and  8. 

The  Florontinea  did  aot  tak«  tha  opportnnity  of  P«trarch*a  ahoit  yUtL  U 
their  ciCj  in  1360  to  reroke  the  decree  which  coniiacAted  the  prepevtj  ef  kit 
fiUher,  who  had  been  baniahed  ahortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.  Hia  erova 
did  not  dazsle  them;  bat  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  in  want  of  bit 
asaiatance  in  the  formation  of  their  aniyeraity,  they  repented  of  their  hi- 
Jostice,  and  Boccaccio  waa  aent  to  Padna  to  entreat  the  ianreate  to  coaolode 
hia  wanderinga  in  the  boaom  of  hia  native  coontiy ,  where  he  mlglit  finiah  hk 
immortal  Africa,  and  eqjoy,  with  hia  recovered  poaaeaaiona,  the  eateem  of  aH 
ciasaea  of  liia  feUow>citisena.  They  gave  him  the  option  of  the  book  and  the 
acience  he  night  condeacend  to  exponnd}  they  called  him  the  glory  of  kit 
eonntry,  who  waa  dear,  and  woold  be  dearer  to  them;  and  they  added,  that  if 
there  waa  any  thing  nnpleaaing  in  their  letter,  he  ought  to  retnm  aaaoBtit 
them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  atyle.*  Petrarch  aeemed  at  flnt  to  Uatea 
to  the  flattery  and  to  the  entreatiea  of  hia  flrlend,  bat  he  did  not  retom  te 
Florence ,  and  preferred  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Lanra  and  the  akadaa  of 
Vancloae. 


XXL 

BOCCACCIO. 

**Boceaceio  to  hi$  parent  enrth  be^neath^d 
His  duet.'' 

Btanaa  LTnx.  linea  1.  and  S. 

Boccaccio  waa  boried  In  the  church  of  St  Michael  and  St.  Jamea ,  at  C«r- 
taldo,  a  email  town  in  the  Valdelaa,  which  waa  by  aome  aappoaed  the  place 
of  hie  birth.  There  he  paaaed  the  latter  part  of  hia  Ufa  in  a  coorae  of  laboriooi 
atndy,  which  ahortened  hia  exiatence;  and  there  might  hia  aahea  hare  been 
aecore,  if  not  of  hononr,  at  leaat  of  repoae.  Bnt  the  "hy«na  blgota*'of 
Gertaldo  tore  np  the  tombetone  of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  firom  the  holy 
precincta  of  St  Michael  and  St  Jamea.    The  occaaion,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 

*  "Acdngiti  Innoltre,  ee  oi  b  ledto  ancor  1*  eaortarti  a  compire  I*  fan- 
mortal  tna  Aflrica . . .  Se  ti  awiene  d'  inoontrare  nel  noatro  attte  eoaa  eke  tt 
dlapiaccia,  cib  debb*  eaaere  an  altro  moUvo  ad  eaandire  i  deaideij  della  tna 
patria.''    Storia  della  Lett  Ital.  tom.  t.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  pag.  76. 
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tkt  txeote,  of  fhlt  ^eetment  wm  the  making  of  a  new  ioor  for  tlio  ehwohf 
but  tbo  (kct  U,  that  the  tombetoae  -wm  taken  sp  and  thrown  aside  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bnilding.  Ignoranee  may  ahare  the  ain  with  bigotry.  It  wonld 
bo  painftal  to  relate  snch  an  exception  to  the  deTotloa  of  the  Italians  for  their 
groat  names,  eoold  it  not  be  accompanied  by  a  trait  more  honoorably  con- 
formable to  the  general  character  of  the  nation.  The  principal  person  of  the 
diatrlct,  the  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  afforded  that  protection  to  the 
memory  of  the  insulted  dead  which  her  best  ancestors  had  diH>ensed  upon  all 
contemporary  merit  The  Marchioness  Lenxoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of 
Boccaccio  from  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  some  time  lain,  and  found  for  it  an 
honourable  eleration  in  her  own  mansion.  She  has  done  more :  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  lived  has  been  as  litUe  respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  falling  to 
rnin  over  the  head  of  one  indifferent  to  the  name  of  its  former  tenant.  It 
consists  of  two  or  three  little  chambers ,  and  a  low  tower,  on  which  Cosmo  IL 
affixed  an  inscription.  This  house  she  has  taken  measures  to  purchase ,  and 
proposes  to  devote  to  it  that  care  and  consideration  which  are  attached  to 
the  cradle  and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Boccaccio;  but  the  man 
who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony  in  the  acquirement  of  learning,  who  was 
amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  allure  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  Greece 
to  the  bosom  of  Italy ;  —  who  not  only  invented  a  new  style ,  bnt  founded ,  or 
certainly  fixed,  anew  language;  who,  besides  the  esteem  of  every  polite 
court  of  Europe ,  was  thought  worthy  of  employment  by  the  predominant  re- 
public of  his  own  country,  and ,  what  is  more,  of  the  friendship  of  Petrarch, 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman,  and  who  died  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  —  such  a  man  might  have  found  more  consideration  than  he 
has  met  with  from  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English  traveller, 
who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptible,  licentious  writer, 
whose  impure  remains  should  be  suffered  to  rot  without  a  record.*  That 
English  traveller,  unfortunately  for  those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
very  amiable  person,  is  beyond  all  criticism;  but  the  mortality  which  4id  not 
protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  defend  Mr.  Eustace  from  the 
Impartial  judgment  of  his  successors.  Death  may  canonise  his  virtues ,  not 
his  errors;  and  it  may  be  modestly  pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not  only 
as  an  author »  but  as  a  man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boccaccio  In  com- 

*  Classical  Tour,  ehap.  ix.  vol.  n.  p.  85ft.  edit.  8d.  "Of  Bocoacelo,  the 
modem  Petronins ,  we  say  nothing;  the  abuse  of  genius  is  more  odious  and 
more  contemptible  than  its  absence;  and  It  imports  little  where  the  impure 
remains  of  a  licentious  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred  dust.  For  the 
same  reason  the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed  Uie  tomb  of  the  malignant  Are- 
tlno.*'  This  dubious  phrase  is  hardly  enough  to  save  the  tourist  from  the 
issplclon  of  another  blunder  respecting  the  burial-place  of  Aretine,  whose 
iMab  was  In  the  church  of  St.  Luke  at  Yenlce,  and  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
controversy  of  which  some  notice  is  taken  in  Bayle.  Now  the  words  of  lli. 
Baatnco  would  lead  na  to  think  the  tomb  was  at  Florence,  or  at  least  was  to 
be  somewhere  lecognised.  Whether  the  Inscription  so  much  disputed  was 
ever  written  on  the  tomb  cannot  now  be  decided,  for  all  memorial  of  this 
author  has  disappeared  from  the  church  of  St.  Luke. 
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pany  with  that  of  Aretlne,  amldtt  the  lepoldiret  of  Srate  Crooe,  mertljr  ft 
difmlM  It  with  hidignitT.    At  far  at  foapaeta 

•*Ilila«eUode*Prinelpi, 
n  diTin  Pfetro  Aretino,** 
It  Ifl  of  little  import  what  cenaare  ia  pasaed  npon  a  coxcomb  who  owet  hit 
preient  exiatenca  to  the  above  burlesque  character  given  to  him  by  the  poet, 
whose  amber  has  preserved  many  other  grubs  and  worms:  but  to  classify  Boo^ 
cacclo  with  auch  a  person,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of  Itself 
malce  na  doubt  of  the  quaUflcation  of  the  classical  tourist  for  writing  upon 
Italian,  or,  indeed ,  upon  any  other  literature ;  for  ignorance  on  one  point  may 
incapacitate  an  anthor  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  aubjection  to  a 
professional  prejudice  mnat  render  him  an  nnaafe  director  on  all  occasions. 
Any  perversion  and  Ii^ustice  may  be  made  what  la  vulgarly  called  *'a  case  of 
conscience,**  and  this  poor  excuse  ia  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  priest  of 
Certaldo ,  or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have  anawered  the 
purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio ;  and  gratitude  to 
thst  source  which  supplied  the  muse  of  Dryden  with  her  laat  and  moat  baN 
monious  numbers  might,  perhaps,  have  restricted  that  censure  to  the  ob* 
Jectionable  qualities  of  the  hundred  talea.  At  any  rate  the  repentance  of 
Boccaccio  might  have  arrested  his  exhumation ,  and  it  should  have  been  re* 
collected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  a  letter  entreating  hia  friend  to 
discourage  the  reading  of  the  Decameron ,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist  alwaye  at  hand  to  stste 
in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at  the  command  of  l^ 
superiors.  *  It  Is  neither  the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propes' 
sitles  of  the  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the  works 
of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.  The  establishment  of  a  new  and  delight- 
ful dialect  conferred  an  immortality  on  the  worka  in  which  it  waa  first  fixed. 
The  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reason,  fhted  to  anrvive  his  self- 
admired  Africa,  the  "  favourite  of  kings.*'  The  invariable  tralta  of  nature  and 
feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well  as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless 
been  the  chief  source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  aathora;  bat  Boccaccio, 
aa  a  man ,  la  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  woxk,  tlian  Petrarch  ia  to  be 
regarded  In  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover  of  Lanra.  Even,  however,  bad 
the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose  been  known  only  aa  the  anthor  of  the  De- 
cameron, a  eonaiderate  writer  would  have  been  eautlona  to  pronounoe  a 
sentence  irreconcilable  with  tlie  nneirlng  volee  of  many  agea  and  nations.  An 
Irrevocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  apon  any  work  solely  reeommendei 
by  impurity. 

The  true  sooree  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio ,  which  began  at  a  very 
early  period ,  was  the  choice  of  his  scandalous  personages  In  the  cloisters  •» 
well  as  the  courts;  Imt  the  princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so 
m^nstly  charged  upon  queen  Theodelinda,  whflat  the  prieathood  cried  shaae 

*  '*Non  enlm  nblque  est,  qui  tn  ezonaationem  meam  eonanrgens  dieat, 
fuvenia  soripsit,  etmajoris  coactos  imperio."  The  letter  waa  addressed  to 
Maghfaiard  of  CavalcantI,  marahal  of  the  Ungdoa  of  Sicily.  See  TlraboseU, 
Storia,  Ac.  torn.  v.  par.  n.  lib.  m.  pag .  MS.  ad.  Van.  IW, 
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«pon  the  d«b«achei  drawn  from  the  conyeni  and  the  hermitage ;  and  most 
probably  for  the  oppoaite  reaaon,  namely,  that  the  picture  was  fldthftal  to  the 
life.  Two  of  the  novela  are  allowed  to  be  Cacu  aaeftUly  tamed  into  tales,  to 
^ride  the  canonisation  of  rognea  and  laymen.  Ser  Clappelletto  and  Mar- 
MUinaa  are  cited  with  applanse  eren  by  the  decent  MnratorL*  The  great 
•Anunid,  as  he  is  quoted  in  Bayle,  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  norels  was 
propos^  of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the  words  **monk** 
•ad  **nnB,"  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to  other  names.  The  literary 
Uitory  of  Italy  particularises  no  such  edition;  but  it  was  not  long  before  fhe 
vhole  of  Europe  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the  absolution  of 
tbe  author  seems  to  haye  been  a  point  aettled  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago: 
"Oo  se  feroit  sitter  si  Ton  prtftendoit  convainore  Boccace  de  n*ayoir  pas  iU 
honatte  homme,  puis  quHl  a  fait  le  Dtfcameron.**  So  said  one  of  the  best  men, 
«od  pertiaps  the  beat  critic,  that  erer  Uyed— the  yeiy  martyr  to  impartiality.** 
Bat  as  this  information,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centmy  one  would 
acre  been  hooted  at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio  was  not  a  good  sum,  may 
•eem  to  come  from  one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected ,  eren  when 
they  make  us  a  preaent  of  truth ,  a  more  acceptable  contraat  with  the  pro- 
■cription  of  the  body ,  soul  •  and  muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a  few 
vordf  ih>m  the  Tirtuons,  the  patriotic  cMitemporary,  who  thought  one  of  the 
teles  of  this  impure  writer  worthy  a  Latin  venlon  from  his  own  pen.  *'  I  haye 
remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch ,  writing  to  Boccaccio,  "that  the  book 
itMlf  has  been  woixled  by  certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and 
Toice.  Nor  was  I  astonished,  for  I  hare  had  proof  of  the  vigour  of  your  mind, 
tod  I  know  yon  haye  fliUen  on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  nee  of  mor- 
tals, who,  whateyer  they  elthw  like  not ,  or  know  not ,  or  cannot  do ,  are  sure 
to  reprehend  in  others;  and  on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learning 
tnd  eloquence,  but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb."  *** 

It  Is  satlsfiictory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  resemble  those  of 
Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not  possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio 
iroiild  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Beyius, 
canon  of  Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  erected  at  Arquk, 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate ,  a  tablet,  in  which  he  aaaodated  Boc* 
cacdo  to  the  equal  honours  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch. 

*  DissertazionisopiBleAntlohithltsllane,  Diss.x.yin.  p.  253.  tom.  in. 
edit.  Milan,  1751. 

**  Eelaircitiement,  Ae.  Mc.  p.  638.  edit  Basle,  1741,  in  the  Supplement 
to  Bavle's  Dictionary. 

***  **Animadyerti  alicubi  llbrum  ipsnm  canam  dentlbus  lacessitum,  tuo 
tunen  baenlo  egregib  tnique  yoce  defensam.  Nee  miratns  sum:  nam  et  yires 
ingenii  tui  noyi,  et  scio  expertns  esses  homlnnm  genus  tnsoiens  et  ignaynm, 
qui  quiequid  ipsi  yel  nolnnt  yel  nesdunt,  yel  non  possunt,  in  alils  repre- 
hendunt;  ad  hoc  unum  docti  et  arguti ,  sed  elingues  ad  rellqua.**  Epist.  Joan* 
Boccatio,  0pp.  tom.  x.  p.  540.  edit.  BaaiL 
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XXII. 

THE  MEDICI. 

"  What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  ttonetf^ 

Sunza  uc.  lino  L 

Oar  Teneratlon  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo  and  expires  wiUi 
grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  ue  source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  soi 
memorial  of  the  vlrtaons  republicans  of  the  family  that  we  Tfsit  the  cht 
of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence.    The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  cliapel  in 
chnrchy  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany ,  set  round  wil 
crowns  and  coffins ,  gives  birth  to  no  emotions  Init  those  of  contempt  for 
lavish  vanity  of  a  race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab ,  simply  ins< 
to  the  Father  of  his  Country ,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici.*    It 
very  natural  for  Corinna**  to  suppose  that  the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke 
Urblno  in  the  capella  de^  depositi  was  intended  for  his  great  namesake 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo  is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half  hidden  in  a  niche 
the  sacristy.    The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  fh>m  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medi< 
Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  ref 
families  in  Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing,  but  a  foil 
picture.    "Notwithstanding  all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities 
Tuscany,  the  horrid  factions  of  Onelphs  and  Ghibelins,  Neri  and  Bian< 
nobles  and  commons ,  they  continued  populous ,  strong ,  and  exceeding  rich 
but  In  the  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  reign 
the  Medicis  is  thought  to  have  destroyed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  el 
that  province.    Amongst  other  things ,  it  Is  remarkable ,  that  when  Philip  thtj 
Second  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at 
Rome  sent  him  word,  thatheliad  given  away  more  ttiaa  650,000  subjects; 
and  it  is  not  believed  there  are  now  20,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and 
territory.    Pisa ,  Pistoia ,  Arezzo ,  Cortona ,  and  other  towns,  that  were  then 
good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion  diminished,  and  Florence  mon 
than  any.    When  that  city  had  been  long  troubled  with  seditions ,  tumults, 
and  wars,  for  the  most  part  nnprosperous ,  they  still  retained  such  strength^ 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France ,  being  admitted  as  a  fHend  with  his  whole 
army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  thouglit  to  master 
them,  the  people,  taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  into  him ,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  impose.    MachiavcA 
reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  with  the  Yal  d'Amo,  a  small 
territory  belonging  to  that  city ,  could,  in  a  few  hours ,  by  the  sound  of  a  beUi 
bring  together  185,000  well-armed  men ;  whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  fhi 
others  in  that  province ,  are  brought  to  such  despicable  weakness ,  emptinesSi 
poverty ,  and  baseness ,  that  they  can  neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  thc^ 
own  prince,  nor  defend  him  or  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted  by  a  forelgs 
«nemy.    The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed ,  and  the  best  families  sent  t» 


•  Cosmus  Medices,  Decreto  Publico,  Pater  Patriai. 
**  Corinne.  liv.  xtui.  chap.  m.  vol.  ui.  page  248. 
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«eek  habitations  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lnoca.  This  is  not  the 
fcf  ect  of  war  or  pestilence :  they  enjoy  a  perfect  peace ,  and  suffer  no  other 
plague  than  the  goTenunent  they  are  under.***  From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down 
to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we  loolc  in  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed  qualities 
which  shoald  raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of  liis  fellow-citizens.  The 
Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  tlie  third  Cosmo,  bad  operated  so  entire  a 
change  in  the  Tnsoan  character,  that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for 
some  Imperfections  in  the  philanthropic  systemctf  Leopold,  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess  that  the  sorereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  in  his  dominions.  Yet  that 
exoeOent  prince  himself  had  no  other  notion  of  •  national  assembly ,  than  of  a 
body  to  represent  the  wants  and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


XXIII. 

BATTLE  OF  THRASIMEME. 

*'An  earthquake  reeVd  vnheededly  away.** 

Stanza  lxic.  line  5. 

"And  snch  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were  they  upon  the 
battle ,  that  the  earthquake ,  which  overthrew  in  great  part  many  of  the  eltles 
of  Italy,  which  turned  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon 
the  rivers,  and  tore  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of  the  com<. 
batants.****  Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
modern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  abstraction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thraslmene  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  traveller 
from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Casa  dl  Piano ,  the  next  stage  on  the  way 
to  Borne,  has  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles ,  around  him ,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  In  order  to  Induce 
the  Consoi  Flaminius  to  move  from  Areizo.  On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him. 
Is  a  ridge  of  hills  bending  down  towards  the  lake  of  Thraslmene,  called  by 
Livy  **montes  Cortonenses,**  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  These  hills  he 
approedies  at  Ossaja ,  a  village  which  the  Itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found  there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones  fonnd 
there,  and  the  battle  was  fonght  on  the  other  side  of  the  hiU.  From  Ossaja 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tahis  until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is 
not  steep  but  perpetual,  and  continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  Is  soon 
seen  below  on  the  right,  wlthBorghetto,  a  round  tower,  close  upon  the  watery 
and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered  with  wood ,  amongst  which  the  road 
winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  the  marshes  near  to  this  tower.    Lower  than  the 

*  On  Government,  chap.  a.  sect.  xxvi.  pag.  208.  edlL  1751.  Sidney  is, 
together  with  Locke  and  Hoadley ,  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  "despicable  '*  writers. 
.  **  Tantusque  fuit  ardor  animoram ,  adeo  Intentus  pngnae  animns ,  nt  earn 
tami  motum  qui  multarum  urbium  Italias  magnas  partes  prostravlt,  avertltque 
conn  rapido  amnes,  mare  flumlnibus  Invexit,  montes  lapsu  Ingenti  prornit, 
Asao  pngnantium  senseiit.**    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxn.  cap.  xn. 

15* 
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ro«d,  down  to  the  right  amidst  theM  woody  hlllocki,  Hannibal  placed  hiv 
bona  ,*  In  the  Jawa  of,  or  rather  above ,  the  pasa  which  waa  between  the  lake 
and  the  present  road,  and  most  probably  oloae  to  Borghetto,  Jott  nnder  the 
lowest  of  the  **  tomnli.***  On  a  aommlt  to  the  left^  aboTO  the  road ,  la  an  old 
circular  mln,  which  the  peasants  call  **the  Tower  of  Hannibal  tlie  Carth*- 
f  Inian.**  AnrlTed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traTeller  has  a  partial 
view  of  the  fatal  plain,  whidi  opena  folly  upon  him  as  he  descenda  the 
Ooalandra.  He  soon  finds  himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  left ,  and  In  fbont, 
and  behind  him  by  the  Gnalandra  hills ,  bending  round  In  a  segment  larger 
tlian  a  semicircle ,  and  mnning  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques 
to  the  right  and  fsrms  the  chord  of  this  moontaln  are.  The  position  eaanot 
be  gnessed  at  from  the  plalna  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely 
enclosed  unless  to  one  who  Is  lUrly  within  the  hills.  It  then,  indeed,  mpp^uv 
**s  place  made  as  it  were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,**  locu9  insidiU  naCait. 
*'  Borghotto  is  then  found  to  stand  In  a  narrow  marshy  pass  close  to  tha  hin, 
and  to  the  lake ,  whilst  there  Is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of  ttie 
mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of  Passlgnano,  which  Is  pustaad  Into 
the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  aoellTlty.*****  There  is  a  woody  eminence 
branching  down  fh>m  the  mountains  Into  the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to 
the  side  of  Passlgnano,  and  on  this  stands  a  white  Tillage  called  Torre. 
Polyblus  seems  to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal 
encamped ,  and  drew  out  his  heary-armed  Africana  and  Spanlarda  In  a  con* 
spicuous  posltlon.t  From  this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and  light- 
armed  troops  round  through  the  Qualandra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrlTe 
unseen  and  form  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  accllTltles  which  the  road 
now  passes ,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the  left  flank  and  aboTC  the  enemy, 
whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flaminlus  came  to  the  lake  near 
Borghetto  at  sunset;  and,  without  sending  any  spies  before  him,  raarehed 
through  the  pass  the  next  morning  before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  ao  that  he 
perceired  nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  aboTS  and  about  him ,  and  aaw 
only  the  heaTy-armed  Carthaginians  In  front  on  the  hill  of  Torre. ff  The 
consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army  In  the  flat,  and  In  the  mean  timefhetaoraein 
ambush  occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Borghetto.  Thus  the  Romana  were 
completely  inclosed,  having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hUl 
of  Torre  In  front,  the  Qualandra  hills  filled  with  the  light-armed  on  their  left 
flank,  and  being  preyented  from  receding  by  thecaralry,  who,  thefkrther 
they  adranced ,  stopped  up  all  the  outlets  In  the  rear.    A  fog  rldng  flrom  the 

*  "Eqnltes  ad  Ipsas  faucea  saltus  tamulls  apte  t^fentlbua  locat.**  T. 
LItII,  lib.  xzn.  cap.  nr. 

**  **Ubi   maxime   monies   Cortonenses   llirasimeuus   sublt.**    T.  Llrii, 
Ub.  xxn.  cap.  it. 
***  **lnde  oolles  assurgunt.'*  Ibid. 

f  T6v  fth  nata  noiatauov  t^i  tiofftlaf  Itf^er  adt6g  uattldfhito  nal 
coi)(  Alfivof  ttal  to^  'WQttg  fy'*^  ^  adtmi  uofotoatonidwa:  Hiat. 
lib.  m.  cap.  88.  The  account  In  Polyblus  is  not  so  easily  reconcilable  with 
present  appearances  as  that  In  LiTy;  he  talks  of  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  pass  and  Talley ;  but  when  Flaminius  entered  he  had  the  lake  at  the  right 
Of  both. 

ft  **Aterioet  super  caput  decepereinaidia.**   T.  LIt.  Ae. 
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kke  now  ipnad  Itwlf  orer  the  army  of  the  coniol ,  tmt  tho  high  lands  w«r«  is 
the  tonihlne ,  and  all  the  different  corps  in  ambnah  looked  towards  the  hill  of 
Torre  for  the  order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  moTcd  down 
£rom  hit  post  on  the  height  At  the  same  moment  aU  his  troops  on  the 
eminences  behind  and  In  the  flank  of  Flamlnias  rushed  foirwards  as  it  were 
with  one  accord  into  the  plain.  The  Bomans ,  who  were  forming  their  array 
In  the  mist,  soddenly  beard  the  shoots  of  the  enemy  amongst  them ,  on  eyery 
side,  and  before  they  conld  fall  into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their  swords ,  or  see 
by  whom  they  were  attacked ,.  felt  at  once  that  they  were  snrronnded  and  lost. 
There  are  two  little  rlTnlets  which  ran  from  the  Qualandra  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at  about  a  mile  after  he  eomes  Into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tnscan  from  the  Papal  teirltorles.  The  seeond, 
sbont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fhrther  on ,  is  called  '*the  bloody  rivulet;**  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between  the  '*  Sanguinetto**  and  the 
hois,  whidfc,  they  say,  waa  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part  of 
the  plain  Is  covoed  wfOx  thidc-set  olive-trees  in  com  grounds ,  and  is  nowhera 
quite  level,  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is.  Indeed,  most  probnble  that 
the  battle  waa  fbught  near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans, 
who,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the 
mmmit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  the  main 
tnny  of  Hannibal. 

The  Bomans  fought  desperately  for  three  homrs;  but  the  death  of  Flami- 
nlus  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion.  The  Carthaginian  horse  then 
burrt  in  upon  the  (hgitives,  and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  but 
ddefly  the  plain  of  the  Sangidnetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Qualandra,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  left  above 
the  rivulet  many  human  bones  have  been  repeatedly  found ,  and  this  has  con- 
firmed  the  inretenslons  and  the  name  of  the  **  stream  of  blood.** 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some  painter  Is  the  usual 
genios  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julio  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua 
with  her  native  Ybgil.*  To  the  soutii  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near 
Thrasimene  tradition  Is  still  lUthftil  to  the  flune  of  an  enemy,  and  Hannibal 
tiw  CarthaglniaB  Is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Perugian  lake.  Tlamlnlus  is  luknown;  but  the  postilions  on  that  road  have 
been  tang^  to  show  the  very  spot  where  U  Console  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all 
who  fbofht  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself  has, 
besides  the  generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  a  single  name.  You 
oveitake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the  same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary, 
that  is,  the  hostler  of  the  posthouse  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed 
the  victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Porta  di  Annibale, 
It  Is  hardly  worth  whUe  to  remark  that  a  French  travel  writer ,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  President  Dupaty ,  saw  Thrasimene  In  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
which  lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 

*  About  th4  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  coins  of  Mantua  bore  on 
one  side  the  image  and  figure  of  Virgil.  Zecca  d'  Italia,  pU  xvn.  x.  6.  Voyage 
dsDs  le  Milanais,  Ac.  par  A.  Z.  Mlllin,  torn.  n.  pag.  294.  Paris,  1817. 
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XXIV. 
STATUE  OF  POMPEY. 

"And  thou,  dread  $tatue!  stiU  exUtent  in 
The  ansttfTMl  form  of  naked  mqjettjfJ* 

StuiM  I.XZZTII.  lines  1.  and  S- 

The  projected  division  of  the  Speda  Pompey  has  already  been  recorded  by 
the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found 
it  in  the  memorials  of  Flamlnins  Yacca;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his  menti<m  of 
It ,  that  Pope  Jolias  UI.  gaye  the  contending  owners  fire  hondred  crowns  for 
the  statue,  and  presented  It  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Feiro,  who  had  prevented  the 
judgment  of  Solomon  firom  being  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a  moreciTlUsed 
age  this  statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation:  for  the  French,  who  acted 
the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  resolred  that  their  Cauar  should  fkll  at 
the  base  of  that  Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  origual  dictator.  The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  fhcilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  ris^t  arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to 
plead  that  the  arm  was  a  restoration:  but  tlieir  accusers  do  not  believe  that 
the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered  the  true  Cnsareaa  ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  rignt 
knee;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.  Winckelmann*  is  loth  to  allow  an 
Iieroic  statue  of  a  Roman  cltlsen,  but  the  GrimanI  Agrlppa,  a  contemporary 
almost,  is  heroic;  and  naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abaolutely 
forbidden.  The  foce  accords  much  better  with  the  "hominem  integromet 
castnm  et  gravem,*'**  than  with  sny  of  the  basts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stem 
for  him  who  was  beautiftil,  says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The 
pretended  likeness  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned ,  but  the  traits 
resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey.***  The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill  applied  flattery  to  him  who  found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived  firom  the  spot  where  it  wai 
discovered.t  Flaminius  Vacca  says  $ollo  una  cantina^  and  thia  canttna  if 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Canceilaria;  a  position 
corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pompey's 
theatre ,  to  which  Augustus  transferred  the  statue  after  the  csrta  was  either 

*  Storla  delle  Arti,  Ac  lib.  ix.  eap.  1.  peg.  S21,  382.  tom.  a. 
**  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Atticom,  xi.  6. 
***  Published  by  Causens,  in  his  Museum  Romanum. 
t  Storia  delle  Arti.  Ac.  lib.  zx.  cap.  x.  pag.  821,  822.  tom.  a. 
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burnt  or  taken  down.*  Part  of  the  Pompelan  ahade,**  the  portico,  exUted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  and  the  atrium  waa  stlU  called  Satrum, 
So  aaya  Blondna.***  At  all  erenta,  ao  impoaing  ia  the  atem  mi^Mtyofthe 
atatae,  and  ao  memorable  la  the  atory,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
learea  no  room  for  the  exeroiae  of  the  Judgment,  and  the  flotion,  if  • 
fiction  it  ia,  operatea  on  the  apectator  with  an  effect  not  leaa  powerfhl  than 
troth. 


XXV. 

THE  BRONZE  WOLF. 

"And  thoti,  the  tkunder^tricken  nurse  of  Rome!^ 

Stanza  LxxxTtn.  line  1. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  moat  probably  with  images 
of  the  foater-mother  of  her  founder;  but  there  were  two  ahe^wolrea  of  whom 
hiatory  makea  particular  mention.  One  of  theae,  of  brass  in  aneient  work,  waa 
leen  by  Dionysiua  f  at  the  temple  of  Romulua ,  under  the  Palatine ,  and  ia 
snlTersally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin  hlatorlan,  aa  having 
been  made  lh>m  the  money  collected  by  a  fine  on  uanrera,  and  aa  atanding 
onder  the  Bnminal  fig-tree.ft  The  other  waa  that  which  Ciceroftt  haa 
celebrated  both  in  proae  and  verae ,  and  which  the  hlatorlan  Dion  alao  records 
as  having  anffered  the  aame  accident  aa  la  alluded  to  by  the  orator,  ft    The 

*  Sneton.  In  vlt  Augnat.  cap.  31.  and  In  rit.  C.J.  C«aar.  cap. 88.  Appian 
says  it  was  burnt  down.    See  a  note  of  Pltiacna  to  Suetonina,  pag.  224. 
**  **  Tu  modo  Pompoia  Icnta  apatiaro  anb  umbra.^ 

Ovid.  Art.  Amend. 
***  Roma  Inatanrata,  lib.  it,  fo.  81. 
t  JTccibraa  Ttoi^fiata  aaXatdg  igyaalag.    Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  1. 
tt  **Ad   ficum  Rnminalem   aimnlacra   infantinm  condltorum   nrbia  anb 
nberibaa  lupss  poauerunt.**    Liv.  Hiat.  lib.  z.  cap.  x.xxz.    Thia  waa  In  the  year 
U.  C.  455  or  457. 

ttt  "Turn  atatua  Nattc,  tnm  aimnlacra  Deomm,  Romnlnaque  et  Remus 
camaltrice  bellnavl  fulmlnia  icti  conclderunt."*  De  Divinat.  u.  30.  "Tactus 
•St  Ule  etiam  qui  banc  urbem  condidit  Romnlua ,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parmm  atqne  lactantem ,  uberibua  Inpinia  inhiantem  fnlaae  meminiatis.**  In 
CatUin.  m.  8. 

**  Hie  ailveatrla  erat  RomanI  nominia  altriz 
Martia,  quss  parvoa  Mavortia  aemine  natoa 
Uberibua  gravidla  vitali  rore  rigabat 
Quae  tum  cum  puerla  flammato  fiilmlnia  ictu 
Concldit,  atque  avnlsa  pedum  veatigia  llquit. 

De  Gonaulatn,  lib.  n.  (lib.  i.  de  Dirlnat.  cap.  xii.j 
S  *Bv  yoo  t<§  nartiitoUifi  dviqiarttg  tt  ^roiJlol  ind  xtQavvtSv  avvfj|fio> 
*lv^^oa9t  nal  dyaXficna  iXia  t9,  xal  dt6s  inl  xlovog  l^ov/uivov,  tlxeiv  tt 
tii  Ivxalrtis  <n}v  te  t^  ^Fwfii^  xal  ai>v  t^  ^PmfJivXtuldQviJihii  intaw.  Dion. 
Hist.  lib.  xxxm.  pag.  87.  edit.  Rob.  Steph.  1518.  He  goes  on  to  mentioh  that 
the  letters  of  the  columna  on  which  the  lawa  were  written  were  liquefied  and 
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4|QMttoo  iffiUted  by  the  aiitlqiiarl«t  it,  wbettierfhe  wolf  now  In  th«  Oo 
Tston*  Palaeo  It  tfatt  of  LItj  and  Dionytina ,  or  that  of  Cicero ,  or  wlieCher  H 
it  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  tariler  wrltera  differ  at  mnch  at  the  DM>denit : 
Lnciot  Faonnt*  tayt,  that  it  It  the  one  alloded  to  by  botti,  wbleh  !•  im- 
poatiUe,  and  alto  by  Virgil,  which  nay  be.  Fnlrint  Urainns**  caUt  It  the 
wolf  of  Dionytint,  andllarliannt***  talkt  of  it  at  the  one  mentioned  by  Cleero. 
To  him  Byoqnlnt  trembUngly  attentt.f  Nardini  it  inclined  to  tnppote  it  may 
be  one  of  the  many  wolret  preterred  in  ancient  Borne;  bnt  of  the  two  imtfaer 
bendt  to  the  Ciceronian  ttatae.tt  Montfluioon  fff  mentiont  it  at  •  point  wlth> 
ootdonbt.  OfthelatterwrltenthedecitiTeWinokelniannftprocIaimtltashaTing 
been  foond  at  the  ehnreh  of  Selnt  Theodore ,  where,  or  near  where,  waetlie 
temple  of  Bomnlnt,  and  conteqaently  maket  it  the  wolf  of  Dlonyaiiia.  Hit 
anthority  It  Lnclnt  Fannot ,  who ,  however,  only  aayt  tliat  it  wm  placed,  not 
fotrnd,  at  the  Float  Rnmlnallt ,  by  the  Comitinm ,  by  which  he  does  not  aeem 
to  allode  to  the  chorch  of  Saint  Theodore.  Rycqidat  wat  the  firat  to  make  tiie 
mittake,  and  '\innckelmaim  followed  Rycqalnt. 

Flaminhu  Yacca  telle  qnite  a  difr<went  atory,  and  saya  he  had  hettrd  the 
wolf  with  the  twint  wat  foondfl  near  the  arch  of  Septlmina  Sereraa.    The 

become  dfivSffo*  All  that  the  Romant  did  wat  to  erect  a  large  atatae  to 
jQpiter ,  lookinr  towardt  the  eatt:  no  mention  it  afterwards  made  of  the  wolf. 
Hut  happened  in  ▲.  U.  C.  689.  The  Abate  Fea,  in  noticing  this  passage  of 
Dion  (Storia  delle  Arti,  Ac.  tom.  i.  pag.  SOS.  note  x.),  tajrt,  Non  fttamt, 
Mogimige  Dione,  eke  fotee  be»  fermata  {the  wolf);  by  which  it  it  elear  the 
Abate  trantlated  the  Zylandro-LennolaTian  reision,  which  psts  qmamvu 
itabUUa  for  the  original  l3(gvtUvii,  a  word  that  doea  not  mean  ben  fermata, 
bnt  only  raised  ^  at  may  be  distinctly  aeen  fh>m  another  patsage  of  the  same 
Dion:  *Hfavl>m^  fikv  oih  i*  Av^Untof  awl  t6vAiY<^vatov  htaC&a  Id^iiaeu. 
Hitt  lib.  X.TI.  Dion  tayt  that  Agrippa  ''wished  to  raiee  a  ttatue  of  Angustos 
in  the  Pantheon.** 

*  "In  eadem  porticn  leDea  lupa,  c^Joa  vboiboa  Romnloa  ac  Remnt 
lactantet  inhiant,  contpicitnr:  de  hac  Cicero  et  Virgiltnt  temper  intellezere. 
LiTint  hoc  tlgnom  ab^UUlibns  ex  pecnniit  qnUmt  molctati  etaentfoBneratores, 
potitam  innnit.  Antea  in  ComitUt  ad  Flcnm  Rominalem,  qno  loco  paeri 
raerant  ezpoeiti  locatnm  pro  certo  eat.^  Lvc.  FMmi  de  Antiq.  Urfo.  Rom.  lib.  n. 
cap.  m,  ap.  Sallengre,  tom.  i.  p.  S17.  In  hit  xnith  chapter  he  repeats  that 
the  ttatuea  were  there,  bat  not  that  ttiey  were  fomad  there. 

**  Ap.  Nardini,  Roma  Yetoa,  lib.  t.  cap.  it. 

***  MariianI  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph,  lib.  n.  cap.  xz.    He  mentiont  another 
wolf  and  twint  in  the  Vatican,  lib.  t.  cap.  xxx. 

t  "Non  desont  qnl  banc  ipaam  eaae  patent,  qoam  adpinxlmet,  qiut  k 
comitio  in  ^^««M«*fim  Lateranam,  cam  nonnollia  allia  antiqaitatam  rrilqaiis, 
atmie  hino  In  f^ptt^hliam  poatearelata  ait,  qoamrla  Marlianos  antiquam  Capi- 
tottaam  eaae  malnit  h  TwUo  deecriptam,  cai  at  in  re  nimit  dnbla,  trepid^ 
adaentlmor.**  Jaat.  RyoqiA  4e  Capit.  Roman.  Comm.  cap.  zxnr.  pa^.  S50. 
edit.  Lngd.  Bat  1696. 

ff  Nardini,  Roma  Vetat,  Ub.  t.  cap.  it. 
ttr  **Lapa  hodieqae  In  capitolinit  piootat  adlbaa,  com  Toatigio  fblmlnit 
qoo  ictam  namt  Cicero.**    Dlariom  ItaUc.  tom.  x.  p.  174. 

t  Storia  delle  Arti,  *e.  Ub.  nx.  cap.  m.  §.  n.  note  10.  Wlsckelmann  has 
made  a  atraage  blonder  in  the  note,  by  saytag  the  CiceronSaa  wolf  waa  not  in 
the  Ci^ito],  and  tiiat  Dion  waa  wrong  in  sajring  so. 

H  **Iatesi  dire,  che  V Ereolo  di  bronto.  che  oggl  ti  troTs  nella  sala  di 
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eommentetor  onWIitdE«lin«nn  it  of  the  Mm«  opintoo  with  that  learned  person^ 
and  la  inceaaed  at  Mardini  for  not  barinf  renuuked  that  Cicero ,  in  spealdng  of 
the  wolf  atmck  with  iightning  in  the  Capitol,  makea  nse  of  the  past  tense. 
But,  with  the  Abate's  lesre,  Nardint  doea  not  posttlyely  asaert  the  atatae  to  be 
that  mentioned  hj  Cicero ,  and,  if  he  had ,  the  assumption  would  not  perhaps 
hare  been  so  ezeee^nf  ly  indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself  is  obliged  to  own 
tiiat  there  are  mariis  rery  Ulce  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of 
the  present  wolf;  and,  to  get  rid  of  this,  adds,  that  the  wolf  aeen  by  Dionyslua 
might  hsTO  been  alao  stm^  by  lightning,  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  na  «zamine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words  of  Cicero.  The 
(mrtor  in  two  places  seems  to  particularise  the  Romulua  and  the  Remus, 
espeoisUy  the  Ihrst,  which  his  audience  remembered  to  have  heen  In  the 
Capitol,  as  being  strdck  with  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  tiie  twins 
and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the  marks  of  her  f^et.  Cicero 
does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was  consumed  t  and  Dion  only  menttona  that  It  fell 
down,  without  alluding,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow^ 
or  the  llzmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole  strength ,  therefore* 
of  the  Abate*s  argument  hangs  upon  the  past  tense ;  which ,  howerer ,  may  be 
somewhat  diminished  by  remaridng  tliat  tiie  phrase  only  shows  that  tiie 
6tatne  was  not  then  standing  in  its  former  position.  Winckelmann  has  ob« 
lerred,  that  the  present  twins  are  modem;  and  it  is  equally  dear  tliat  there 
tre  marks  of  gUding  on  the  wolf,  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  mako 
part  of  the  ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the  sacred  Imagea  of  the  Capitol 
were  not  destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  accident,  but  were  put  into 
certidn  under-ground  depositaries ,  called  favUuB.^  It  may  be  thought  pos* 
Bible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposited,  and  had  been  replaced  in  some  eon- 
splenons  situation  when  the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  RycqulnSy 
without  mentioning  his  authority,  tells  that  It  waa  transferred  from  the  Comi- 
tiun  to  the  Lateran ,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Capitol.  If  It  was  found  near 
the  arch  of  Sererus,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  imagea  which  Orosius**  says 
wu  thrown  down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alario  took  the  city.  That 
it  is  of  Tery  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is  a  deoislYe  proof;  and  that  dr^ 
cnmstanee  induced  Winckelmann  to  beUere  it  the  wolf  of  Dionyslus.  The 
Cspitoline  wolf,  however,  may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  of  Bomulus.  Lactantius***  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  wor- 
shipped a  wolf;  and  it  is  known  that  the  Lnpercalia  held  out  to  a  very  late 

Campidoi^o,  fti  trovato  nel  foro  Romano  appresso  r  aroo  di  Settimio:  evl 
fotrovata  anche  la  Inpa  dl  bronxo  che  allataRomolo  e  Remo,  e  stii  nella  Loggia 
deConservatori.'*    Flam.  Vacca,  Memorle,  num.  m.  pag.  x.  ap.  Montfancon, 
Dlir.  Ital.  torn.  I. 
*  Luc  Faun.  Ibid 

**  See  note  to  stanza  LXXX.  in  ''Historical  Illustrations." 
***  "Romuli  nntriz  Lnpa  honoribns  est  affecta  divlnis,  et  ferrem,  si  animal 
ipsnm  fhisset,  cc^us  figuram  gerit.**  Lactant  de  Falsa  Religlone,  lib.  x. 
eap.  zx.  pag.  101.  edit,  varior.  1660. ;  that  Is  to  say,  he  would  rather  adore  a 
wolf  than  a  prostitute.  His  commentator  has  observed  that  the  opinion  of 
Lity  concerning  Laurentia  being  figured  in  this  wolf  was  not  universal.  Strabo 
thought  so.  Rycqoins  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Lactantius  mentions  tue  wolf 
was  in  the  CapitoL 
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period*  after  every  other  obeenrence  of  the  ancient  iapentltlon  had  totaUy 
expired.  This  may  account  for  the  preaervation  of  the  ancient  image  longer 
than  the  other  early  aymbola  of  Paganiam. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf  waaaBoman 
tymbol,  bat  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol  la  an  inference  drawn  by  the  seal 
of  Lactantioa.  The  early  Chriatian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  chargea 
which  they  make  against  the  Pagana.  Euaebiua  acouaed  the  Bomana  to  their 
fiicea  of  worshipping  Simon  Magna,  and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  ialand  of 
the  Tyber.  The  Bomana  had  probably  never  heard  of  auoh  a  peraon  before, 
who  came,  however,  to  playaoonalderable,  though  acaadaloaa  part  in  the 
church  hiatory ,  and  haa  left  aeveral  tokena  of  hia  meri§l  combat  with  St.  Peter 
at  Borne;  notwithstanding  that  an  inscription  fonnd  in  this  very  ialand  of  the 
Tyber  ahowed  the  Simon  Magna  of  Euaebiua  to  bo  a  certain  indigenal  god 
called  Semo  Sangns  or  Fidlus.** 

Even  when  the  wwahip  of  the  founder  of  Bome  had  been  abandoned,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  humour  the  habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  cttft 
by  sending  them  with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as 
they  had  before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Bomnlua.***  The  practice  is 
continued  to  this  day;  and  the  aite  of  the  above  church  aeems  to  be  thereby 
identified  with  that  of  the  temple;  so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found 
there,  aa  Winckelmann  saya,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  preaent  atatae 
being  that  seen  by  Dionysiu8.t  But  Faunns,  in  saying  that  it  waa  at  the 
Ficus  Buminalls  by  the  Comitium ,  is  only  talking  of  ita  ancient  position  as 
recorded  by  Pliny;  and  even  if  he  had  been  remarking  where  it  was  found, 
would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  SalntTheodore,  but  to  a  veiy  different 
place ,  near  which  it  waa  then  thought  the  Ficus  Buminalls  had  been ,  and  also 
the  Comitium;  that  is,  the  tliree  columns  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Liberatriee,  at  the  comer  of  the  Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is ,  in  fact ,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image  waa  actually  dug  up ;  ft 

*  To  A.  D.  496.  **  Quis  credere  posslt/*  says  Baronias  [Ann.  Ecclea.  torn, 
vin.  p.  602.  in  an.  496.],  *'  viguisse  adhnc  Boms  ad  Gelasil  tempera,  qusB  faere 
ante  exordia  nrbis  allata  in  ItaliamLupercalia?"  Gelaaius  wrote  a  letter  which 
occupies  four  folio  pages  to  Andromachns  the  aenator,  and  othera,  to  ahow  that 
the  ritea  ahould  be  given  up. 

**  Eusebius  has  these  words:  xai  avdqiarti  naq*  ifitv  t&g  ^tog  tttlfAtftai, 
iv  t<p  TLSagi  notafitp  firtoc^  ttSv  dvo  yttfvqiSv ,  Ijfw  imyqatpr^v  *PwfiaXxvf 
taitriv  ZliKovi  dito  Sdyxto).  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  n.  cap.  xui.  p.  40.  Justn 
Martyr  had  told  the  story  before;  but  Baronius  himaolf  waa  obliged  to  detect 
this  fable.    See  Nardinl,  Boma  Yet.  lib  vii.  cap.  xn. 

***  '*  In  esse  gli  antichi  ponteficl  per  togller  la  memoria  de^  j^uochi  Luper* 
call  Istitniti  in  onore  di  Bomolo ,  Introdnssero  1'  nso  di  portarvi  bambini  op- 
pressi  da  Infermith  occulte ,  accib  si  liberino  per  V  intercessione  dl  questo 
aanto  ,  come  di  continuo  si  sperimenta.*'  Bione  xn.  Bipa ,  accurata  e  sue- 
cincta  Descrizione,  &c.  dl  Boma  Modems,  dell*  Ab.  Bidolf.  Vcnuti,  1766. 

t  Nardinl ,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  convicts  Pomponlus  LsBtus  crasti  erroris ,  in 
putting  the  Bumlnal  fig-tree  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore :  but  aa  Livy  aays 
the  wolf  waa  at  the  Ficua  Buminalls,  and  Dionyslus  at  the  temple  of  Bomnlos, 
he  is  obliged  (cap.  nr.)  to  own  that  the  two  were  close  together,  as  well  as  the 
Xnpercal  cave,  shaded,  as  it  were,  by  the  fig-tree. 

f f  "Ad  comitium  ficus  oiim  Buminalls  germinabat,  sub  qua  lupae  mmaow 
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«ad  pcrhapt,  on  the  whole,  the  maifci  of  the  gUdlng,  and  of  the  Ughtninf,  ere 
•  better  aifament  in  feronr  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  then  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  tiie  contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate ,  it  ia  reaeonably  lelected  in 
the  text  of  the  poem  aa  one  of  the  meet  interesting  relics  of  tiie  ancient  city,* 
and  ta  eertalnly  the  figore.  If  not  the  rery  animal  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his 
beantiftil  Tecses  t  — 

**  Geminos  hnic  nbera  circnm 
Lndere  pendentes  pneros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidost  illam  tereti  cenrloe  reflezam 
Mnlcere  altemos,  et  oorpora  flngere  lingoft.**** 


XXVI. 
JULIUS  CJBBAR. 

"For  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modelled  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould.'' 

Stanaa  zc.  lines  8.  and  4. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  rery  great  man  and  to  be  still  rery  inferior  to  Julius 
Caesar,  the  most  complete  character,  so  Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity. 
Nature  seems  Incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  his 
▼ersatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  eren  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  first  general  —  the  only  triumphant  poUtieian  —  inferior  to  none  in 
eloquence  —  comparable  to  any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom ,  in  an  age  made 
^>  of  the  greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever 
i^pearod  in  the  world  —  an  author  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of 
military  annals  in  his  travelling  carriage  —  at  one  time  in  a  controversy  with 
Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good 
sayings  —  fighting***  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment,  and  willing  to 

Hoc  est,  mammam,  docente  Varrone,  suxerant  olimBomnlas  et  Remus;  non 
proenl  a  temple  bodle  D.  Maria  Llbeiatricis  appellato,  nbi  forsan  Inventa 
nobilis  iUa  anea  statua  lup«B  geminos  puerulos  lactantis,  quam  hodle  in 
Capitolio  videmna.**  Olal  Borrichil  Antiqua  Urbis  Romann  Fades,  cap.  x. 
Bee  also  cap.  xn.  Borriehius  wrote  after  Nardini,  in  1687.  Ap.  Gnev.  Antiq. 
Rom.  tom.  iv.  p.  1522. 

*  Donatus,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18.  gives  a  medal  representing  on  one  side  the 
wolf  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  the  Capitol;  and  in  the  reverse  the  wolf 
with  the  head  not  reverted.    It  is  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins. 

**  iBn.  vm.  681.  See  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome,  who  in- 
clhies  to  the  Ciceronian  wolf,  but  without  examining  the  subject. 

***  In  his  tsnth  book,  Lncan  ahows  him  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Phai^ 
•alia  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra. 

"Sanguine  Thessalica  dadis  perAisus  adulter 
Admlsit  Venerem  curls,  et  miscuit  armis." 
After  feasting  with  his  mistress,  he  sits  up  all  night  to  converse  with  the 
Egyptian  sages,  and  tells  Aehoreus, 

*'  Spes  sit  mlhi  certa  videndi 
Nillacos  fontes,  helium  civile  relinqnam.** 
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«bftiid<m  both  bit  empire  and  hli  nlitrMt  tor  a  tiglit  of  the  Fonnteliif  of  tfa* 
Nile.  Soch  did  Jolliis  0«Mr  appear  to  hit  oontemporarlee  and  to  tiuMe  of  tht 
•nbeeqaent  agee  who  were  the  moit  iBoUned  to  deplore  and  exeeiate  hit  ftnl 
gentai. 

But  we  moat  not  be  ao  modi  dasaled  with  hit  aarpaaalnf  sloi7,or  with  bif 
magnanlmona ,  hla  amiable  qmUitlei ,  aa  to  forget  the  declaion  of  hta  bBptftfil 
eoontrymen:  — ' 

HB  WAa  JVaTLT  aiJUM.* 


xxvn. 

EOERIA. 


"Egeria!  sweet  creBtiim  of  tome  heart 
Which  found  «•  mortal  retHni-plaee  to  fair 
Ae  thine  ideal  breaet.^ 

Stanxa  czt.  linea  1,  S,  and  S. 
The  reapeotable  aathorltjr  of  Flamlnlaa  Vacca  would  Incline  oa  to  beUevt 
in  the  elafana  of  the  Bgerlan  grotto.**  He  aMorea  oa  that  he  saw  an  faucriptioa 
in  the  parement,  atating  that  the  foontaln  waa  that  of  Egeria,  dedleated  to  the 
nympha.  The  inacription  ia  not  there  at  thia  day;  but  Montfaacon  qootei  two 
linea***  of  Grid  (h>m  a  atone  In  the  Villa  Glaitinlani ,  which  he  aeems  to  think 
had  been  brooght  from  the  lame  grotto. 

'*  Sic  relDt  in  tnta  aecari  pace  trahebant 
Noctia  iter  mediam." 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  la  fighting  again,  and  defending  every  poiltlon. 
**  Sed  adeat  defenaor  nblqne 
C»aar  et  hoa  aditoa  gladila,  hoa  Ignlbna  areet 

c«ea  noete  carinia 

Inailoit  Caaar  aemper  Midter  nana 
Pracipiti  coran  beilomm  et  tempore  rapto.** 
*  '*  Jore  c«8iia  exlatimetnr,**  aaya  Soetonloa,  after  a  fliir  eathnation  of  hii 
character,  and  making  nae  of  a  phraae  which  waa  a  fbrmnla  In  LlTy*8  tfaae. 
**Melinm  Jnre  c»anm  pronnntlaTit,  etiam  al  regni  crtmlne  Inaona  ftaerit:** 

Sib.  IT.  cap.  46.]  and  which  waa  oontlnaed  In  the  legal  Judgments  pronomioed 
I  JoatUlable  homicidea,  anch  aa  killing  honaebreakers.    See  Sneton  in  Tit. 
C.  J.  C«aar.  with  the  commentarr  of  PiUacoa,  p.  184. 

**  *'  Poco  lontano  dal  detto  Inogo  al  acende  ad  un  caaaletto ,  dd  qnalen  e 
sono  Padroni  11  Caffarelli ,  die  con  qoesto  nome  b  chlamato  11  loogo;  t1  ^  ana 
fontana  aotto  una  gran  rolta  antica,  che  al  presentesi  gode,  eURomanlTl 
▼anno  Teatate  a  ricrearsl;  nel  pavimento  dl  easa  fonte  si  legge  in  on  epitafBo 
eaaere  qnella  la  fonte  dl  Egeria ,  dedlcata  alle  nlnfe ,  e  questa,  dice  repltaflio, 
essere  la  medealma  fonte  in  eni  fti  convertita.**  Memorle,  Ao.  ap.  Naidfaii, 
pag.  13.    He  doea  not  give  the  inacription. 

***  ''  In  Tilia  Joatiniana  exiat  Ingena  iapla  qoadratna  aolldva,  in  quo  sculpt* 
hSBc  duo  Ovldli  carmine  sunt:  — 

'iBgeria  est  quse  pnsbet  aquaa  dea  grata  Gamcsnia 

Ilia  NumiB  oonjunx  consillumque  fhit.*  ^ 

Qui  lapis  Tidetur  ex  eodem  Egerln  fonte,  ant  ejus  Ticinla  isthne  comportatos. 
Diarinm  luilc.  p.  158. 
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Thlt  gjrotto  and  valLey  were  formerly  fk-equented  Id  fuiQiner ,  and  particu- 
larly Uie  firat  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  modern  Romans,  who  attached  a 
•alubrfona  quality  to  the  fountain  which  trickles  flrom  an  orifice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vault,  and,  overflowing  the  little  poola ,  creeps  down  the  matted  grasa- 
into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ovidian  Almo,  ^rtioae  name  and  qua- 
litiea  are  loat  in  the  modem  Aquatacclo.  The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di 
Ca£Gu-elli ,  from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made  over  thebr  fountain  to  the 
Pallavicini,  with  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the  Egerlan  valley  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbritius,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of 
his  commentators  have  supposed  the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to 
have  been  into  the  Ariclan  grove,  where  the  nymph  metHlppolitns,  and  where 
she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Gapena  to  the  Alban  hill,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
would  be  too  considerable,  unless  we  were  to  believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of 
Vossius,  who  makes  that  gate  travel  from  its  present  station,  where  he  pretends 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Kings ,  as  far  as  the  Ariclan  grove ,  and  then 
makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city.*  The  tufo ,  or  pumice, 
which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble ,  is  the  substance  composing  the  bank  in 
which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modem  topographers**  find  in  the  grotto  the  statue  of  the  nymph, 
«nd  nine  niches  for  the  Muses;  and  a  UUe  traveller***  has  discovered  that  the 
cave  Is  restored  to  that  simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  ex- 
changed for  injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably  rather 
«  male  than  a  nymph ,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  it  at  present 
visible.  The  nine  Muses  could  hardly  have  stood  In  six  niches ;  and  Juvenal 
certainly  does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.t  Nothing  can  be  collected 
from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the  Porta  Capona  was  a  spot  In 
which  it  was  supposed  Numa  held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph ,  and 
where  there  was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain  >  and  fanes  once  consecrated  to 
the  Mnses;  and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a  descent  into  the  valley  of 
EgOTla,  where  were  several  artificial  caves.  It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of  the 
Jfnsea  made  no  part  of  the  decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in 

*  De  liagnit  Yet  Rom.  ap.  Gnsv.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  xv.  p.  1507. 
**  Echlnutl,  Descrizione  di  Roma  e  dell'  Agro  Romano,  corretto  dall* 
Abate  Yenuti,  in  Roma,  1750.   They  believe  in  the  grotto  and  nymph.   "  Slmi^ 
lacro  di  questo  fonte,  essendovi  sonlplte  le  acque  a  pie  dl  esse.** 
♦♦•  Classical  Tour,  chap.  vi.  p.  217.  vol.  ii. 
•f*  *'  Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus,  madidamque  Capenam, 

Hie  ubi  noctnmie  Numa  constltuebat  amicse. 
Nunc  sacri  fontls  nemus,  et  delubra  locantur 
Judsiis  quorum  cophinum  foenumque  supellex 
(Omuls  enim  popmo  mercedem  pendere  Jussa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  silva  Camcenis) ; 
In  vaUem  Egerls  descendimus,  et  speluncas 
Dissimlles  veris :  quanto  priestantius  asset 
Numen  aqua,  viri<U  si  margins  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  Ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum.** 

8at.m. 
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these  caTei ;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  fanes  (delnbra)  to  these  (ttrlnltlet 
abore  the  ralley,  and  moreover  tells  as  that  they  had  been  ejected  to  make 
room  for  the  Jews.  In  fiet,  the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of  Bacchos,  vss 
formerly  thonght  to  belong  to  the  Mnses,  and  KardinI*  places  them  in  a 
poplar  grore,  which  was  in  his  time  above  the  raUey. 

It  is  probable,  ftom  the  inscription  and  position,  that  the  cave  now  shewn 
may  be  one  of  the  **  artiilcial  carems  ,**  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a 
little  way  higher  op  the  valley,  under  a  tnft  of  alder  bnshes:  bat  a  singlB 
grotto  of  Egeria  is  a  mere  modem  invention ,  grafted  upon  the  application  of 
the  epithet  Egerian  to  these  nymphea  in  general ,  and  which  might  send  ns  to 
look  for  the  haunts  of  Nnma  npon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Onr  English  Jnvenal  was  not  sedneed  into  mistranslation  by  his  aeqnslnt- 
ance  with  Pope:  he  careftiUy  preserves  the  correct  plural  — 

•*  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grots :  oh,  how  unlike  the  true  I  '* 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs,**  and  over  these  sfwlngs,  which  tiit 
Muses  might  haunt  flrom  their  neighbouring  groves,  Egeria  presided  i  hence 
ahe  was  said  to  supply  them  with  water;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos 
through  which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Egerian  valley  have 
received  names  at  wiU,  which  have  been  changed  at  will.  Vennti  ***  owns  ht 
can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Dians, 
which  Nardini  found ,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorlnm  of  Caracalla*i  drosi, 
the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue ,  the  temple  of  Bacchus ,  and,  above  all,  the 
temple  of  the  god  Rediculus,  are  the  antiquaries*  despair. 

The  circus  of  CaracaUa  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  emperor  cited  by 
Fulvius  Ursinns,  of  which  the  reverse  shows  a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by 
some  to  represent  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  thst 
place  of  exercise.  The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised ,  if  we  may  Judge  firom 
the  small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  ttie  Spina ,  which  was  probably  tiit 
cliapel  of  the  god  Census.  This  cell  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  most  hare 
been  in  the  circus  itself;  for  Dionysiusf  could  not  be  persuaded  to  beliert 
that  this  divinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 

*  Lib.  m.  cap.  in. 

**  "  Undique  e  solo  aquie  scatnriunt."    Nardini,  lib.  m.  cap.  m. 
•♦»  Echinard,  Ac.    Cic.  clt.  p.  297,  298 
t  Antlq.  Rom.  lib.  n.  cap.  xxxx. 
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xxvm. 

THE  BOMAN  NEMESIS. 

"GrtatKtmeiU! 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long,"* 

Stanza  cxxxn.  lines  2.  and  8. 

We  read  in  Snetonina,  tliat  Ancrostoa,  fh)m  a  warning  receired  in  a  dream,* 
connterfeited ,  once  a  year,  tlie  t>eggar,  sitting  before  tlie  gate  of  liis  palac* 
witliliis  band  hollowed  and  stretched  ont  for  charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the 
Villa  iSorgnese,  and  which  shoold  be  now  at  Paris ,  represents  the  Emperor  in 
that  posture  of  supplication.  The  object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the 
appeasement  of  Nemesis,  the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  certain  symbols  attached 
to  their  can  of  triumph.  The  ssrmbols  were  the  whip  and  the  crotalo ,  which 
were^Useovered  in  the  NemMls  of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made  the 
tbore  statue  pass  for  that  of  Beliaarius  t  and  ontll  the  critlciam  of  Winckelmann  *t 
had  rectified  the  mistake,  one  fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.  It  waa 
the  same  fear  of  the  sudden  terminatiott  of  prosperity  tliat  made  Amaais  king 
of  Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polyorates  of  Samoa,  that  the  gods  loved  those  whos* 
lires  were  chequered  with  good  and  evil  tortanes.  Nemesis  waa  supposed  to 
lie  in  wait  particularly  for  the  prudent;  that  is,  for  those  whose  caution 
rendered  them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents ,  and  her  first  altar  waa  raised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  JSaepns  by  Adrastus,  probably  the  prince  of 
that  name  who  kUled  the  son  of  Crossus  by  miataka.  Hence  the  goddeas  waa 
called  Adrastea.*** 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  august:  there  was  a  temple  to  her  in 
the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhamnusia:  f  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  ancients  to  trust  to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Fortune ,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.ff  This  is  the  last  superstition  which  retains  its  hold  over 
the  human  heart;  and,  from  concentrating  in  one  object  the  credulity  so 
natural  to  man,  has  always  appeared  strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by 
other  articles  of  belief.    The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  bo 

*  Saeton.  in  Vlt.  August!,  cap.  91.  Casaubon,  In  the  note,  refers  to 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Camillus  and^miliusPaulos,  and  also  to  his  apophthegms, 
for  the  character  of  this  deity.  The  hollowed  hand  was  reckoned  the  last 
degree  of  degradation;  and  when  the  dead  l>ody  of  the  prsfect  Rufinus  waa 
boroe  about  in  triumph  by  the  oeople,  the  indignity  was  increased  by  putting 
hia  hand  In  that  position. 

**  Storia  delle  ArtI,  Ac.  lib.  zn.  cap.  m.  torn.  u.  p.  422.  Vlsconti  caUs  tho 
iUtae,  however,  a  Cybele.  It  is  given  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clement.  torn.  L 
pv.  40.  The  Abate  Fea  (Spiegazionc  del  Rami.  Storia,  Ac.  torn.  ni.  p  518^. 
calls  it  a  Chrlslppus. 

***  Diet,  de  Bayle,  article  Adrastea. 
t  it  is  enumerated  by  the  regionary  Victor, 
tt  Fortune  hujnsce  diei.    Cicero  mentions  her,  de  Legib.  lib.  II      ^ 
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■ynonymouf  with  Fortone  and  with  Fate:*  but  U  waa  in  herTindicttra  qoalicf 
that  ahe  waa  worahlpped  under  the  name  of  Nemeaia. 


ZXIX. 

GLADUTORS. 

"  He,  their  Hre, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,* 

Stanxa  czi.i.  Unea  6.  and  7. 

OUdlatoia  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  rolnntary;  and  were  nip* 
f>lied  from  aereral  conditiona;  —  firom  alnrea  aold  for  that  pupoae;  fron 
cnlprita;  from  barbarian  captiTea  either  taken  in  war ,  and ,  after  being  l«d  ia 
trinmph,  aet  apart  for  the  gamea,  or  thoae  aeised  and  condemned  as  rebels;  tlio 
from  fr«e  citizens ,  some  fighting  for  hire  (auetorati) ,  others  from  n  depraved 
ambition:  at  last  even  knighta  and  senators  were  exhibited,  —  a diagiaeeof 
which  the  first  tyrant  waa  natnrallf  the  first  inrentor.**  In  the  end,  dwatfl, 
and  eren  women,  foaght;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Sevema.  Of  these  the 
«BOst  to  be  pitied  nndonbtedly  were  the  barbarian  captivea;  and  to  this  species 
•Christian  writer ***Jnstl7  appliea  the  epithet  *'  innocent/^  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  professional  g^diators.  Anrelian  and  Clnndina  supplied  great 
numbers  of  these  nnfortnnate  victima;  the  one  after  his  trinmph,  and  the  other 
on  the  pretext  of  a  rebellion.t  No  war ,  wy  Lipaius  ,tt  waa  erer  ao  desMC' 
tire  to  the  human  race  aa  theae  aporta*  In  spite  of  the  laws  of  ConstantiiM 
and  Conatans ,  ^diatorlal  shows  survived  the  old  established  religion  mwe 
than  seventy  years;  but  ttiey  owed  their  final  extinction  to  the  courage <tft 
Ohriatian.  In  the  year  404 ,  on  the  kalends  of  January ,  they  were  exhibitlnff 
ihe  ahowa  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  before  the  usual  immenae  concourse  of 
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See  Questiones  Romans ,  Ac.  ap.  Gnev.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  v.  p.  942.  See 
also  Muratori,  Nov.  Thesaur.  Inscrip.  Vet  tom.  I.  p.  88, 89.,  where  there  are 
three  Latin  and  one  Greek  inaeription  to  Nemesis,  and  otiiers  to  Fate. 

**  Julius  CsBsar,  who  rose  by  the  fall  of  the  ariatooraey,  bronglit  Forltti 
Leptinua  and  A.  Calenua  upon  the  arena. 

***  TertulUan ,  *'  certe  qutdem  et  Innocentes  gladiatores  hi  lodnm  venhnit, 
fit  volnptatis  publlcsB  hosti«»  fiant."  Just.  Lipe.  Saturn.  Sermon,  lib.  n. 
•cap.  m. 

*'  Yopiscus,  in  vit.  Aurel.  and  in  vlt.  Claud,  ibid. 

*  Credo  Imb  solo  nullum  helium  tantam  cladem  vaatitiemque  genorl 
humane  intuliase,  quam  hos  ad  volnptatcm  ludos.^  Jnst.  Llpa.  IMd.  lib.  u 
<ap.xn. 
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people.  Almaohliis,  or  TelemaelmB ,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled  to 
Borne  intent  on  hiaboly  purpose,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  arena,  and 
eadeaTonred  to  separate  the  eombatants.  The  prastor  Alypios ,  a  person  in- 
credibly attached  to  these  games  ,*  gave  Instant  orders  to  the  gladiators  to 
slay  liim;  and  Telemaohos  gained  the  orown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  title  of 
saint,  which  sorely  has  never  either  before  or  since  been  awarded  for  a  more 
noble  exploit.  Honorias  immediately  abolished  the  shows,  which  were  never 
afterwards  revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodoret**  and  Oassiodortts  ,***  and 
seems  worthy  of  credit  notwithstanding  its  plaoe  in  the  Roman  martyrology.f 
Besides  the  torrents  of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  fhnerals,  in  the  amphi- 
theatres, the  oirens,  the  fomms,  and  other  pnblie  places,  gladiators  were  Intro- 
daced  at  feasts.  «id  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst  the  snpper  tables,  to  the 
great  delight  and  applanse  of  the  gnests.  Yet  Llpsius  permits  himself  to 
soppose  the  loss  of  conrsge,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  mankind,  to  be 
nearly  cooneoted  with  the  abolition  of  these  bloody  spectacles*tt 


xxx« 

Here,  where  the  Roman  minion's  blam$  or  prait§ 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd. 

Stanza  cxui.  lines  5.  and  9, 

When  one  gladiator  wonnded  another,  he  shonted,  *'he  has  it,"  "hoc 
habet,**  or  "habet.**  The  wounded  combatant  dropped  his  weapon,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  edge  of  the  arena,  supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  fonght 
well,  the  people  saved  him ;  if  otherwise ,  or  as  they  happened  to  be  inclined, 
they  turned  down  their  thumlw,  and  he  was  slain.  They  were  occasionally  so 
savage  that  they  were  impatient  if  a  combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinarily 
without  wounds  or  death.  The  emperor^s  presence  generally  saved  the 
vanquished;  and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracalla*s  ferocity,  that  he 
sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  life,  in  a  spectacle ,  at  Nicomedla,  to  ask 
the  people;  in  other  words,  handed  them  over  to  be  slain.  A  similar  cere- 
mony is  observed  at  the  Spanish  bnll-flghts.    The  magistrate  presides;  and 

*  Angnstinns  Gib.  vx.  confess,  cap.  vm.)    "Alypinm  sunm  gladiatoril 
spectacnll  inhlatu  incredibillter  abreptnm,**  scriblt  ib.  Ub.  x.  cap.  zn. 
••  Hist.  Eccles.  cap.  xxvi.  lib.  v. 
***  Gassiod.  TripartiU,  1.  x.  c  xi.    Saturn,  ib.  ib. 
t  Baronlns,  ad  ann.  et  in  notis  ad  Martyrol.  Rom.  I.  Jan.     Bee  — 
Marangoni  delle  memorie  sacre  e  profane  dell*  Anfiteatro  Flavio,  p.  2b,  edik 
1746. 

ft  "Quod?  non  tu  Lipsi  momentum  allquod  habnisse  censes  ad  virtutemT 
Magnum.  Tempera  nostra,  nosque  ipsos  vldeamus.  Oppidom  ecce  unum 
sltemmve  captum ,  dlreptnm  est;  tumultus  circa  nos,  non  In  nobis;  et  tamen 
eoncidimus  et  turbanrar.  tfbl  robur,  ubi  tot  per  annos  meditata  saplentla 
itudUi  nbl  file  animus  qnl  poesit  dlcero,  si  firactus  illabatwr  orbisf**  Ac 
fiUd.  Wb,  xx.  eap.  xxv.  The  prototype  of  Mr.  windham*8  panegyrio  on  bull- 
baiting. 
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after  the  bonemen  and  piecadores  hare  fought  the  boll,  Che  matadore  itepi 
lorward  and  bows  to  him  for  pennisiioa  to  kfll  the  animaL  If  the  boll  fau 
done  hit  datybf  killing  two  or  three  honea,  oraman,  wbldi  last  la  rare,  tlM 
people  interfere  with  ehonte,  the  ladiee  ware  thehr  bandkerehlefii »  and  the 
animal  ia  Mred.  The  wonnds  and  death  of  the  faorsee  are  accompanied  with 
the  londest  acclamatione ,  and  many  gettores  of  delight,  espedaUy  ftom the 
female  portion  of  the  aadience ,  Including  those  of  the  gentlest  blood.  EToy 
thing  depends  on  habit*  The  author  of  Childe  Harold ,  the  writer  of  this  note, 
and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  hare  certainly  in  other  dasra  borae  the 
sight  of  a  pitched  battle,  were,  daring  the  summer  of  1809,  In  the  gOTentor^ 
box  at  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to  Cadiz.  The  death 
of  one  or  two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  curiosity.  A  gentleman  present, 
observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale,  noticed  that  unusual  recepUonofse 
deliglttftil  a  sport  to  some  young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  coatiBied 
their  applauses  as  anotiier  borse  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bun  kiOed 
three  horses  off  hu  own  horns.  He  was  saved  by  acclamations,  which  were 
redoubled  when  it  was  known  he  belonged  to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing  two  men  beat  theoi* 
selves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  look  at  a  horae  galloping  round  an  arena  with 
his  bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the 
spectators  with  horror  and  disgust. 


XXXL 

THE  ALBAK  HILL. 

"And  afar 
Th§  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  eoast,'^  Ac.  Ac, 

Stansa  OLzaLrv.  lines  9,  8,  and  4. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  flrom  the 
convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian 
Jupiter,  the  prospect  embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  cited  stansa; 
the  Mediterranean;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  JEneid^  and  the 
coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  headland  of  CircsBum  and  the 
Cape  of  Tenadna. 

The  site  of  Oioero*s  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the  Grotta  Ferrate,  or 
at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Lncien  Buonaparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  actual  site ,  as  may  be  sees 
fh>m  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present  it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit 
except  for  the  Domenlchinos.  Nine  monks  of  the  Greek  order  live  there ,  sad 
the  adjoining  villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other  vUla,  called 
Bnfinella ,  ia  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Frascati ,  and  many  rich  lemaini 
ofTuscnhim  have* been  found  there,  besides  seventy-two  sti^tues  of  diflCBraat 
merit  and  preservation,  and  seven  busts. 
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From  the  aame  eminence  are  leen  the  Sabine  hllle,  emboaomed  In  wliicli 
Uei  the  long  valley  of  BnstiGa.  There  are  several  clrcomstances  which  tend 
to  establish  the  identity  of  thU  valley  with  the  ^'Ustica**  of  Horace;  and  it 
seems  possible  that  the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  nnoover  by 
throwing  np  the  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong  to  his  villa.  Rostica  is  pro- 
Doonced  short,  not  according  to  onr  stress  npon  ~  ''  Ustica  cubantis.^  —  It  is 
■unre  rational  to  think  that  we  are  wrong,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lecluded  valley  have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition  of  the 
coasonsnt  prefixed  is  nothing:  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  that  Bostica 
may  be  a  modem  name  which  the  peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  anti- 
qiiaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a  knoU  covered  with  chestnnt 
trees.  Astreamnmsdown  the  valley;  and  although  it  is  not  trae ,  as  said  in 
the  gnlde  books ,  that  this  stream  is  called  Licenaa ,  yet  there  is  a  village  on  a 
rock  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which  may  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Dlgentia.  Licenza  contains  700  inhabitants.  On  a 
peak  a  little  way  beyond  is  Civitella,  containing  300.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Aolo ,  a  little  before  yon  tmm  np  into  Yalle  Bostica ,  to  the  left ,  aboot  an  honr 
from  the  villa,  is  a  town  called  Yicovaro,  another  favonrable  coincidence  with 
the  Varia  of  ^e  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Anio ,  there  is  a 
bare  hill,  crowned  with  a  little  town  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of  this  hiU 
the  rivulet  of  Licenza  flows,  and  is  almost  absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy  bed  before 
it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet, 
whether  in  a  metaphorical  or  direct  sense:  — 

*'Me  quotiens  reficit  gelidns  Dlgentia  rivns, 
Qnem  liandela  biblt  mgosns  iMgore  pagns.** 

The  stream  Is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  it  reaches  the  hlU  of  Bardela 
looks  green  and  yellow  like  a  sulphur  rivulet. 

Bocca  Giovane ,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hills,  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
tineyard  where  the  pavement  is  shown,  does  seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  fiuie  of 
Vscana,  and  an  inscription  found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine 
Victory  was  repaired  by  Vespasian.*  With  these  helps,  and  a  position  coi^ 
mponding  exactly  to  every  thing  which  the  poet  has  told  us  of  his  retreat,  we 
Boy  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lncretilis  is  called  Campanile ,  and  by  following 
ap  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandnsia ,  yon  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher 
moDBtaln  Gennaro.  Singularly  enough ,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
vhele  valley  Is  on  the  knoll  where  this  Bandnsia  rises. 

" . . . .  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tanris 
Frabes,  et  pecori  vago.** 

*  IMP.  o jiiAn  vxspAsujiva 

ponrmx  maxxmvs.  tub. 

voTBST  •  csMsoK .  jsnuc 

VXOTOnUB  .  WrVBTATB  rf.T.A»«^«ff. 

svA .  mrawBA .  Kaym'VAT* 
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The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  parement  whleh  they  call 
"  Oradina,"  and  which  flows  down  the  hills  into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam,  sad 
thence  trickles  orer  into  the  Digentla. 
Bnt  we  mnst  not  hope 

•«  To  trace  the  Mnses  upwards  to  their  spring," 

hy  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  ralley  in  search  of  the  Bandoiiii 
fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  have  thought  Bandorii  • 
fountain  of  the  Digentla  —  Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it;  and  thif  In- 
mortal  spring  has  in  fact  been  discoTered  in  possession  of  the  holders  of  mnif 
good  things  in  luly ,  the  monks.  It  was  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Gemis 
and  Protais  near  Venusla,  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found.*  We sball 
not  be  so  lucky  as  a  late  trareller  in  finding  the  occasional  pine  stiU  pendnt 
on  the  poetic  villa.  Tliere  is  not  a  pine  fn  the  whole  Talley,  but  there  are  tvo 
cjrpresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or  mistook,  for  the  tree  in  the  ode.**  The 
truth  is,  that  the  pine  is  now,  as  It  was  in  the  days  of  Yiigil,  a  garden  tree,  nd 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  found  In  the  craggy  acclivities  of  the  vattey  of 
Rustica.  Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  In  the  orchard  dose  above  }ih  fom, 
immediately  overshadowing  his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  sone  Ai- 
tanoe  from  his  abode.  The  tourist  may  have  easily  supposed  himself  to  hive 
seen  this  pine  figured  in  the  above  eyin«sses ;  for  the  orange  and  iemoa  trees 
which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description  of  thto  royal  gardens  at  Ntples, 
unless  they  have  been  since  displaced ,  were  assuredly  only  aoadas  and  other 
common  garden  shrubs.*** 


EUSTACE'S  CLASSICAL  TOUB. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the  Classical  Tooiiit 
as  a  guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  find  vent  in  a  few  observations ,  wUeb, 
it  is  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction ,  will  be  confirmed  by  every  oae 
who  has  selected  the  same  conductor  throiq;fa  the  same  eonntry.  Ttiis  autiier 
Is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate ,  unsatlsfiiotory  writers  that  have  In  our 
times  attained  a  temporary  reputation,  and  Is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  evea 
when  he  speaks  of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  Bii 
errors,  from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright  mis-statement,  sn  so 
frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  he  had  either  never  visited  the  ^oti 
described,  or  liad  trusted  to  the  fidelity  of  former  wilters.  Indeed,  tbe 
Classical  Tour  has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  compilation  of  former  noticei, 
itmng  together  upon  a  very  slender  thread  of  personal  observation ,  sod 

*  See  —  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  p.  4S. 
**  See  —  Classical  Tour,  Ac,  chap.  vn.  p.  250.  voL  n 
***  *'  Under  our  windows,  and  boHering  on  the  beach,  is  the  royal  garden, 
laid  out  in  parterres,  and  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  orange  trees.**    Claasiesl 
Tour,  Ac.  chap.  xz.  vol.  zz.  ect.  86ft. 
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nreUad  ost  bj  those  decoratioiif  which  ion  so  easily  snppUed  bj  a  STstematte 
adoption  of  all  the  eommon-placea  of  praise,  applied  to  ereiy  thing,  and 
therefore  signlfyiiig  nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cnmbrons,  and  nnsnitable^ 
may  be  to  the  taste  of  others ,  and  snch  may  ezpeilenoe  some  salutary  excite- 
ment in  ploughing  through  the  periods  of  the  Classical  Tonr.  It  must  be  said, 
howerer ,  that  polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of  yalne.  It 
is  amon^  the  pains  of  the  damned  to  toil  np  a  climax  with  a  hnge  ronnd 
ttone. 

The  tonrlst  had  the  choice  of  bis  words ,  but  there  was  no  snch  latitude 
allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.  The  lore  of  rirtne  and  of  liberty,  which 
most  have  distlngiUshed  the  character ,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Bfr. 
Eustace;  and  the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an  author 
or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throufi^out  the  Classical  Tour.  But 
these  generous  qualities  are  the  foliage  of  snch  a  performance,  and  may  be 
spread  about  it  so  prominently  and  proftasely ,  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish 
to  see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  nnction  of  the  divine,  and  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this  work  something  more  and  better 
than  a  book  of  travels,  but  they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  trayels;  and  this 
observation  applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic  Helot  to  reel  and 
bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and  terrify  In  into  decency  by  the  display 
of  all  the  excesses  of  the  revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and 
regicides  In  general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be  honourable,  and  may 
be  nsefU  as  a  record;  but  that  antidote  should  either  be  administered  in  any 
work  rather  than  a  tonr,  or,  at  least,  should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so 
BOktzed  with  the  whole  mass  of  information  and  reflection ,  as  to  give  a  bitter- 
ness to  every  page:  for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  antipathies  of  any 
man,  however  Jnst,  for  liis  travelling  companions?  A  tonrlst,  unless  he  aspires 
to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take 
I^aee  in  the  country  which  he  describes;  but  his  reader  may  very  fiUrly 
esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  dednotions  as  so  much  waste  paper,  the 
moment  they  cease  to  assist,  and  more  particularly  If  they  obstruct,  his  actual 


Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or  governors,  Is 
meant  to  be  here  offered;  but  it  Is  stated  as  an  Incontrovertible  fact,  that  the 
change  operated,  either  by  the  address  of  the  late  Imperial  system,  or  by  tne 
disappointment  of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable ,  and  Is  so  apparent,  as  not  only  to 
pot  Ifr.  Enstace*s  antlgalllcan  philippics  entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to 
throw  some  suspicion  upon  the  competency  and  candour  of  the  author  himselfl 
A  remarkable  example  may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  Bologna ,  over  whose 
papal  attachments,  and  consequent  desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such 
stnins  of  condolence  and  revenge,  made  iouder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of 
Ifr.  Bnike.  Now  Bologna  Is  at  this  moment ,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  Its  attachment  to  revolutionary  prin- 
dples,  and  was  almost  the  only  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favour 
of  the  nnfortonate  Murat.    This  change  may,  however,  have  been  made  since 
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Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country;  but  the  traveller  vrhom  he  has  thrilled 
with  horror  at  the  projected  stripping  of  the  copper  from  the  eapola  of  St. 
Peter's,  most  be  mnch  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  oat  of  the  power  of  Am 
French,  or  any  other  plnnderers,  the  cupola  being  covered  with  lead.* 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not  given  consld» 
able  cnirency  to  the  Classical  Tour,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  wan 
the  reader,  that  however  it  may  adorn  his  library,  It  will  be  of  little  or  no 
service  to  him  in  his  carriage ;  and  if  the  Judgment  of  those  critics  had  hlthoto 
been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  be«i  made  to  anticipate  their  dedtlon. 
As  it  is ,  those  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  may  be 
permitted  to  appeal  from  cotemporary  praises,  and  are  perhi^s  more  llkeljto 
be  Just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  farther  ranoTsd. 
This  appeal  had,  In  some  measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were 
written;  for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  publishers,  who  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  enquiries  of  those  on  their  Journey  soatiiwaida 
to  reprint  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  advice 
of  returning  travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design,  although  he  had 
already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and  had  struck  off  one  or  two  of  the  fint 
sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (like  Mr.  Gibbon)  on  good 
terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals ,  but  he  does  not  think  it  necessaiy  it 
extend  the  same  discreet  silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 

*  "What,  then,  will  be  the  astonishment,  or  rather  the  horror,  of  mj 

reader,  when  I  Inform  him the  French  Committee  turned  its  attention 

to  Saint  Peter's,  and  employed  a  company  of  Jews  to  estimate  and  purchase 
the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  that  adorn  the  inside  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  the 
copper  that  covers  the  vaults  and  dome  on  the  outside.**  Chiqi.  iv.  p.  Ill* 
vol.  n.   The  story  about  the  Jews  is  positively  denied  at  Borne, 
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A  FBAOIOBHT  OF 

A    TURKISH  TALB. 


"One  fktftl  remembrance  —  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o*er  onr  Joys  and  oar  woes  — 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  Joy  hath  no  balm  —  and  affliction  no  sting 

MOOBB. 


TO 

SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

AB    A    8LIOHT   BUT    MOST    8IN0BBB    TOKBN 

OF   ADMIEATIOH    OV    HIS    OBNIITS, 

BB8FB0T  FOB  HIS  CHABAOTBB, 

AND  OBATITUDB  FOB  HIS  FBIBHDSHIP, 

THIS  FBODUOTIOH  IS  INSCBIBBD 

BT  HIS  OBUGBD 

AND  AFFBCmOMATB  SBBYAKT, 

BYRON. 

London,  May,  4845. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present  is 
founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in  the  East 
than  formerly;  either  because  the  ladies  are  more  circumspect 
than  in  the  ''olden  time,"  or  because  the  Christians  have  better 
fortune,  or  less  enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained 
the  adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the 
Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged 
by  a  yoimg  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands 
were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice ,  and  soon  after  the 
Amauts  were  beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they  had 
ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Bussian  invasion. 
The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the  plunder  of 
Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enterprise,  and  to  the 
desolation  of  the  Morea,  during  which  the  cruelty  exercised 
on  all  sides  was  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  ike  faithfiiL 
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THE    OIAODR. 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb*  which,  gleaming  o*er  the  cliflF, 
First  greets  the  homeward-yeering  skifP, 
ELigh  o*er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain : 
When  shall  such  hero  live  ag^n? 

»  *  «  «  * 

Fair  clime !  where  every  season  smiles 

Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 

Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 

Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  liie  sight, 

And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 

There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 

Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 

Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 

These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 

And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 

Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. 

Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 

How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 

That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there ! 

For  there  —  the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale. 

Sultana  of  the  Nighftingale,  ** 

The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 

His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high^ 

Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale: 

*  A  tomb  above  the  rooks  on  the  promontory,  by  some  sappoaed  the 
■epulchre  of  Themistocles.  — 

^  The  atteehment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well*knovm 
Persian  fable.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  <* Bolbnl  of  a  thoosand  tales  **  is  one  of 
Ub  appellations. 
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His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  BoBe, 

Unbent  by  winds,  unchill'd  by  snows, 

Far  £rom  the  winteirs  of  the  west, 

By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 

Betums  the  sweets  by  nature  given 

In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven; 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 

Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a  summer  flower  is  ti^ere. 

And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 

And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest. 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 

Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 

Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar* 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 

Bush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey. 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange  —  that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 

As  if  for  Gods,  a  dwelling  place. 

And  every  chann  and  grace  hath  mix'd 

Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 

There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness. 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  predude  his  care. 

And  sweeny  woos  him  — -  but  to  q>are  I 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

*  Tbe  guitar  !•  the  eoiutant  amiueinent  of  the  Oreek  Mdlor  by  night: 
with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  dvrlng  a  ealnii  it  ii  aeoompanied  alwagn  by 
the  voice,  and  often  by  daneing. 
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And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  thongh  the  fiends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd, 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  lyrants  that  destroy ! 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fied. 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And  —  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy* 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  coidd  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seaTd, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  I** 

*  "  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lye  in  eold  obstmetion?** 

Meaaim  for  Measttre. 
**  I  trait  that  few  of  my  readen  have  oyer  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
:  what  ia  here  attempted  in  deeoription,  but  thote  who  hare  will 
probably  retain  a  painftil  remembranoe  of  that  singolar  beanty  which  per- 
ndei,  with  few  ezeeptioni,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few  hoare,  and  but 
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Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Gb«ece  no  morel 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loyeliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearfiil  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hoyering  roimd  decay. 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heaveidy  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave ! 
Whose  land  from  pMn  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave: 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylas? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  oflFspring  of  the  free  — 
Pronoimce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamisl 
These  scenes,  tiieir  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 


for  a  few  honn,  after  <*the  spirit  ii  not  there."  It  is  to  be  remarked  in 
eases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  woimdSf  the  expression  ia  always  that  of 
languor,  whatever  the  natural  energy  of  the  sufferer's  character:  bat  in 
death  firom  a  stab  the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  feroeity, 
and  the  miad  its  bias,  to  the  last. 
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And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fBune, 
Thej  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  began. 
Bequeathed  hj  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  liyiug  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  I 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  tiiose  that  oannot  die ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough  —  n6  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes !  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
ELigh  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  tiiy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,  * 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 

*  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Ag*  (the  slave  of  the  seraglio 
and  guardian  of  the  women) ,  who  appoints  the  Way-wode.  A  pander  and 
eonneh  —  these  are  not  polite,  yet  trae  appellations  —  now  govern  the 
yotemorofAthensI 
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Stained  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 
Without  even  savage  virtae  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast, 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  thej  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft; 
In  this  the  subtle  Ghreek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 

*  «  •  •  • 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil. 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 

•  •  •  »  # 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  boimd ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide : 
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Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  cahner  than  ihy  heart,  young  Giaour ! 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race. 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface: 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by. 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  ti^ee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On  —  on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  yanish'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Bung  his  dark  coursers'  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around;  he  hurries  by; 
The  rock  relieyes  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fiz'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 
He  wound  along;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood  — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  ojive  wood?  , 
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The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  qoiyering  still: 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  fior  tophaike,  * 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal, 
To-night,  setRhamazani'ssnn; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun; 
To-night  —  but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 
That  thou  should'st  either  pause  or  flee? 

He  stood  —  some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb. 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  hiseyewasglaied; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly: 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd  — 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade ; 
That  soimd  had  burst  his  waking  dream. 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 
Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed** 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

*  "  Tophaike  ,**  mofket.  —  The  Bainun  is  aanoimcAd  by  fhe  eannoB  at 
sunset ;  fhe  illamlnatioii  of  the  Mosques,  and  the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  smsll 
arms,  loaded  with  bail,  proclaim  it  during  the  night. 

**  Jerreed,  or  DJenrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  Javelin,  whleh  la  darted  froa 
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The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. 
'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd; 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll. 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O^er  him  who  Ioycs,  or  hates,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 
That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate. 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  I 
Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 
It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fail  alone? 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went  I 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb; 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,^^ 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

honebaek  with  great  force  and  precision.  It  is  a  favonrite  exerciBC  of  tlie 
Mmsolmang ;  bat  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  called  a  manly  one,  since  the  most 
expert  in  the  art  are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I  think ,  next 
to  these,  a  Mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilftil  that  came  within  my 
obserratlon. 

**  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  Uying,  and  often  allade4 
te  In  eastern  poetry. 

Lord  Byron.  0.  17 
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Beneath  whose  widelj-wastmg  breath 
The  veiy  cyprew  droops  to  death  — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  l£e  dead ! 

The  steed  is  vanish'd  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall : 
The  lonely  Spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
With  baffled  thijrst,  and  famine,  grim; 
For  the  stream  nas  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play'd 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  Twilight's  close : 
The  stream  that  fiU'd  that  font  is  fled  ~ 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed! 
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And  here  no  more  shall  human  yoice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  fimeral  wail : 
T7^  quenched  in  silence,  all  is  still, 
Bat  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 
On  desert  sands 't  were  joj  to  scan 
The  radest  steps  of  fellow  man, 
So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief — 
At  least 't  would  say,  "All  are  not  gone ; 
There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one  **  — 
For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  Ihere, 
Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear ; 
Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way  — 
But  gloom  is  gathered  o'er  the  gate, 
Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait; 
Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 
For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 
Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacred  "bread  and  salt."* 
Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 
For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 
His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men. 
Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  guest  flies  the  haU,  and  the  vassal  from  labour. 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre !  ** 
•  »  •  «  • 

*  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  aalt  with  your  hott,  ensnrei 
the  Mfety  of  the  gaeit:  eyen  though  an  enemy,  hia  person  f^om  that  mo- 
BieiU  ia  lacred. 

**  I  need  hardly  obaenre,  that  Oharlty  and  Hoapitallty  are  the  Arai 
4«tiea  eigoined  by  Mahomet;  and  to  aay  truth,  very  generally  praotiaed  by 

17* 
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I  hear  the  sound  of  coining  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 
More  near  —  each  turban  I  can  scan, 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan;* 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :^^ 
"Hoi  who  art  thou?"  — "This  low  salam*** 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am."  — 
"  The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems' one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight. 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait." 

"Thou  speakest  sooth:  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furFd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scattered  by, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  ohanneFd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task  —  so  —  bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiflJy  run ; 
Yet  'tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow. 
That  one  of—  »  »  * 

#»♦««»» 

Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank; 

his  disciples.    The  first  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief^  Is  a  pan** 
gyrio  on  his  bounty;  the  next,  on  his  valoor. 

*  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the  belt,  in  a  metal 
scabbard,  generally  of  silver ;  and,  among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

**  Green  is  the  privileged  eoloor  of  the  prophet*s  nomeroos  pretended 
descendants ;  with  them,  as  here,  faith  (the  fsmily  inheritanee)  is  supposed 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  ^ood  works :  they  are  the  worst  of  a  vvj  in* 
diflTerent  brood. 

***  '*Salam  aleikouml  aleikoum  salami**  peace  be  with  you;  be  with 
you  peace  — the  salutation  reserved  for  the  fathftd:  — to  a  Ohriitiaa, 
**Urlarula,**  a  good  Journey;  or  "saban  hiresem,  saban  semla;**  good 
mom,  good  even ;  and  sometimes,  ''may  your  end  be  happy;**  are  the  vul 
IMlateB. 
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I  watcb'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestiir'd  it  more,  —  'twas  but  the  beam 
That  checkered  o'er  the  living  stream : 
Igazed,  till  yanishing  from  view. 
Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew  ^ 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight; 
And  idl  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep. 
Which,  trembling  in  their  corsd  caves, 
Thej  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 
«  •  «  «  « 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen*  of  eastern  spring. 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Ksahmeet 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weaiy  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearfal  eje : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice: 
The  loTcly  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 


*  The  bln^-winged  butterfly  of  Kaahme«r ,  the  mofi  rave  tad  beantlful 
•ftheipedea. 
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Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ahl  where  shall  eiSier  victim  rest? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

•  •  •  »  * 

The  Bfind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes. 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire. 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes. 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain ; 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire ;  ♦ 


*  Allndlng  to  the  dtibions  ■nleide  of  the  looipioa,  lo  plaeed  for  experl* 
ment  hj  gentle  philoiophers.  Some  fn»hit>in  that  the  pofitton  of  the 
sting,  when  tamed  towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  conviUsiTe  moTemeat; 
bat  others  have  aotoally  broaght  in  the  verdict  *'Felo  de  se.**  The 
scorpions  are  sorely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  qaestion;  si,  H 
once  fairly  established  as  insect  Oatos,  they  will  probably  beaUowadto 
live  as  long  as  fh^  think  proper,  withovt  betng  martyred  for  the  sake  ef 
an  hypothesli. 
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So  writhes  the  mind  Bemone  hath  riyen, 
Unfit  for  earth,  ondoom'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Aroond  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 


Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs. 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell: 
Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Bhamazan's*  last  sun  was  set. 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East 
*Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
Li  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faitiiless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd ; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 

^  Theeaanon  at  raniet  eloMthe  Bhamman.    See  Mle,  p.  S56.  nota. 
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But  others  say,  that  on  that  night. 
By  pale  Phingari's*  trembling  light, 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet  black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spnr  along  the  shore. 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 
•  •  »  •  » 

Her  eye's  dark  charm 't  were  vain  to  tell, 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well; 
As  large,  as  languislungly  dark. 
But  Soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.** 
Yea,  Souly  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Alia!  1  would  answer  nay; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's**»  arch  I  stood. 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  Paradise  within  my  view. 
And  all  his  Houris  beckoning  through. 

*  Phingari,  the  moon. 

••  The  celebrated  fobnlotu  raby  of  Sultan  Qiamaehid,  the  embelliiber 
of  Istakhar;  firom  its  iplendoiirv  named  Schebgerag,  **the  torch  of  night;" 
alio  "the  cap  of  the  ion,*'  &o.  In  the  flrft  edition,  "aiamichid"  WM 
written  as  a  word  of  three  ijllablefli  so  D'Herbelot  has  it;  bat  I  am  told 
Bichardson  reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable «  and  writes  "Jamshid."  I  hare 
left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the  pronnndatlon  of  the 
other.  — 

***  Al-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the  thread  of  a 
famished  spider,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  over  which  the 
Mossolmans  most  skate  into  Paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  aitranee; 
but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river  beneath  being  hell  itself.  Into  which, 
as  may  be  expected,  the  nnskilAil  and  tender  of  foot  oontrive  to  tomble 
with  a  '*faeilis  descensus  Ayemi,**  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to  the 
next  passenger.  There  is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and 
Ohriftians. 
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Oh!  who  joxmg  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust?* 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eje  the  Immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's**  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  ***  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Clrcassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan !  f 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck :  — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 

*  A  Tolgar  error:  the  Koran  allota  at  least  a  third  of  Paradiae  to  well- 
behared  women;  bat  by  far  the  greater  number  of  MoMiiImans  interpret 
the  text  their  own  way,  and  exclude  their  moietiea  firom  hearen.  Being 
enemiea  to  Platonici,  they  cannot  diaeem  "any  fltnesi  of  things**  in  the 
lonls  of  the  other  sex,  eoneeiving  them  to  bo  superseded  by  the  Honrls. 

**  An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  thongh  fairly  stolen,  be 
deemed  "pins  Arabe  qa*en  Arable.** 

***  Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic  "Sonbol;**  as  common  a  thonght  In  the 
eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Qreeka 
t  "Frangaestan,**  Oiroassia. 
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Thns  high  and  graceftd  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 
Her  mate  —  stem  Hassan,  who  was  he? 
Alas!  that  name  was  not  for  thee! 

»  •  •  •  • 

Stem  Hassan  hath  a  jotimey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 
Each  arm*d,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebttss  and  ataghan; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war. 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 
Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood, 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 
And  few  retom'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 
Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gold. 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 
'Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  trae  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Oiaonr ! 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  elear, 
Draw  blessings  horn  the  mountaineer: 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose 't  were  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  tremblmg  for  his  secret  hoard  — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free  | 
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And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  most  not  drain. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  hj  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  orags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
Ftom  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd? 

•  •  «  «  » 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 
«  Bismillah ! *  now  the  peril's  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain. 
And  there  well  prick  our  steeds  amain : " 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein. 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain, 

*  BlBmillah  —  **Iii  fhe  name  of  Ood|**  the  commeoe«ment  of  all  Um 
(%t«ra  of  tlM  Koran  but  mkb,  and  of  prajer  and  UumkigiTiiit* 
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With  steel  unBheath'd,  and  carbine  benfc. 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard*  with  ire. 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassab  to  submit; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan. 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun !  ** 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near. 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear. 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 


A  phenomenon  not  nneommon  with  an  angry  Moiinlman.  In  IW, 
the  Oapitan  Paeha*fe  whiskers  at  a  diplomatic  aadienoe  were  no  less  llTely 
with  indignation  than  a  tiger  eat^s ,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans )  the 
portentous  mnstaehios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 
were  expected  every  moment  to  cliange  their  oolonr,  hot  at  last  con- 
descended to  subside,  which,  probably,  sayed  more  heads  than  they  eoif 
tained  hairs. 

^  **Amaan,*  quarter,  pardon. 
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Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand? 
**'Tishe!  'tis  he!  1  know  him  now; 
I  know  him  bj  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  * 
That  aids  his  enyioos  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Thongh  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith. 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
Tishel  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaoorl" 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  aznre  column  proudly  gleaming. 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood. 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood. 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave. 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awfrd  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus  —  as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet  — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivermg  jar; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

•  The  "eTil  eye,"  a  eommon  sapentition  In  the  Levant,  and  of  which 
^  imaginMy  effeets  are  yet  very  singular  on  thoie  who  conceive  them- 
■•iTM  affected. 
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ReTerberaie  along  that  vale. 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale: 
Thongh  few  the  numbers  —  theirs  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  1 
Ah !  fondlj  youthful  hearts  can  press, 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress: 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold: 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death  1 
»  •  »  •  • 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt; 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  bran4 ) 

His  turban  far  behind  him  roU'd, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn. 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore,  * 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven, 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

FalFn  Hassan  lies  —  his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy. 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 

*  T^e  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  personi  of  rank. 
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And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
Ab  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.  — 

»  «  »  «  • 

'<  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour: 
He  call'd  on  Alia  —  but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  passed,  and  thine  accorded  there? 
I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize ; 
M7  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done. 
And  now  I  go  —  but  go  alone." 

«  *  «  *  * 


The  browsing  camels*  bells  are  tinkling: 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high. 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinklhig 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twmkling : 
"  'Tis  twilight  —  sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower. 
^^  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift? 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  descends. 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends  \ 
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And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow  -* 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow? 
Bight  well  my  largess  shall  repaj 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weaiy  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight: 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  dis&ess. 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 
But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 
He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest  — 
Angel  of  Death !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest! 
His  calpac*  rent  —  his  caftan  red  — 
'^Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed: 
Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  ihej  spare, 
But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave !  whose  blood  is  spilt; 
Woe  to  the  Giaour!  for  his  the  guilt." 
***** 

A  turban**  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead,^ 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  delL 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee; 
As  ever  scom'd  forbidden  wine, 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  "Alia  Hu !  "*** 

•  The  "Calpao**  in  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head-drew  *,  the 
shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  torma  the  tnrban. 

^  The  tnrban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  Terse,  decorate  the  tombs  of  the 
Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the  wilderness.  In  the  moantsiaj 
yon  frequently  pass  similar  mementos:  and  on  enquiry  yon  are  informed 
that  they  record  some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

•^  <^Alla  Hul"  the  concluding  words  of  the  Mueiiin^a  call  to  pny« 
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Tet  died  he^bj  a  Btraager^t  hiiadi 
Aod  stranger  in  bis  nttire  latid  \ 
Yet  died  lie  as  in  «rms  W  stood. 
And  unavenged)  at  least  in  blood* 
Bat  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  haUs  invite, 
And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Houris'  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  l^ri^t; 
They  come  —  their  kerchiefs  green  they  w^e>^ 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  heave  1 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Q-iaonr 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

•  «  *  •  « 

But  thou,  false  Infidel  I  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's**  scythe; 
And  from  its  torment  *8cape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis****  throne  { 
And  fire  nnquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire  f  sent,, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 

from  the  highest  gaUierf  on  the  extorior  of  the  Minaret.  Qn  a  itlD  evening, 
when  the  Mnessln  has  a  fine  Toioei  which  is  (ireqaently  the  case,  the  effect 
is  solemn  and  beantlfUl  beyond  all  the  bells  in  Christendom. 

*  The  following  is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  Turks  t  —  "I  see  —  I 
see  a  darlc-eyed  girl  of  ParadiBe,  and  she  vaves  aiiaadkeecliief,  a  kerchief 
of  green;  and  eries  alond,  *Oome,  kiss  me,  for  I  loye  thee,'**  frc. 

**  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inqnisitors  of  the  dead,  before  whom  the 
corpse  undergoes  a  slight  noTiciate  and  preparatory  training  for  damnation* 
If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a  soythe  and 
thumped  down  with  a  red  hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned,  with  a  varietj 
of  subsidiary  probations*  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no  lineoure}  there 
are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  in  a  small  propor- 
tloa  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  always  fUl.  6eo  ReUg,  Certmof^ 
and  8ale*a  ilCorm. 
***  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.  , 
t  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  In  the  Levant.  Honest 
Tonmefbrt  tells  a  long  story,  whidh  Mr.  Southey,  In  the  notes  on  ThiUaba, 
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Then  ghastly  hsBBt  thy  nstive  plaee, 
And  rack  the  blood  of  tlltfajntee; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  aister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  liyid  liring  corse : 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  eipiro 
Shall  know  the  demon  fbr  their  sire. 
As  cursing  tiiee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  are  wither'd  on  tiie  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fail, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all. 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  fcUher^B  name  — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame ! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark. 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue ; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair. 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn. 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agony ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip* 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go  -^  and  wiSi  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave ; 

qvotM  t  abovt  these  *'  VroneoloehM  ,**  m  he  ealla  them.  The  Romaic  term 
Is  ''YardoalMha.**  I  reeoUeet  a  whole  famllj  being  tenifled  hj  the  scream 
of  «  child ,  whieh  they  Imagiiied  mnst  proceed  from  such  a  visitation.  The 
Greeks  nerer  mention  the  word  without  horror.  I  find  that  '*Broneolokai* 
Is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  appellation— at  least  Is  so  applied  to  Arteniai 
who,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  after  his  death  animated  bj  the  DctIV 
—  The  ihodems,  howeverf  use  the  word  I  meuttoif . 

*  The  freshness  of  the  fttce,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip  with  blood,  art 
the  nerer-ikiliog  signs  of  a  Vampire.  The  stories  told  in  Hongary  sad 
Greece  of  these  fool  feeders  are  singular,  and  some  of  them  most  ineredibli 
attested.  • 
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Till  these  in  honor  shrink  awaj 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they! 
*  •  «  «  « 

*'How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I  have  scanned  before 
In  mine  own  land:  'tis  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  80  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 
As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 

''  'Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 

Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crost, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Bepentant  of  the  change  he  made. 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine. 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought. 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought; 
But  were  I  Prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 

18» 
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Or  pent  within  onr  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  fox  aye  to  dwelL 
Much  in  hit  yisions  matters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea; 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying. 
Wrongs  arenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rare  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  serer'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him. 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grare, 
And  lores  to  leap  into  the  ware." 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneadi  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Eereals  too  much  of  times  gone  by; 

Though  yaiying,  indistinct  its  hue , 

Oft  wUl  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 

That  clfdms  and  keeps  ascendency; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  benea&  his  look. 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-affirighted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire. 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile: 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  'tis  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  IkCsery. 
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How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  I 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever; 

Ab  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e*er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so  —  such  ghastly  mirth 

From  jojaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 

Bat  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  ydt  the  features  fiz'd, 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix*d ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  aU  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high: 

Alas !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay*d  and  rent. 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 
While  yet  may  firown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

<<His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle*, 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  tiie  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire  ^ 
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By  yonder  lone  and  wayeiing  torch 

liis  aspect  glares  within  the  porch; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done  — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See  —  by  the  half-illumined  wall 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall. 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  sorpent-braid 

That  o*er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd: 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 

And  leaves  those  locks'  unhaUoVd  growth. 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside  ] 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo  I  —  mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  miz*d  defiance  and  despair! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine ! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awfiil  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  aU  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  I  ** 


To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair; 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heaL 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 
Must  bum  before  its  surface  shine, 
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But  plunged  within  the  ffonftce-fiamet 
It  bends  and  melts  —  though  still  the  same; 
Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will| 
Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill; 
A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 
Or  blade  to  bid  thj  foeman  bleed; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware. 
Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art, 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 
And  what  thej  make  it,  must  remain, 
But  break  —  befwe  it  bend  again. 

•  •  •  «  « 

•  «  «  #  « 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  racant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
£yen  bliss  —-  't  were  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  flj  at  last  for  ease  —  to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steaV 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  rerel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  awaj 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,* 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  boscnn's  stream 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings'  scream. 
Nor  i^oums  a  life  to  them  transferr'd. 


*  The  p«lle«a  if,  I  belieTe,  the  bird  lo  libeHed,  by  the  hnptttation  of 
ftediaff  her  ehiekeni  with  her  blood. 
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Should  rend  ker  rask  devoted  breurty 
And  find  ^em  flown  hu  emptf  nesl. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  tind 

Are  rapture  t^  the  dreaiy  roid, 
The  leaflew  deiert  of  tke  mlnd^ 

The  waste  of  feelings  uaetaj^yd* 
Who  would  be  doom*4  to  gase  upon 
A  sky  without  a  eloud  or  mtn? 
Less  hideous  £ar  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more  — 
Thrown,  idieatiiewarof  windsisoW, 
A  lonely  wreok  on  fortune's  skore, 
"Mid  sullen  cahn,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay;  — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock ! 


*' Father  I  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countiess  prayer 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease. 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Saye  transient  iHs  that  all  must  bear. 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroU'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast 
My  days,  thou^  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 
Yet  still  in  htmrs  of  love  or  strife, 
I've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 
Now  leagued  witii  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  wi^  hope  or  pride  elate, 
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rd  rather  be  the  thing  tiliftt  erawli 
Most  noiioiii  o^er  a  dnngeoii's  walls. 
Than  pass  my  doH,  onTarying  days, 
Condann'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 
Yet|  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breaat 
For  rest -- bat  not  to  leel 't  is  rest 
Soon  shall  my  firte  that  wish  folfil ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  whatlwas,  and wocdd be st^ 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem : 
My  memoiy  now  is  bat  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead;  my  hope,  their  doom: 
Though  bettor  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrank  not  to  sosttdn 
The  searching  throes  of  eeaseless  pain ; 
Nor  sought  t^  self '-accorded  grare 
Of  ancient  fbol  and  modem  knaye ; 
Yet  death  I  have  not  feared  to  meet; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  more 
The  slare  of  glory,  not  of  lonre. 
IVe  brayed  it  —  not  for  honoor's  boast: 
I  smile  at  laoreb  won  or  lost; 
To  such  let  others  canre  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
Bat  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize. 
The  maid  I  loy  e,  the  man  I  hate ; 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  saye  or  slay,  as  these  require. 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire : 
Nor  needst  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  wonld  but  do  -^  what  he  hath  done. 
Deatii  is  bat  what  Ihe  haughty  braye, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wreteh  must  erare ; 
Then  let  Lifd  go  to  him  who  gayei 
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1  haTe  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy  —  need  I  n&w  f 


*<I  loved  her,  Friar  I  naj,  adored  — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  oaa  we  — 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 
There's  blood  upon  tiiat  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose: 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhonr^d: 
Nay,  start  not  —  no  —  nor  bend  th j  knee. 

Nor  midst  mj  sins  saeh  act  reeoid; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed. 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thj  creed ! 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool  1  smce  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Ghtlileans  given. 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her  —  love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  ^ere  wolves  would  fear  to  prey ; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  t  were  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward  -— 
No  matter  how,  or  ^ere,  or  why, 
1  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
1  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died  —  I  dare  not  tell  tibee  how; 
But  look  —  t  is  written  on  my  brow ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
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Tet  did  he  but  what!  had  done 

Had  the  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gare  the  blow; 

But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 

Howe*er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  was  troth  to  me; 

To  me  she  gare  her  heart,  that  all 

Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall; 

Andly  idasl  too  late  to  save ! 

Yet  aU  I  then  could  giro,  I  gave, 

'Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 

His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 

Has  made  me  —  what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd  —  he  knew  it  well, 
Wam*d  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear* 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near. 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell  I 

•  Thli  ■apenftitlon  of  a  teeond  hewing  (for  I  never  met  with  down* 
rif  ht  Meond'iight  in  the  East)  feU  onee  under  my  own  obierration.  On 
my  third  Jonmey  to  Cape  Oolonn*,  early  in  1811,  ae  we  pasted  through  the 
deiUe  that  leadi  from  the  hamlet  between  Keratia  and  Oolonna,  I  obierred 
Derrish  Tahirl  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  hii  head  upon  hie 
hand,  aa  if  in  pain.  I  rode  np  and  enquired.  **  We  are  in  peril,**  be  an- 
swered. '*  What  peril?  we  are  not  now  in  Albania,  nor  in  tho  pasaee  to 
Epheana,  MeaaalnnghJ,  or  Lepanto ;  there  are  plenty  of  oa,  well  armed,  and 
the  Choriatea  have  not  courage  to  be  thievea.**  ~  **  True,  AiTendi,  but 
aerertheleaa  the  ahot  ia  ringing  in  my  eara.**  —  "  The  ahot!  not  a  t<^haike 
bu  been  fired  thia  morning.*'  —  "I  hear  it  notwithatanding  —  Bom  —  Bom 
~  aa  plainly  aa  I  hear  your  Toice.**  —  "Paha I  **  —  "Aa  you  pleaae,  AiTendi} 
Ifit  ia  written,  ao  wiU  it  be.**  —  I  left  thia  quick-eared  predeatinarian,  and 
rode  up  to  BaaiU,  hia  Ohriatian  compatriot,  whoae  eara,  though  not  at  all 
prophetiOy  by  no  meana  reliahed  the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at 
Oolonna,  remained  aome  houra,  and  returned  leiaurely,  aaying  a  variety 
of  brilliant  thinga,  in  more  languagea  than  apoiled  the  building  of  Babel, 
vpon  the  mlataken  aeer.  Bomaie,  Amaout,  Turkiah,  Italian,  and  EngUah 
were  all  ezeroiaed,  in  varioua  coneeita,  upon  the  unfortunate  Muaaulman* 
While  we  were  contemplating  the  beauUM  proapect,  Derviah  waa  oecupied 
about  the  colnmna.  I  thought  he  waa  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and 
uked  him  if  he  had  become  a  "  Palao-Coitro'*  man ?  "  No  ,**  aaid  he ,  "  but 
fheae  pillan  wiU  be  nseftU  in  making  a  stand;**  and  added  other  remarks, 
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He  died  too  in  the  battle  broi!, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil  \ 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid. 
One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made: 
He  Imew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray  — 
I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 
^d  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away: 
Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters*  steel, 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 
I  searched,  but  vainly  search*d,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 
Each  feature  of  that  sullen  oorse 
Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 
Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  giren  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 
The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 
And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 
*  «  «  «  « 


whieh  at  leMt  avinced  bii  own  belief  in  lilt  tronbletome  HeaStj  of  fore- 
kearing.  On  onr  return  to  Atlieni  we  heard  f^om  Leontf  (a  priioner  lek 
ashore  lome  dayi  alter)  of  the  intended  attaek  of  the  Halnotea,  mentionedt 
with  the  eanae  of  itt  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  Ohilde  Harold, 
Oanto  Sd.  I  waa  at  lome  paina  to  qaestlon  the  man,  and  he  deaerlbed  the 
dresiet,  arma  and  marki  of  the  horaei  of  onr  party  so  aeeorately,  that,  with 
other  eirenmstaneea,  we  could  not  doubt  of  kU  having  been  in  *'Tlllaaoiu 
eompany,**  and  ounelves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Derriih  became  a 
soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  Is  now  hearing  more  musketty  than  erer 
will  be  Hred,  to  the  great  refk-eshment  of  the  Amaonts  of  Berat,  andhii 
native  mountains.  —  I  shall  mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race. 
In  March,  1811,  a  remarlcably  stout  and  active  Amaout  came  (I  beUere  thf 
fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  an  attendant,  which  wu 
declined  I  **Well,  Alfendl,*  quoth  he,  *'may  you  live  I  — you  would  hsTs 
found  me  useftd.  I  shall  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow,  in  the 
winter  I  return,  perhaps  you  will  then  receire  me.**  — Dervish,  whowu 
present,  remarked  as  a  thing  ef  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  '*inth6 
mean  time  he  will  Join  the  Klephtes**  (robbers),  which  was  true  to  the  letter. 
If  not  cut  oir.they  come  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  Insont 
town,  where  they  are  often  aa  well  known  as  their  ezploita. 
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*'  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserYe  the  name; 

But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
That  boils  in  ^tna*s  breast  of  flame. 

1  cannot  prate  in  paling  strain 

Of  ladje-loYC,  and  beauty's  chain : 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorchjLog  vein, 

Lips  taught  to  writibie,  but  not  complain, 

If  bursting  heart,  and  madd*ning  brain, 

And  daring  deed,  and  rengefcil  steel, 

And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel. 

Betoken  lore — that  loye  was  mine, 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  possess'd. 

And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest 

Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid? 

No  —  reft  of  all,  yet  undismayed 

But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 

So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 

I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  I 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave  — 

Ah!  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 

Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 

She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 

That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 

And  rose,  where'er  I  tum'd  mine  eye, 

The  Morning-star  of  Memory  1 

^  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven; 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  Are 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire* 
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DeTotion  wafts  the  mind  aboye. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love; 

A  feeling  firom  the  €h>dhead  caught, 

To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought; 

A  Bay  of  him  who  form*d  the  whole ; 

A  GI017  circling  round  the  soull 

I  grant  my  lore  imperfect,  all 

That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 

Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 

But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 

She  was  my  life's  unerring  light: 

That  quench'd,  what  beam  dball  break  my  night? 

Oh!  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 

Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 

Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe? 
Alas!  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow: 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss. 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear: 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow. 

And  this  too  was  I  bom  to  bear! 
'Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
With  havock  have  I  mark*d  my  way: 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die  —  and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  tiie  thing  he  dares  to  spurn: 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  bn^e, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake. 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
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And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  hia  jest  with  boasting  boys; 
I  eaYj  not  his  vazied  jojs. 
But  deem  snch  feeble,  heartless  man, 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray*d. 
Snch  shame  at  least  was  never  mine  — 
Leila!  each  thought  was  only  thine  1 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe. 
My  hope  on  high  —  my  all  below. 
£arth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
fiesembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death  —  attest  my  truth ! 
*Tis  alltoo  late  — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart  1 


<*  And  she  was  lost  —  and  yet  I  breathed. 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life : 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  every  Ihought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place. 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  abready  know, 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 
Thou  see*st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence: 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 
The  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo? 
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Think  me  not  tili«iikl«88  —  bat  fids  grief 
Looks  not  to  priestiiood  for  relief.* 
Mj  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess: 
But  wouldst  tiiou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  lire. 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgiye ; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
OtOj  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrui^ 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness: 
But  soothe  not  —  mock  not  my  distress  1 

«In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  boors, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  natire  valley's  bowers 

Ihad  — Ahl  havelnow? — afiriendl 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 
1  would  remind  lum  of  my  end : 

Though  souls  absorbed  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim. 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  smiled  —  I  then  could  smile  — 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn— -Ireck'd  not  what — the  while: 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say  —  that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth. 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth: 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

*  The  monk*!  ■ermon  ii  omitted.  It  ■eemi  to  have  had  lo  little  efftet 
Qpon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no  hopet  from  the  reader.  It  may  be 
safAdent  to  amy,  thai  it  wai  ofaeoitomary  length  (at  may  be  ^ereetred 
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Through  many  k  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  yoath  had  been 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 
But  Heaven  in  wratii  would  turn  away, 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
And  what  have  1  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  Mke  scorn; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 
And  tell  him  ^-  what  thou  dost  behold  t 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind. 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf, 
Sear*d  by  the  autamn  blast  of  grief  t 
«  •  «  *  * 

Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  'twa»not  a  dream; 
Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear: 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  wilL 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer  r 
I  would  not,  if  I  nught,  be  blest ; 
1  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 

from  Um  interraptionB  and  nneaainess  of  the  patient) ,  and  was  dellrered 
tai  the  uoal  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 

Lord  Byron.  U.  19 
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'Twas  then,  I  teU  ibae,  father  I  iAtm 

I  Baw  her;  yes,  she  liyed  again; 

And  shining  in  hec  white  symar,  * 

As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 

Which  now  1  gaise  ooy  as  on  her, 

Who  looked  and  looks  far  loTeHef; 

Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark; 

To-morrow*s  night  shall  be  more  dark; 

And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear, 

I  wander,  fatherl  for  my  soul 

Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goaL 

I  saw  her,  friar!  and  I  rose 

Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 

And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 

And  clasp  her  to  my  de^>erate  hearty 

I  clasp  —  what  is  it  that  I  cla^? 

No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp. 

No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 

Yet,  Leila!  yet  the  form  is  thine ! 

And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 

As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 

Ah!  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  eold, 

I  care  not;  so  my  arms  enfold 

The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold* 

Alas!  around  a  shadow  prest 

They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 

Yet  still  *tis  there!  In  ailence  stands. 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands ! 

With  braided  hair,  and  brightrblaiek  eye  • 

I  knew  'twas  false  —  she  could  not  die  1 

But  he  is  dead  I  within  the  dell 

I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell; 

He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 

From  earth;  why  then  art  thou  awake? 
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Thej  told  me  wild  wavea  roU'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
Thej  told  me  —  *twa9  a  hideous  tale ! 
I'd  tell  it,  but  mj  tongue  would  fail: 
If  trae,  and  from  thine  oeean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  graye. 
Oh!  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade!  whate'er  thou  art, 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll ! 
«  *  «  «  « 

*^Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor!  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead. 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read. 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread."* 

*  The  circomsUnce  to  which  the  abore  story  relatei  wm  not  very  on- 
eommon  in  Turkey.  A  few  yean  ago  the  wife  of  Mnehtar  Pacha  eom- 
plaiaed  to  hii  father  of  hia  ion*!  suppoied  infidelity;  he  asked  with  whom, 
sad  she  had  the  barbarity  to  giro  in  a  liit  of  the  twelve  handeomett  women 
in  Yanina.  They  were  seiaed,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the 
lake  the  same  night!  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  Informed  me,  that 
not  one  of  the  yictims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so 
sudden  a  "wrench  from  all  we  know,  f^om  all  we  love."  The  fate  of 
Phrosine,  the  fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and 
Amaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian  many 
yetrs  ago,  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one 
of  the  coiVee-house  story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or 
recite  their  narratives.  The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator 
will  be  easily  distinguished  f^om  the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery; 
end  I  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fhtgments  of  the  originaL 

19* 
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He  pa88*d  —  nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hatii  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day: 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew. 

For  th«  contents  of  fome  of  the  notoi  I  un  indebted  partly  to  D^Herbelot, 
ftnd  partly  to  that  most  EMtem,  and,  as  Mr.  Weber  Justly  entttles  it,  "nb- 
lime  tale,**  the  ** Caliph  Yathek."  I  do  not  know  from  what  sonree  the 
author  of  that  singular  volnme  may  have  drawn  his  materials;  some  of  liii 
incidents  are  to  be  found  In  the  "BibUothique  O^entale;"*  bat  tot  correct* 
neas  of  costume,  beauty  of  desedption,  and  power  of  imagination,  it  in 
surpasses  all  European  imitations;  and  bears  such  marks  of  originslityi 
that  those  who  have  visited  the  East  win  find  some  difflculty  In  believini 
it  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Rasselas  miut 
bow  before  it;  his  ** Happy  Valley**  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
"HallofBbUs.'* 
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A    TALE. 


'  I  laoi  peoiieri  in  In!  donnir  non  ponno." 

Tabso,  Gerumlemmt  Libenta,  canto  x. 


10 
THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

VT  DBAR  M  OOBB, 

I  DSDiGATB  to  jovL  tho  last  pioduction  with  which  I  shall 
trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indulgence,  for  some 
years;  and  I  own  tiiat  I  feel  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this 
latest  and  only  opportunity  of  adorning  my  pages  witibi  a 
name,  consecrated  by  unshaJ^en  public  principle,  and  the  most 
undoubted  and  yarious  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you 
among  the  firmest  of  her  patriots;  while  you  stand  alone  the 
first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain  repeats  and 
ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one,  whose  only  regret,  since  our 
first  acquaintance,  has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it 
commenced,  to  add  the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friend- 
diip,  to  the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the  gratification 
derived  firom  your  society,  nor  abandoned  the  prospect  of  its 
renewal,  whenever  your  leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to 
atone  to  your  friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among 
those  friends  ,1 1  tn^t  trul^,  that  you  i^re  engaged  in  the  con^- 
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position  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid  in  the  East;  none 
can  do  those  scenes  so  mnch  justice.  The  wrongs  of  your  own 
country,  the  magnificent  and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the 
beauty  and  feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be  found ;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish  Eclogues, 
was  not  aware  how  true ,  at  least)  was  a  part  of  his  parallel 
Your  imagination  will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded 
sky;  but  wildness,  tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of 
your  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have 
already  thus  far  proyed  your  title  more  clearly  than  the  most 
zealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all  men  are 
supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable,  —  Self?  I  have 
written  much,  and  published  more  than  enough  to  demand  a 
longer  silence  than  I  now  meditate;  but,  for  some  years  to 
come,  it  is  my  intention  to  tempt  no  fiurther  the  award  of 
**  Gods,  men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present  composition  I  have 
attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps,  the  best 
adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good  old  and  now 
neglected  heroic  couplet.  The  stanza  of  Spenser  is  perhaps 
too  slow  and  dignified  for  narratiye;  though,  I  confess,  it  is 
the  measure  most  after  my  own  heart:  Scott  alone,  of  the 
present  generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  yerse ;  and  this  is  not  the 
least  yictoiy  of  his  fertile  and  mighty  genius:  in  blank  yerse, 
MilUm,  Thomson,  and  our  dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that 
shine  along  the  deep ,  but  warn  us  ^m  the  rough  and  barren 
rock  on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is  not  the 
most  popular  measure  certainly;  but  as  I  did  not  deviate  into 
the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter  what  is  called  public  opinion, 
I  shall  quit  it  witiiout  further  apology,  and  take  my  chance 
once  more  with  that  yersification,  in  which  I  haye  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  circulation 
is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  I  should 
haye  been  glad  to  haye  rendered  my  personages  more  perfect 
and  amiable,  if  possible,  inasmuch  as  I  haye  been  sometimes 
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criticised,  and  considered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds 
and  qualities  than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so  —  if  1 
have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  yanity  of  "  drawing  from  self,** 
the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they  are  nnfavourable; 
and  if  not,  those  t^Iio  kitow  me  are  Undec^red^  and  those  who 
do  not,  I  haye  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  parti- 
cular desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the 
author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining;  but  I  cannot 
help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at  some  odd 
critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance,  when  I  see  several 
bards  (far  more  deserving,  I  allow)  in  very  reputable  plight, 
and  quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  faults  of 
those  heroes,  whOj  nevertheless,  might  be  found  with  little 
more  morality  than  "  The  Giaour,*'  and  perhaps  —  but  no  — 
I  must  admit  Childe  Harold  to  be  a  very  repulsive  personage ; 
and  as  to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him  what- 
ever *'  alias  *'  they  please. 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the  impressioQ, 
it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me ,  that  the  man  who  is  alike 
the  delight  of  his  readers  and  his  friends,  the  poet  of  all 
circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere 
to  subscribe  myself. 

Most  truly. 

And  affectionately. 

His  obedient  serviuity 

Jaiinary  3. 18U.  BYRON. 
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THE    CORSAIR.* 


CANTO  THE  PIEST 

**—  nesson  magglor  dolore, 
Ch6  rieordani  del  ianpo  felleo 
N«ll«iiilierl%^" 

Davtx. 


«<0'xR  the  iB^ad  waten  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 

Survey  our  emphre,  and  behold  our  home ! 

These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  liieir  sway  — 

Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 

From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

Oh,  who  can  tell?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave! 

Wliose  soul  would  sicken  o*er  the  heaving  wave; 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease! 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not  —  pleasure  cannot  please  -* 

Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 

And  danced  in  triumph  o*er  the  waters  wide. 

The  exulting  sense  —  the  pulse*s  maddening  play, 

That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way? 

That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight; 

*  The  time  in  thii  poem  may  leem  too  short  for  the  oeenrrenoei«  bnt 
the  whole  of  the  ^Egean  liles  are  within  a  few  hoan*  tail  of  the  eontinenti 
and  the  reader  miiet  b^  lUnd  enoQf  h  to  tako  the  viiM  «■  I  hsre  o(^ 
ftMindi^ 
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That  seeks  what  eravens  shim  with  more  than  leal. 
And  where  the  feebler  faint  —  can  only  feel  — 
Feel  —  to  the  rising  bosom*s  inmost  core, 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 
No  dread  of  death  —  if  with  us  die  ow  foes  -« 
Save  that  it  seems  eren  duller  than  repose: 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life  — 
When  lost  —  what  recks  it — by  disease  or  irtrife? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamonr'd  of  decaj 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away; 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  tULake  his  palsied  head; 
Ours  —  the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feyensh  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  pang — one  bound  —  escapes  controL 
His  corse  may  boast  its  um  and  narrow  cave, 
And  they  who  loatfa'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincere^  i£ed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day. 
When  those  who  win  atleng&  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry,  Bemembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  itotp/" 

n. 
Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle 
Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  iHiile ; 
Such  were  the  sounds  tiiat  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song  I 
In  scatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 
They  game  —  carouse  ^  converse  -*  or  whet  the  brand ; 
Select  the  arms  —  to  each  his  blade  assign, 
And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  ^line; 
Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar. 
While  othen  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 
For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 
Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dnpping  net; 
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Gaze  where  some  distftnt  sail  a  »peek  rapplies, 

With  all  the  tfaintiiig  eye  of  Enterprise; 

Tell  o*er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil: 

No  matter  where  ~  their  chiefs  allotment  this; 

Theirs,  to  bclleye  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  CmsF?  his  name  on  every  ^ore 

Is  famed  and  fear'd  —  they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  eommand ; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  «iid  hand. 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jo^al  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  soceess. 

Ne*er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cop  they  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  him  imtasted  still  — 

And  for  his  fare  —  the  rudest  of  his  erew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 

£arth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxuiy  of  fruits. 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  jojrs  of  sense. 

His  mind  seems  nourished  by  that  abstinence. 

''  Steer  to  that  shore!"  —  they  sail.    ''Do  Ais!**  'tis  done: 

''  Now  form  and  follow  me  1 "  —  the  spoil  is  won. 

Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

And  all  obey  and  few  enquire  his  will; 

To  such,  brief  answer  and  c(mtemptuo«s  eye 

Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply, 

m. 
*' A  sail!  -—  a  sail!**  —  a  promised  prise  to  Hope! 
Her  nation  —  €ag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
No  prize,  alas !  —  but  yet  a  welcome  sail: 
The  blood-red  signal  glitten  in  the  gale. 
Yes  ~  she  is  ours  —  a  home  returning  bark  -^ 
Blow  fair,  thou  In'eeze !  —  she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape  —  our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  wfaidi  pvoudty  spurns  the  spray. 
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How  glorioiuly  her  gallant  conne  she  goes  I 

Her  white  wings  flying  —  never  from  her  foes  — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire  —  the  wreek  — 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck? 

nr. 
Hoarse  o*er  her  side  the  mstiing  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  fiirrd ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings: 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  deseencting  from  the  latticed  stem. 
*Tis  mann'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  I  —  ihe  friendly  speech! 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  l£e  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 
And  the  heart*s  promise  of  festivity ! 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd: 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  &e  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard  — 
Friends'  —  husbands*  —  lovers'  names  in  each  dear  word 
<<Ohl  are  they  safe?  we  ask  not  of  success  — 
But  shall  we  see  them?  will  their  accents  bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars  —  the  billows  chafe  — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did  —  but  who  are  safe? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise. 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  I  ** 

VI. 

"  Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report  — 

And  doubt  that  joy  —  which  hails  our  coming  —  short; 

Yet  thus  sincere  —  'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 

But,  Juan !  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief: 

Our  greeting  paid,  well  feast  on  our  return, 

And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
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Ascending  slowly  by  fhe  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  his  watoh-tower  beetles  o*er  the  bay, 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Whose  scatter'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount  —  Near  yonder  caye. 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  liie  brand, 
Not  oft  a  resting-etaff  to  that  red  hand? 
"  Tis  he  —  'tis  Conrad  —  here  —  as  wont — alone; 
On  —  Juan !  ~  on  —  and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  riews  —  and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach  —  thou  know'st  his  BM)od, 
When  strange  or  uninyited  steps  intrude." 

vn. 
Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent;  — 
He  spake  not  —  but  a  sign  expressed  assent 
These  Juan  calls  —  they  come  —  to  their  sahite 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
"  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek  —  the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh; 
Whatever  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that"  —  "Peace,  peace!'* —  he  cuts  their  prating  short 
Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  tilat  eye  the  tidings  took ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  aside. 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll  —  "Hy  tablets,  Juan,  hark  — 
Where  is  Gtonsalvo?" 

"In  the  anchor'd  bark," 
"  There  let  him  stay  —  to  hun  this  order  bear  — 
Back  to  your  duty  —  for  my  course  prepare : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 
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"  To-night,  Lord  Conrad?" 

*<Ay!  at  set  of  sun: 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
M7  corslet  —  doak  ^  one  hour  —  and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle  —  see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding-brand, 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  Armourer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  tiian  foes : 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  ike  hour  of  stay's  expired." 

vin. 
They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste. 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Yet  they  repine  not  —  so  that  Conrad  guides ; 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery. 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain? 
What  should  it  be,  that  ^us  their  faith  can  bind? 
The  power  of  Thought  —  the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 
Linked  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown. 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been  —  shall  be  —  beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one ! 
Tis  Nature's  doom  —  but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  Ann  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh  I  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains. 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  I 
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Unlike  the  heroef  of  each  aadent  race, 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gk>ds  at  leaat  in  face, 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire; 

Robust  but  not  Herculean  —  to  the  sight 

No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how  —  and  still  confess 

That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun -burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil: 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen: 

His  features*  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 

Worked  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined; 

Such  might  it  be  —  that  none  could  truly  tell  — 

Too  close  enquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye: 

He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  dianging  cheek, 

At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy. 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to  day. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled  —  and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell!* 

^  That  Conrad  !■  a  character  not  altogether  ont  of  natu«i  I  «bill 
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Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 
Within  —  within  —  'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought! 
Loye  shows  all  changes  —  Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  goyem'd  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions ;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then  —  with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony. 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusiye  on  that  mood  of  fear : 
Then  —  with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart. 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen  —  not  depart: 
That  rise  —  convulse  —  contend  —  that  freeze  or  glow, 
Plush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow; 
Then  —  Stranger  I  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul  —  the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot! 
Mark  —  how  that  looe  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  I 

attempt  to  prove  by  sonM  hliitofleal  eoiiieid«ne6f  which  I  have  met  with 
•ince  writing  **  The  Corsair.** 

"Becelin  prisonnier,**  dit  Bolandini,  "•*enfermoit  dani  on  silence 
menaf  ant,  il  flxoit  sor  la  terre  son  visage  f^roce,  et  ne  donnoit  point  d*essor 
\  sa  profonde  indignation.  De  tontes  partes  cependant  les  soldats  et  les 
penples  aeeoorolent;  ils  yooloient  voir  ee(  homme,  jadis  si  puissant, 
et  la  Joie  oniverseUe  ^atoit  de  tontes  partes.  •  •  • 

**Eceelin  4toit  d'one  petite  taille;  mais  tout  Taspect  de  sa  personne,  tons 
ses  monvemens,  indiqnoient  un  soldat.  —  Son  langage  ^it  amer,  son 
dtfportement  superbe  —  et  par  son  seal  regard,  U  faisoit  trembler  les  pins 
hardis.**  ~  Siitnondi,  tome  in.  p.  819. 

Again,  **Oisericus(Oonseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  eonqoeror  of 
both  Carthage  and  Rome),  statnrft  medfoeris,  et  eqoi  casa  claudicans, 
aaime  profkindns,  sermone  raros,  laznria  eontemptor,  irt  tnrbidns,  habendl 
eopidos,  ad  solieitandas  gentes  providentissimas,**  fte.  &o.  Jomand§id€ 
Rtbui  Gtticit,  e.  8S. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep  in  conntenance  mj 
Giaour  and  Corsair. 
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Behold  —  but  who  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself —  the  secret  spkit  free? 

zz. 
Yet  was  not  Conrad  tiios  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty  —  guilt's  worst  instroment  — 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  dnven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven^ 
Warp'd  hy  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school. 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  hi  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom*d  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  yirtnes  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still  f 
Nor  deem'd  that  giffcs  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  meaiM  to  give  again. 
Pear*d  —  shunn'd  — -  belied  ~  ere  youth  had  lost  her  force, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse. 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
He  knew  himself  a  villain  —  but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  scom'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loath'd  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded  too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt: 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise; 
But  they  that  feared  him  dared  not  to  despise : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  tlie  folded  snake; 
The  first  may  turn  —  but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires — but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  <£ngs, 
And  he  may  crush  —  not  conquer  —  still  it  stings! 
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zn. 
None  are  all  evil  —  quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Yet  *gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  stroye, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 
Yes,  it  was  love  —  unchangeable  —  unchanged, 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged ; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 
He  shunned,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  passed  tiiem  by ; 
Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bower. 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love  —  if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 
Umnoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet  —  Oh  more  than  all !  —  untired  by  time, 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove  — 
If  there  bclove  in  mortals  —  this  was  love  I 
He  was  a  viUain  —  ay  —  reproaches  shower 
On  him  —  but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 
Which  only  proved,  aU  other  virtues  gone. 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveHest  one ! 

xox. 
He  paused  a  moment  —  till  his  hastening  men 
Passed  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
"Strange  tidings !  —  many  a  peril  have  I  past, 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last  I 

iord  Bfron.  IL  20 
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Yet  80  my  heart  forebodes,  but  most  not  feari 

Nor  shall  1117  followers  find  me  falter  here. 

'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 

Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 

And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 

We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral  pile. 

Ay  —  let  them  slumber  —  peaceful  be  tiieir  dreams! 

Mom  ne*er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 

As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze ! ) 

To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  tiie  seas. 

Now  to  Medora  —  Oh !  my  sinking  heart. 

Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art  I 

Yet  was  I  brave  —  mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  I 

£v'n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share. 

That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair. 

Small  merit  claims  —  but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 

To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope ; 

Long  have  I  led  them  —  not  to  vainly  bleed; 

No  medium  now  —  we  perish  or  succeed  I 

So  let  it  be  —  it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 

But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 

But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare : 

'^Is  this  my  skill?  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 

Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast? 

Oh,  Fate  I  —  accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate  — 

She  may  redeem  thee  still  —  nor  yet  too  late." 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach*d  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown*d  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused  —  for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung. 
And  these  the  notes  the  bird  of  beauty  sung: 
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1. 
"Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells. 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore, 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

**  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame,  eternal  —  but  unseen ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp. 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 

3. 

^'Bemember  me  —  Oh  i  pass  not  thou  my  grave 

Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline: 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 

Must  be  to  find  forgetfiilness  in  thine, 
i. 
"My  fondest  —  faintest  —  latest  accents  hear  — 

Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove; 
Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd  —  a  tear, 

The  first — last  —  sole  reward  of  so  much  love  I  ** 

He  pass*d  the  portal  —  crossed  the  corridore, 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er: 
"My  own  Medora !  sure  thy  song  b  sad  — '* 

"In  Conrad*8  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad? 

Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 

Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray: 

Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 

My  heart  unhush'd  —  although  my  lips  were  mute ! 

Oh!  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 

My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing*d  the  wind, 

And  deemed  the  breath  that  faintly  fann*d  thy  sail 

The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 

Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  d^ge. 

That  moum*d  thee  floating  on  tiie  savage  surge : 

Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 

Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  e:^ire ; 

20* 
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And  many  a  restleBs  hour  oatwatch*d  each  star, 

And  morning  came  —  and  still  thou  wert  afar. 

Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 

And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 

And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed  —  and  not  a  prow 

Was  granted  to  my  tears  —  my  truth  —  my  vow  I 

At  length  —  *twas  noon  —  I  hail*d  and  blest  the  mast 

That  met  my  sight  —  it  near*d  —  Alas !  it  past ! 

Another  came  —  Oh  God !  *twas  thine  at  last! 

Would  thatthose  days  were  over  I  wilt  thou  ne*er, 

My  Conrad !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share? 

Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 

As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam: 

Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 

I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 

Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 

Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife  — 

How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 

Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will !  *' 

"  Yea,  strange  indeed  —  that  heart  hath  long  been  changed ; 

Worm-like  'twas  trampled  —  adder-like  avenged, 

Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love. 

And  scarce  a  glunpse  of  mercy  from  above. 

Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn. 

My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them, 

So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 

I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind : 

Yet  dread  not  this  —  the  proof  of  all  the  past 

Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last; 

But  —  Oh,  Medoral  nerve  thy  gentler  heart. 

This  hour  again  —  but  not  for  long  —  we  part" 


'*  This  hour  we  part !  —  my  heart  foreboded  tiiis : 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 
This  hour  —  it  cannot  be  —  this  hour  away ! 
Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchored  in  the  bay  | 
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Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crow 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : 

M7  love  I  thou  mook*st  my  weakness ;  and  wouldst  steel 

My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  tiian  bitterness. 

Be  silent,  Conrad  I  **- dearest!  come  and  share 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 

Light  toil!  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare  I 

See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best. 

And  where  not  sure,  perplexed,  but  pleased,  I  guessed 

At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest;  thrice  the  hill 

My  steps  have  wound  to  tiy  the  coolest  rill ; 

Yes !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 

See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  rase  of  snow  1 

The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide  —  for  I  rej  oice 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  come,  the  board  is  spread;  our  silver  lamp 

Is  trimmed,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp: 

Then  shall  my  hai^dmaids  while  the  time  along. 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 

Shall  soothe  or  lull  —  or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear. 

Well  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 

Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 

Why  —  thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 

Or  even  that  trait(^  chief — I  Ve  seen  thee  smile, 

When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 

Which  I  have  pointed  ^m  these  cliffs  the  while : 

And  thus  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 

Lest  Time,  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread, 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main : 

And  he  deceived  me  —  for  —  he  came  again ! " 

*    QflADdo  Fuflof o,  Canto  x. 
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"Again  —  again  —  and  oft  again  —  my  love  I 
If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 
He  will  return  —  but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing: 
The  why  —  the  where  —  what  boots  it  now  to  tell 
Since  aU  must  end  in  that  wild  word  —  farewell ! 
Yet  would  I  fain  —  did  time  allow  —  disclose  — 
Fear  not  —  these  are  no  formidable  foes; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  m<»re  than  wonted  guard, 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord 's  away. 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay; 
And  this  thy  comfort  —  that,  when  next  we  meet. 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet 
List  I  —  'tis  the  bugle  —  Juan  shrilly  blew  — 
One  kiss  —  one  more  —  another  —  Oh !  Adieu !  ** 

She  rose  —  she  sprung  —  she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms. 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full  —  that  feeling  seem'd  almost  u^elt ! 
Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  I 
It  told  'twas  sunset  —  and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again  —  again  —  that  form  he  madly  press'd. 
Which  mutely  dasp'd,  imploringly  oaress'd ! 
And  tottering  to  Hxe  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed  —  as  if  to  gaze  no  more; 
Felt  —  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — tum'd  —  is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

"And  is  he  gone?**  —  on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude  1 
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'^Twas  but  an  instant  past  —  and  here  he  stood! 

And  now"  —  without  Ae  portal's  porch  she  rush*d, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd; 

Big  —  bright  —  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send  —  "  Farewell  I " 

For  in  that  word  —  that  fatal  word  —  howe'er 

We  promise  —  hope  —  believe  —  there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  stiU,  pale  face. 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till  —  Oh,  how  far  I  —  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd  —  and  phrensied  seem'd  to  swim 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 

With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

*'He  's  gone  i"  —  against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

Convulsed  and  quick  —  then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 

She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

The  white  sail  set  —  she  dared  not  look  again ; 

But  tom'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate  — 

"It  is  no  dream  —  andl  am  desolatel" 


Prom  crag  to  crag  descending  —  swiftly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  tum'd  his  head ; 
Bat  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey. 
His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep: 
And  she  —  the  dim  and  melancholy  star. 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest  ~  but  on  Destruction's  brink : 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd  —  and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 
But  no  —  it  must  not  be  —  a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
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He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  ^m  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  on  *»  and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfdrling  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  tiiat  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  tiie  surge ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  s<^. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest; 
He  bounds  —  he  flies  —  until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach, 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breath 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew; 
Nor  rush,  disturbed  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view: 
For  well  had  Conrad  leam*d  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight  —  and  awes  if  seen: 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  eye. 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent: 
But  where  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 
Hiat  kindness  canceird  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  others'  gifts  showed  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo*d  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  softened,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved  —  than  what  obey'd. 
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zvn. 
Around  him  mustering  ranged  liis  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands  —  "Are  all  prepared?" 
"They  are  —  nay  more  —  embark'd:  the  latest  boat 
Waits  but  my  chief — *• 

"My  sword,  and  my  capote." 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o*er  his  shoulders  flung: 
"  Call  Pedro  here  I "    He  comes  —  and  Conrad  bends, 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign*d  his  friends ; 
"Keceive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Doable  the  guard,  and  when  Ansdmo*s  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return  —  till  then  all  peace  be  thine  I " 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate^s  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oiaxs,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke. 
Around  the  waves*  phosphoric*  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel  —  on  the  deck  he  stands,  — 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle  —  ply  the  busy  hands  — 
He  mai^  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys. 
How  gallant  all  her  crew  —  and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn  — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  i^y  seem  to  mourn? 
Alas !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower. 
And  live  a  moment  o*er  the  parting  hour ; 
She  —  his  Medora  —  did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 
Ah !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  I 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day  — 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gk>nsalvo  bends. 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan  —  his  means  —  and  ends ; 

•  By  night,  partienlarly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every  itroke  of  the  oar, 
•rery  motion  of  the  boat  or  fhlp,  is  foUowed  by  a  flight  flash  like  fheet 
lightning  from  the  water. 
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Before  them  boms  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew. 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle 
To  gain  their  port  —  long  —  long  ere  morning  smile : 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  gsJleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail  —  and  mark  how  fiiere  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o*er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anchored  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie; 
Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty  —  not  from  sleep  — 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood. 
And  calmly  talk'd  —  and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood ! 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

"Oonoaoeite  i  dobloil  desiri?^ 

Dastb. 


la  Coronas  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night: 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come. 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fettered  Rovers  home ; 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  finnan  and  his  word, 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
*TiB  but  to  sail  —  no  doubt  to-morrow*8  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound  —  their  haven  won ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  O^reek; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave  — 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling  — •  but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Bevel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer. 
And  hoard  their  curseSy  till  the  coast  is  dear. 
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High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  torbanM  Sejd ; 
Around  —  the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead* 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 
Forbidden  draughts,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice  * 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use ; 
The  long  chibouque's^^  dissolving  cloud  supply. 
While  dance  the  Almas***  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chiefs  embark ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark: 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep ; 
Feast  there  who  can  —  nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast 

in. 
With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outw  gate 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait. 
Bows  his  bent  head  —  his  hand  salutes  the  floor, 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore: 
"A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  {urate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here  —  lumself  would  tell  the  rest."  f 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  ^e. 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 

*  Coffee.  ** '*CIiiboaqae,**pip«.  ***  DAaoiag  gfrls. 

t  It  haa  been  obserrcd,  that  Oonrad^s  entering  diBgiiia«d  as  a  »pj  i* 
out  of  nature.  Perhaps  so.  I  find  something  not  unlike  it  in  history.  — 
"Anxious  to  explore  with  hia  own  eyes  the  state  of  the  Vjoidals,  Mi^orian 
ventured,  after  disguising  th«  ooliwf  df  his  hair,  to  yfsft  Garthage  in  thd 
character  of  his  own  ambMsador;  «ad  Cknseri^  wm  aflarw^rds  mortUM 
by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  th«  Emperer  of 
the  Bonums.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fli^on; 
bat  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  hare  been  imtgined  unless  in  the  life  of 
a  hero.**  —  See  aamoa's  D«clin«  and  Fall,  voL  n.  p^  IM. 
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Yet  worn  he  seeinM  of  hardship  more  Haok  yean, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears, 
y ow*d  to  hia  Qod  -^  his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o*er: 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestowed  on  heaven  alone; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scanned ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  wiU  allowed  to  speak. 


"  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise? " 

"From  the  outlaw's  den, 
Afogitiye — ** 

" Thy  capture  where  and  when?" 
"From  ScalanoTo's  port  to  Scio's  isle. 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  AUa  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course  —  the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Hovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast. 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost; 
At  length  a  fisher's  htunble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here  — 
With  thee  —  most  mi^ty  Pacha  1  who  can  fear  ?  " 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  prepared, 
Their  plnnder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed?" 

"Pacha!  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye. 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy ; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore ; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 

Too  bright  —  too  blue  —  for  my  captivity ; 
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And  felt  —  that  all  which  Freedom's  beaom  cheefs, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  firommy  escape^ 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here  —  if  eyed  with  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh : 
Pacha!  ~  my  limbs  are  faint  —  and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves: 
Permit  my  absence  —  peace  be  with  tiiee  I  Peace 
With  all  around !  —  now  grant  repose  —  release.** 
**  Stay,  Dervise !  I  have  more  to  question  —  slay, 
I  do  command  thee  —  sit  —  dost  hear?  —  obey! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting; 
The  supper  done  —  prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Clearly  and  full  —  I  love  not  mystery.** 
*Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan ; 
Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest, 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
*Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillised  as  fast : 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in  —  but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shimn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn*d  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 
"What  ails  thee,  Dervise?  eat  —  dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred  pledge. 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight!** 
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"  Salt  seasons  dainties  *—  and  my  food  is  still 

The  humblest  root,  jnj  drink  the  simplest  rill; 

And  my  stem  vow  and  order's*  laws  oppose 

To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  firiends  or  foes ; 

It  may  seem  strange  —  if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 

That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head ; 

But  for  thy  sway  —  nay  more  —  thy  Sultan's  throne, 

1  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet  —  save  alone ; 

Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 

To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

"  Well  —  as  thou  wilt  —  ascetic  as  thou  art  — 

One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart 

How  many?  —  Ha !  it  cannot  sure  be  day? 

What  star  —  what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay 

It  shines  a  lake  of  firei  —  away  —  away ! 

Ho!  treachery  I  my  guards  I  my  scimitar! 

The  galleys  feed  the  flames  —  and  I  afar! 

Accursed  Dervise  I  —  these  thy  tidings — thou 

Some  villain  spy  —  seize  —  cleaye  hmi  —  slay  him  now ! " 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise  —  not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Daah'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away  — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray ! 
His  dose  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  A£rit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell  — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell  — 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  au*  of  belli 

*  The  Dervisei  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orden,  ai  the  monki . 
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DiBtractedy  to  and  fro,  the  ^ymg  slayes 

Behold  but  bloodj  dhore  and  fiery  wa^es; 

Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 

They  seize  that  Denrise  I  —  seize  on  Zatanai  !* 

He  saw  their  terror  —  check*d  the  first  dei^air 

That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perbh  tiiere, 

Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obeyed, 

The  flame  was  kindled  ere  tiie  signal  niade; 

He  saw  their  terror  —  from  his  baldric  drew 

His  bugle  —  brief  the  blast  —  but  shnlly  blew; 

*Tis  answer'd  —  "  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  I 

Why  did  I  doubt  their  quidmess  of  career? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here?" 

Sweeps  his  long  arm  —  that  sabre's  whirling  sway 

Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay; 

Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o*er  the  chamber  spread, 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head: 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage,  surprise, 

Ketreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he  —  and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  I 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ;  ** 

For  now  the  pirates  pas8*d  the  Haram  gate. 

And  burst  within  —  and  it  were  death  to  wait; 

Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking  —  kneeling  —  throws 

The  sword  aside  —  in  vain  —  the  blood  o'erflows  1 

The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 

Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 

Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 

Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  striJEe. 

•  "Zatanai,**  Satan. 

**  A  common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Monnlman  anger.  See 
Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page  24.  "The  Seraskier  received  a  wooad  ia 
the  thigh;  he  plucloed  np  his  beard  by  the  roots,  becaose  he  was  obliged  t« 
qoit  the  field.** 
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They  shoat  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 
Bat  short  their  greeting  —  shorter  his  reply  — 
**'Tis  well  —  but  Seyd  escapes  —  and  he  must  die  — 
Much  hath  been  done  —  but  more  remains  to  do  — 
Their  galleys  blaze  —  why  not  their  city  too?" 


Quick  at  the  word  —  they  seized  him  each  a  torch, 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stem  delight  was  fii*d  in  Conrad's  eye, 
But  sudden  sunk  —  for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  strucik,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock*d  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
'*  Oh !  burst  the  Haram  —  wrong  not  on  your  lives 
One  female  form  —  remember  —  tee  have  wives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay : 
But  still  we  spared  —  must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 
Oh !  I  forgot  —  but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  i!rord  the  helpless  cease  to  live : 
Follow  who  will  —  I  go  —  we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime.*' 
He  climbs  the  crackling  tAaxr  —  he  bursts  the  door, 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 
His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke. 
But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 
They  search  —  they  find  —  they  save :  with  lusty  anus 
Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms ; 
Calm  iheir  loud  fears ;  sustain  their  sinking  frames 
With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims: 
So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood. 
And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 
But  who  is  she?  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck  —  away — 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed? 
The  Haram  queen  —  but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd ! 
lord  Bf^ron.  IL  21 
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Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,  * 

Few  words  to  re-assore  the  trembling  fiedr; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  war, 

The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 

With  wonder  saw  tiieir  footsteps  onpnrsaed. 

First  slowlier  fled  —  then  rallied  —  then  withstood. 

This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few. 

Compared  witid  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 

And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 

The  ruin  wrought  bj  panic  and  surprise. 

Alia  il  Alia!  Vengeance  swells  the  cry  — 

Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  1 

And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell. 

The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well  — 

When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 

And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  fbr  life. 

Conrad  beheld  tiie  dangw  —  he  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd : 

*'  One  effort  —  one — to  break  Ihe  circling  host ! " 

They  form  —  unite  —  diarge  —  waver — all  is  lost ! 

Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset, 

Hopeless,  not  heartiess,  strive  and  struggle  yet  — 

Ah !  now  they  fight  in  Ernest  file  no  more, 

Hemm'd  in  —  cut  off  —  deft  down  —  and  tramj^ed  o'er; 

But  each  strikes  singly,  silentiy,  and  home, 

And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome, 

His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath 

Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  deatii  I 

vix. 
But  first,  ere  came  the  railymg  host  to  blows. 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  cme  who  held  their  creed, 

*  Galnarei  »  female  name;  Itmeanf,  literally,  the  flower  of  the  pom»> 
graaate. 
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By  Conrad's  mandate  safoly  were  bestow'd^ 

Aiid  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  fiow'd: 

And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 

Becall*d  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 

Much  did  she  manrel  o*er  the  courtesy 

That  smoothed  his  accents;  softened  in  his  eye : 

'Twas  strange  —  that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 

Seem*d  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 

The  Pacha  woo*d  as  if  he  deem*d  the  slave 

Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave ; 

The  Corsair  vow*d  protection,  soothed  affiright, 

As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right 

''  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female  —  vain : 

Tet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 

If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 

The  life  —  my  loving  lord  remembered  not  I " 

vxn. 
And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 
But  gathered  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  wi^  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
Fell*d  —  bleedmg  —  baffled  of  the  death  he  sought. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 
While  Vengeance  pondered  o'er  new  plans  of  pain, 
And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again  — 
But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying  —  ne'er  to  die ! 
Can  this  be  he?  triumphant  late  she  saw, 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law  I 
'Tis  he  indeed  —  disarm'd  but  undeprest, 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  wiU, 
Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could  kill. 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 
To  send  his  soul — he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven?    . 

21* 
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Must  he  alone  of  all  reiam  his  breatili, 

Who  more  than  all  had  striyen  and  strock  for  deatili? 

He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 

When  tiioa  reyersed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel. 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 

Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt  — 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt;  but  evil  pride 

That  led  to  perpetrate  —  now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 

A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen. 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound, 

But  few  that  saw  —  so  calmly  gazed  around : 

Though  the  far  shouting  of  tiie  distant  crowd. 

Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolentiy  loud. 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near. 

Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear ; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

n. 

The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy  —  there. 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 

He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 

And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 

To-morrow  —  yea  —  to-morrow's  evening  sun 

Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun. 

And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 

Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 

Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 

Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 

That  day  by  day  death  stiU  forbears  to  slake. 

While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

''  Oh !  water  —  water ! "  —  smiling  Hate  denies 

The  victim's  prayer  —  for  if  he  drinks  —  he  dies. 

This  was  his  doom;  —  the  Leech,  the  guard,  were  gone, 

And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 
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'Twere  Tain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grar  — 

It  even  were  doubtfiil  if  their  victim  knew^^ 

There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind| 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed  —  combined  — 

Liie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  fiemorse ; 

That  juggling  fiend  —  who  never  spake  before  — 

But  cries  **I  wam*d  thee !  **  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 

Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 

May  writhe  —  rebel  —  the  weak  alone  repent  1 

£ven  in  that  lonelj  hour  when  most  it  feels, 

Andy  to  itself,  all  —  all  that  self  reveals, 

No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 

That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  imseen,  unsought; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews  — 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues, 

Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret. 

Endangered  glory,  life  itself  beset; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 

'Grainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 

The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 

Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 

So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 

But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd, 

Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd  — 

All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 

That  opening  sepulchre  —  the  naked  heart 

Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul  —  and  break. 

Ay  —  Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all. 

All  —  all  —  before — beyond  —  the  deadliest  fall. 

Each  has  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise: 
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Not  the  load  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death  —  and  silent  dies. 
Sc  steeFd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career. 
He  half-waj  meets  him  should  he  meaiace  near  I 


[n  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 

Sate  Conrad,  fetter*d  in  the  Pacha's  power. 

His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame  —  tlus  fort 

Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 

Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 

His  foe,  if  yanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same:  — 

Alone  he  sate  —  in  solitude  had  scann'd 

His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd: 

One  thought  alone  he  could  not  —  dared  not  meet  — 

**  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet?  " 

Then  —  only  then  —  his  clanking  hands  he  raised. 

And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed : 

But  soon  he  found  —  or  feign'd  —  or  dream'd  relief, 

And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 

"And  now  come  torture  when  it  will  —  or  may. 

More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day ! " 

This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 

And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 

'Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun. 

For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done. 

And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 

She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 

One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd  — 

Disguised  —  discover'd  —  conquering — ta'en  —  condemn'd- 

A  chief  on  land  —  an  outlaw  on  the  deep  — 

Destroying  —  saving  —  prison'd  —  and  asleep ! 

xn. 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming  '—  for  his  breath 
Washush'dsodeep  — Ah!  happyif  indeatii! 
He  slept  —  Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends? 
His  foes  are  gone  —  and  here  he  hatii  no  Mends; 
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Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace? 

No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 

Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp  —  yet  gently  hid, 

Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 

Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 

And  once  unclosed  —  but  once  may  close  again. 

That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair. 

And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair; 

With  shape  of  fairy  lightness —  naked  foot. 

That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute  — 

Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there? 

Ah !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gukiare ! 

She  could  not  sleep  —  and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 

In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate*guest. 

She  left  his  side  —  his  signet-ring  she  bore. 

Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before  — 

And  with  it,  scarcely  questioned,  won  her  way 

Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows. 

Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose; 

And  chUl  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 

They  stretch  their  lis^s  limbs,  and  watch  no  more : 

Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 

Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  faring. 

zm. 
She  gazed  in  wonder,  "  Can  he  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here  — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear? 
True  —  'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  woe : 
'Tis  late  to  think  —  but  soft  —  his  slumber  breaks  — 
How  heavily  he  sighs  I  —  he  starts  —  awakes  t " 

He  raised  his  head  '—  and  dazzled  with  the  light, 
His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright: 
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He  moved  his  band  —  the  gratmg  of  hia  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lired  again. 
'*  What  is  l^at  form?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks,  mj  jailor's  face  shows  wond'rons  fair!" 


*'  Pirate !  thou  know'st  me  not  —  but  I  am  one. 

Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarelj  done ; 

Look  on  me  —  and  remember  her,  thy  hand 

Snatch*d  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 

I  come  through  darkness  ~  and  I  scarce  know  why  — 

Yet  not  to  hurt  —  I  would  not  see  thee  die." 

*'  If  so,  kind  lady  I  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight: 

Theirs  is  the  chance  —  and  let  them  use  their  right. 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine. 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine  I " 

Strange  though  it  seem  —  yet  with  extremest  grief 

Is  link'd  a  mirth  —  it  doth  not  bring  relief  •— 

That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 

And  smiles  in  bitterness  —  but  still  it  smiles ; 

And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

Till  even  the  scaffold*  echoes  with  their  jest! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin  — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whatever  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  ti^ese  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth. 

As  if  the  last  he  could  ei\ioy  on  earth  y 

Yet  'gainst  his  nature  —  for  through  tiiat  short  life, 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife 


*  In  Sir  ThomM  More,  for  instance,  on  the  ■caifold,  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
In  the  Tower,  when  gnwping  her  neck,  she  remarked,  that  it  **was  too 
slender  to  trouble  the  headsman  mach.**  During  one  part  of  the  French 
Berolution ,  it  became  a  fluihlon  to  leaTe  some  **  mot  **  as  a  legacy ;  and  tkt 
quantity  of  fitcetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period  would  form* 
melancholy  Jest>book  of  a  considerable  sise. 
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XIV. 

^'Conairl  thy  doom  is  named  —  but  I  have  power 

To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  1  spare — naj  m<Mre  —  would  save  thee  now, 

But  this  —  time  —  hope  —  nox  even  thj  strength  allow ; 

But  ail  I  can,  I  will:  at  least  delay 

The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 

More  now  were  ruin  —  even  thyself  were  loth 

The  yain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both." 

"  Yes !  —  loth  indeed :  — -  my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 

Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 

Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope 

Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 

Unfit  to  vanquish  —  shall  I  meanly  fly. 

The  one  of  idl  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 

Yet  there  is  one  —  to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

Were  these  —  my  bark  —  my  sword  —  my  love  —  my  God ! 

The  last  I  left  in  youth  —  he  leaves  me  now  — 

And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 

I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 

Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair; 

It  is  enough  —  I  breathe  —  and  I  can  bear. 

My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 

That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 

My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive  —  but  my  love  — 

For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 

Oh !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind  — 

And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind. 

And  blight  a  form  —  till  thine  appeared,  Gulnare ! 

Mine  eye  ne*er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair." 

*<  Thou  loVst  another  then?  —  but  what  to  me 
Is  this  —  'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be: 
Butyet-— thoulov'st— and  — Ohl  lenvythose 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
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Who  never  feel  the  void  —  the  wandering  thonght 
That  sighs  o'er  visions  —  such  as  mine  haiki  wtiHight'* 

*'  Ladj  •—  methooght  thy  love  was  his^  f<«  whom 
This  arm  red«em'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb.*' 

"  My  love  stem  Seyd's !  Oh  —  No  —  No  —  not  my  love  - 

Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 

To  meet  his  passion  —  bat  it  woold  not  be. 

I  felt  —  I  feel  —  love  dwells  with  —  with  the  free. 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favonr'd  slave  at  best. 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo. 

Of —  *Dost  thou  love?'  and  bum  to  answer,  *No !* 

Oh  I  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain. 

And  stmggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain ; 

But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 

And  hide  from  one  —  perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not  —  nor  withhold  — 

Its  pulse  nor  check'd  —  nor  quicken'd  —  calmly  cold ; 

And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest, 

And  chill'd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 

Yes  —  had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel: 

But  still  —  he  goes  unmoum'd  —  returns  unsought  — 

And  oft  when  present  —  absent  from  my  thought. 

Or  when  reflection  comes  —  and  come  it  must  — 

1  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust; 

I  am  his  slave  —  but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease ! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release, 

But  yesterday  —  I  could  have  said,  to  peace! 

Yes  —  if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign. 

Remember  —  captive !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain; 
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Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe ; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below, 
Who  ^are  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell  —  mom  breaks  —  and  I  must  now  away : 
*Twill  cost  me  dear  —  but  dread  no  death  to-day  1 " 

XV. 

She  pressed  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart. 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart, 

And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone, 

And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 

What  gem  hath  dropped  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain. 

That  starts  at  once  —  bright  —  pure  —  from  Pity's  mine. 

Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine ! 

Oh  1  too  convincing  —  dangerously  dear  — 

lu  woman's  eye  the  imanswerable  tear! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue  —  at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 

Avoid  it  —  Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  \ 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven. 

By  this  —  how  many  lose  not  earth  —  but  heaven  I 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe. 

XVI. 

'Tie  mom  —  and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams  —  without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he.  be  ere  night?  perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing : 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt. 
While  set!  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill  —  wet  —  and  misty  roimd  each  stiflen'd  limb, 
Refreshing  earth  —  reviving  all  but  him !  — 
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CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

•«  Come  vedi  —  ancor  non  m^abbandona.** 

Davti. 


Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ran,  * 
Along  Morea*s  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light! 
0*er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  ^gina*s  rock,  and  Idra's  isle. 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
0*er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamisl 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven; 
TiU,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When  —  Athens  I  here  thy  Wisest  looked  his  last 
How  watched  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's**  latest  day ! 

*  The  opening  linei,  as  far  as  section  n.,  have,  perhaps,  little  buslnesf 
here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  onpablished  (though  printed)  poem ;  but  they 
were  written  on  the  spot,  in  the  Sprinc  of  18X1,  and  — •  I  scaroe  know  whj 
—  the  reader  mnst  excose  their  appearance  here  ~  if  he  can. 

**  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  snnaet  (the  hoar  of 
exeoation) ,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the 
son  went  down. 
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Not  yet  —  not  yet  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill  — 
The  predons  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  onee  delightful  dyes : 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land,  where  Phosbos  neyer  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithsaron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quafiTd  —  the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly  — 
Wo  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 

But  lo !  from  high  Hjrmettus  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.  * 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-b^uns  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret: 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  ** 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  tibe  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  pahn, 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye  — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 
Again  the  w£gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Biix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown  —  where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile. 

*  The  twilight  in  Qreeee  it  maeh  shorter  than  in  oar  own  country  t 
the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  hot  in  anmuier  of  ahorter  duration. 

**  The  Kioak  ia  a  TurUah  anmmer-housei  the  palm  it  without  the 
preaent  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  firom  the  temple  of  Theseus  between  which 
and  the  tree  the  wall  interrenes.  —  Oephisna*  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and 
niaani  has  no  atream  «t  all. 
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Not  now  m J  theme  t^  whj  tium  mj  ttumghts  io  tbee? 
Oh !  who  can  look  along  thj  nstive  Ma, 
Nor  dwell  upon  thj  name,  whatever  liie  tale, 
So  much  its  magio  must  o*er  all  prevail? 
Who  that  beheld  tibat  Sub  upoti  thee  set, 
Fair  Athens  I  could  thine  evenamg  fkee  forget? 
Not  he  —  whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 
Spell-bound  within  the  elustering  Oyclades  \ 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain  — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again  I 

m. 
The  Sun  hath  sunk  —  and,  darker  than  liie  mght, 
Sinks  withits  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora*8  heart  —  the  third  day's  come  and  gone  — 
With  it  he  comes  not  —  sends  not — faitiiless  one! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light;  and  storms  were  none. 
Last  eve  Anselmo*s  badk  retom'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met  f 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  ihe  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 
The  night-breeze  freshens  —  she  that  day  had  passed 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaimed  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate  —  on  high  —  Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  mididght  shore, 
And  there  she  wandered,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam*d  away: 
She  saw  not  —  felt  not  this  —  nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deem*d  it  cold  —  her  chiU  was  at  her  heart; 
Till  grew  such  certainly  from  that  suspense  — 
His  very  Sight  had  shocked  from  life  or  sense! 

It  came  at  last  -—  a  sad  and  shattered  boat. 
Whose  inmates  first l)eheld  whom  first  tiiey  sought; 
Some  bleeding  —  all  most  wretched  —  these  the  few  — 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped  —  r^  all  they  knew. 
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In  sflence,  darkling^  each  appear'd  to  wait 

His  fellow's  oaoumM  guess  at  Conrad's  fate : 

Something  they  would  have  said ;  but  seem'd  to  feai 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  «mk  not  —  trembled  not  — 

Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 

Within  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high, 

That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 

While  yet  was  Hope  —  they  sofben'd  —  fluttered  —  wept  — 

All  lost  —  that  so^ess  died  not  —  but  it  slept  \ 

And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 

^  With  nothing  left  to  love  —  there's  nought  to  dread." 

Tis  more  than  nature's;  like  the  burning  might 

Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  hei^t. 

'' Silent  you  stand  —  nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 

What — speak  not  —  breathe  not  —  for  I  know  it  well  — 

Yet  would  I  ask  —  almost  my  lip  denies 

The  —  quick  your  answer  —  tell  me  where  he  lies." 

"Lady!  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding  —  but  alive." 

She  heard  no  further  —  'twas  in  vain  to  strive  -^ 

So  throbb'd  each  vein  —  each  thought  —  till  then  withstood ; 

Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued : 

She  totters  —  falls  —  and  senseless  had  the  wave 

Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave ; 

'But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 

They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies : 

Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 

Baise  —  fan  —  sustain  —  tiU  life  returns  anew ; 

Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 

That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve ; 

Then  seek  A^elojio's  cavern,  to  report 

The  tale  too  tedious  —  when  the  triumph  short. 
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TV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  waim  and  itrango 
TVith  thongktt  of  ransom,  reioae,  and  revenge ; 
All,  saye  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair; 
Whatever  his  fate  —  the  breasts  he  form*d  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woetohisfoes!  there  yet  snrme  a  few. 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  tiiehr  hearts  are  true. 

y. 
Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate ; 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell. 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow  —  would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind : 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,* 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

« Pacha!  the  day  is  thine;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph  »  Conrad  taken  —  f  all'n  the  rest  t 
His  doom  is  fix'd  —  he  dies :  and  well  his  fate 
Was  eam'd  —  yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate : 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
Beport  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard  — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord  t 
While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray  — 
Watch'd  —  follow'd  —  he  were  then  an  easier  prey; 
But  once  cut  off—  the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand." 

'<  Gulnare  I  —  if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 
Were  offer'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

*  The  oombololo,  or  Mahometan  roiaiyi  the  beadf  are  In  noinbir 
ninety-nine. 
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If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  snpplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  dirulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here  —  that  gold  should  not  redeem! 

It  had  not  now  redeemed  a  single  hour; 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kilL" 

''  Nay,  Seyd !  — - 1  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  tiioughts  were  only  to  secure  for  tiiee 
His  riches  —  thus  released,  he  were  not  free: 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
Uis  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

''  His  capture  could!  --  and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him  —  the  wretch  already  mine? 
Release  my  foe !  •—  at  ^ose  remonstrance?  —  thine ! 
Fair  suitor  t  —  to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood. 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare. 
No  doubt  —  regardless  if  the  prise  were  fair. 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due  —  now  heart 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  tiiee,  woman !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai  -r- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou  need'st  not  answer  —  thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  t  and  beware: 
'Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  1 
Another  word  and  —  nay  —  I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far  —  but  —  no  -~ 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe  *- 
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Now  'tis  tiiy  lord  that  warns  -^  deceitfiil  thing ! 
Rnow'st  thon  that  I  can  dip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe: 
Look  to  tl^^lf  —  nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe ! " 

He  rose  —  and  slowly,  sternly  thenee  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adien: 
Ah !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womaidiood  •— 
Which  frowns  ne*er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  subdued  ^ 
And  little  deem*d  he  what  thy  heart,  €kiinare ! 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appeared  to  wrong  r—  nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  firom  whence  compassion  grew  — 
She  was  a  slave  —  firom  such  may  captives  claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 
Still  half  unconscious  —  heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 
Again  his  rage  repell'd  —  until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes! 

VI. 

Meanwhile  —  long  anxious  —  weary  —  stUl  — -  the  same 

Roll'd  day  and  night  —  his  soul  could  never  tame  — 

This  feaxfiil  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 

When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead , 

When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate 

Might  entering  lead  where  aze  and  stake  await; 

When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 

Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 

Could  terror  tame  —  that  spirit  stem  and  high 

Had  proved  unwilling  as  un£t  to  die ; 

'Twas  worn  —  perhaps  decay'd  —  yet  silent  bore 

That  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before: 

The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail; 

But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 

To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 
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To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart;  and  meditate 
IrreYOcable  faults,  and  coming  fate  — 
Too  late  the  last  to  ihun  ~-  the  first  to  mend  — 
To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
With  not  a  Mend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well: 
Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny; 
Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare. 
Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear; 
But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 
To  valour's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 
The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 
And  more  than  doubtful  paradise  —  thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope  —  thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 
And  those  sustain'd  he  —  boots  it  well  or  ill? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still! 

vn. 
The  first  day  pass'd  —  he  saw  not  her  —  Gulnare  — 
The  second—  third —  and  still  she  came  not  there; 
But  what  her  words  avouched,  her  charms  had  done, 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 
The  fourth  day  rolled  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might: 
Oh!  how  he  listened  to  the  rushing  deep. 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep : 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 
Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave; 
And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice  —  alas  1  too  vainly  near ! 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud. 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
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And  flash'd  the  lightniag  by  the  latticed  bar. 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragged  his  chaia. 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  praj'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 
His  steel  and  impioos  prayer  attract  alike  — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  waz*d  fainter  —  ceased  —  he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spnm*d  his  groan ! 

vni. 
The  midnight  pass'd  —  and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came  —  it  paused  —  it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key: 
*Tis  as  his  heart  foreboded  —  that  fair  she ! 
Whate*er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame: 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents  —  '<  Thou  must  die ! 
Yes,  thou  must  die  —  there  is  but  one  resource, 
The  last  —  the  worst  —  if  torture  were  not  worse." 

''  Lady !  I  look  to  none  —  my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim'd  they  —  Conrad  still  the  same: 
Why  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare. 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
Well  have  I  eam'd  —  nor  here  alone  —  the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

«  Why  should  I  seek?  because  -—  Oh !  didst  thou  not 

Redeem  my  life  firom  worse  than  slavery's  lot? 

Why  should  I  seek?  —  hath  misery  made  thee  blind 

To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind ! 

And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 

With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell  — 
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Because  —  despite  thy  crimes  ~  that  heart  is  moved : 

It  fear'd  thee  —  thank'd  thee  —  pitied  -—  madden'd  —  loved. 

Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 

Thou  loVst  another  —  and  I  love  in  vain; 

Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, ' 

I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 

If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear. 

Were  I  thine  own  —  thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 

An  outlaw's  spouse  —  and  leave  her  lord  to  roam! 

What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home? 

But  speak  not  now  —  o'er  thine  and  o*er  my  head 

Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 

Kthou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free. 

Receive  this  poniard  —  rise  —  and  follow  me !  ** 

"Ay  —  in  my  chains!  my  steps  will  gently  tread  — 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head! 
Thou  hast  forgot  —  Ib  this  a  garb  for  flight? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight?  " 

"Misdoubting  Corsair!  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  miue  removes  that  chain : 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain? 
Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 
If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 
The  crime  —  'tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 
That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed ! 
I  see  thee  shudder  —  but  my  soul  is  changed  — 
Wrong'd,  spum'd,  reviled  —  and  it  shall  be  avenged — 
Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'd  — 
Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 
Yes,  smile  I  —  but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 
I  was  not  treacherous  then  —  nor  thou  too  dear ; 
But  he  has  said  it  —  and  the  jealous  well. 
Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel. 
Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  f oreteUL 
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I  never  loved  —  he  bought  me — somewhat  high  — 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy, 

I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring:  he  hath  said. 

But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

'Twas  false  thou  know'st  —  but  let  such  augurs  rue, 

Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will! 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 

There  yawns  the  sack  —  and  yonder  rolls  the  sea! 

What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away? 

I  saw  thee  —  loved  tiiee  —  owe  thee  all  —  would  save, 

If  but  to  show  how  gratefid  is  a  slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronoimced  in  strife,) 

I  still  had  saved  thee  —  but  the  Pacha  spared. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own  —  for  aU  prepared : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not  —  nor  know'st  —  or  but  the  worst 

Alas!  this  love  —  that  hatred  are  the  first  — 

Oh !  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  would'st  not  start, 

Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart; 

*Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety  —  now 

It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow : 

But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 

There  sleeps  —  he  must  not  wake  —  the  oppressor  Seyd! 

"  Gulnare  —  Gulnare  —  I  never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low: 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 
And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war. 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar; 
Such  is  my  weapon  —  not  the  secret  knife  — 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
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Thine  sayed  I  gladly,  -Lady,  not  for  this  — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  sh^wn  amiss. 

Now  fare  tiiee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breatt  I 

Night  wears  apace  —  my  last  of  earthly  rest!  ** 

''Best!  rest  I  by  sunrise  most  thy  sinews  shake. 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I  heard  the  order — saw -^  I  will  not  see  — 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 

My  life  —  my  love  —  my  hatred  —  all  below 

Are  on  this  cast — Corsair!  'tis  but  a  blow! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle  —  how  evade 

His  sure  pursuit?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 

My  youth  disgraced  —  the  long,  long  wasted  years. 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

m  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gained  —  one  moment  all  were  o'er  — 

Corsair !  we  meet  in  safely  or  no  more ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

^i^nil  hover  o'er  tiiyscaJSbld,  and  my  shroud.** 

IX. 

Shetum'd,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  followed  far  with  eager  eye ; 
And  gaSiering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound. 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 
He,  fast  as  fettered  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
'Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering  —  shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  atid  weak? 
Chance  guides  his  steps  -^  a  freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air  -— 
Ho  reach'd  an  open  gallery  -^  on  his  eye 
Uleam'd  the  last  star  oij^h%  the  clearing  sky : 
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Yet  scarcely  heeded  these  —  ft&other  light 

From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon,  his  sight. 

Towards  it  he  moTed;  a  scarcelj  closing  door 

Beveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  morci 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past, 

Then  paused  -^  and  tom'd  — ^  and  paused  —  *tis  She  at  last! 

No  poniard  in  that  hand  —  nor  sign  of  ill  — 

^'Thanks  to  that  softening  heart -^  she  could  not  kill  1" 

Again  he  looked,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 

Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

She  stopp'd  —  threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 

That  nearly  yeil'd  her  &ce  and  bosom  fair : 

As  if  she  late  had  bent  h^l^aiung  head 

Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet  —  upon  her  brow  —  unknown  —  forgot  — 

Her  hurrying  hand  had  left  —  'twas  but  a  q^t — 

Its  hue  was  tdl  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood  -— 

Oh !  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  edme  -^  tis  blood  I 

fle  had  seen  battle  ~  he  had  brooded  lone 

O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown ; 

He  had  been  tempted  —  chasten'd  —  and  the  chain 

Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remaia: 

But  ne'er  from  stri^  —  captivity  —  remorse  — 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force  — 

So  thrill'd  —  so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein. 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 

Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek! 

Blood  he  had  view'd  —  could  view  unmoved  —  but  then 

It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  died  by  meni 

''  Tis  done  -^he  nearly  waked  —  but  it  is  done. 
Corsair!  he  perish'd-^  thou  art  dearly  woo.  , 
All  words  would  now  be  vain  "^  away  -^  aw»y  I 
Our  bark  is  tossing  —  'tis  $iieadf  day- 
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The  few  gain'd  <»yer,  now  are  wholly  mine, 
And  these  thy  yet  snrviving  bftnd  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  iliall  vindicate  my  hand, 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand.*' 


She  dapp'd  her  hands  —  and  through  the  gallery  pour, 

Equipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals  —  Greek  and  Moor ; 

Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  imbind; 

Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind ! 

But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 

As  if  they  there  transferred  that  iron  weight. 

No  words  are  uttered  —  at  her  sign,  a  door 

Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 

The  city  lies  behind  —  l^ey  speed,  they  reach 

The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 

And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obeyed, 

Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray'd ; 

Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 

Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 


Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl'd,  the  light  breeze  blew  — 

How  much  had  Conrad*s  memory  to  review ! 

Sunk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 

Where  last  he  anchored  rear*d  its  giant  shape. 

Ah !  —  since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time. 

Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 

As  its  far  shadow  frown*d  above  the  mast, 

He  veird  his  face,  andsorrow'd  as  he  pass*d ; 

He  thought  of  all  —  Gonsalvo  and  his  band. 

His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand; 

He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 

He  tum*d  and  saw  —  Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

ziv* 
She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
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And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  pressed, 
^*  Thou  maj'st  forgive  though  Allah's  self  detest; 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou? 
fieproach  me  —  but  not  yet  —  Oh !  spare  me  now  I 
I  am  not  what  I  seem  —  this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewilder'd  —  do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved  —  though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  —  hate  me  —  if  thou  wilt** 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 

Than  her,  though  undesigned,  the  wretch  he  made ; 

But  speechless  fdl,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest, 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell  —  his  breast. 

Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot  —  a  mast  —  a  sail  —  an  armed  deck; 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near. 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier; 

A  flash  is  seen  —  the  ball  beyond  her  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  tiie  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance ; 

**  'Tis  mine  —  my  blood-red  flag !  again  —  again  — 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main ! " 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 

'^'Tis  Conrad!  Conrad!"  shouting  from  the  deck, 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check ! 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride. 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rou^  embrace. 
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fle,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 
Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  maj  greet, 
Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Ansehno's  hand. 
And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command! 


These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  thato'erflow, 

Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 

They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance  —  had  they  known 

A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 

She  were  their  queen  —  less  scrupulous  are  they 

Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 

With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 

They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare ; 

And  her,  at  once  above  —  beneath  her  sex. 

Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 

To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 

She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 

Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 

Which  —  Conrad  safe  —  to  fate  resigned  the  rest. 

Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  fill, 

Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill. 

The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still! 

xvn. 
This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt  —  ah  1  could  he  less?  — 
Hate  of  that  deed  —  but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away. 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But  —  it  was  done :  he  knew,  whatever  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt; 
And  he  was  free !  —  and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  tum'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled:  —  faint  and  meek. 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
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To  deeper  shades  of  paleness  —  all  its  red 

That  fearfdl  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead ! 

He  took  that  hand  —  it  trembled  —  now  too  late  - 

So  soft  in  love  —  so  wildly  nerred  in  hate ; 

He  clasped  that  hand  —  it  trembled  —  and  his  own 

Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 

"  Gulnare ! "  —  but  she  replied  not  —  "  dear  Qulnare !  *' 

8he  raised  her  eye  —  her  only  answer  there  — 

At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 

If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 

His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 

But  —  good  or  ill  —  it  bade  her  not  depart 

Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 

His  latest  virtue  then  had  joined  the  rest. 

Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 

That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 

The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith  — 

To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 

To  lips  —  whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 

As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing ! 


They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 

To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 

The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams. 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam? 


The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower: 
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He  looks  in  yain  —  'tis  strange  —  and  all  remark, 

Amid  BO  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 

'Tis  strange  —  of  yore  its  welcome  never  faird, 

Nor  now,  perchance,  eztingoisVd,  onlyveird. 

With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore. 

And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 

Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight, 

To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 

With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 

He  waits  not  —  looks  not  •—  leaps  into  £e  wave, 

Striyes  through  the  sorge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 

Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door  —  he  paused  —  no  sound 
Broke  from  within ,  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly  —  footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem*d  him  nigh ; 
He  knock*d  —  but  faintly  —  for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens  —  'tis  a  well  known  face  — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent  —  twice  his  own  essay'd, 
And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp  —  its  light  will  answer  all  — 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray  — 
As  soon  could  he  have  Imger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore, 
Another  chequers  o'er  Sie  shadow'd  floor ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain  —  his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not  —  yet  foretold ! 


He  tnm'd  not  —  spoke  not  —  sunk  not  —  fix'd  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook : 
He  gazed  —  how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own  we  gaze  in  vain  I 
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In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there; 

And  the  cold  flowers*  her  colder  hand  contained, 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain*d 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veiled  —  thonght  shrinks  from  all  that  Inrk'd  below  • 

Oh !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light! 

Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 

But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips  — 

Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 

And  wish'd  repose  —  but  only  for  a  while ; 

But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 

Long  —  fair  —  but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 

Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 

Escaped  the  bafSed  wreath  that  strove  to  bind; 

These  —  and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier  — 

But  she  is  nothing  —  wherefore  is  he  here? 


He  ask'd  no  question  —  all  were  answered  now 
By  the  first  gl&nce  on  that  still  —  marble  brow. 
It  was  enough  —  she  died  —  what  reck*d  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once  —  and  he  deserved  his  fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less;  —  the  good  explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar: 
The  proud  —  the  wayward  —  who  have  fix*d  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all  —  perchance  a  mite  — 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight? 

*  In  the  LoTftnt  it  is  the  eustom  to  strew  flowers  on  the  bodies  o(  the 
dead|  and  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  place  a  nosegigr* 
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Full  many  a  stole  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost, 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most 

zzn. 
By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one. 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  lull*d  it  into  rest; 
So  feeble  now  —  his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  Infant's  wept : 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain. 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears  —  perchance,  if  seen. 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow'd  —  he  dried  them  to  depart. 
In  helpless  —  hopeless  —  brokeimess  of  heart: 
The  sun  goes  forth  —  but  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 
And  the  night  cometh  —  ne'er  to  pass  from  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 
On  Griefs  vain  eye  —  the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 
Which  may  not  —  dare  not  see  —  but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade  —  nor  will  endure  a  guide ! 


His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness  —  warp'd  to  wrong; 
Betray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long; 
Each  feeling  pure  —  as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot;  like  that  had  harden'd  too ; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd. 
But  sunk,  andchill'd,  and  petrified  at  last 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock, 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
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There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 
Though  dark  the  shade  —  it  dielter'd  —  saved  till  sow. 
The  thunder  came  —  that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 
The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth: 
The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither*d  where  it  fell ; 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiyer'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground! 

ZXIY. 

•Tis  mom  —  to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 

Few  dare;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 

He  was  not  there  —  nor  seen  along  the  shore ; 

Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er: 

Another  mom  —  another  bids  them  seek. 

And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 

Mount  —  grotto  —  cavern  —  valley  search'd  in  vain, 

They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain: 

Their  hope  revives  —  they  follow  o'er  the  main. 

'Tis  idle  all  —  moons  roll  on  moons  away. 

And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day : 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair  I 

Long  moum'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone  — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known; 

He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 

Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. 


That  the  point  of  honour  which  if  r^reiented  in  one  Inttanftn  of  Oo» 
rftd's  eharmcter  hat  not  been  carried  beyond  the  boondf  of  probability,  may 
perhapf  be  in  fome  degree  confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother 
buccaneer  in  the  year  1814  s  —  **  Onr  readen  hare  all  eeen  the  aecowt  «f 
the  enterpriee  againit  the  piratea  of  Barrataria;  hot  fiw,  we  boHera.  w«« 
informed  of  the  situation,  hietory,  or  nature  of  that  eatabliahment.  For  the 
infbrmation  of  fuch  as  were  onacqaainted  with  it,  we  have  procored  fh>m  t 
friend  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the  main  Cuts,  of  which  he  hat 
personal  knowledge,  and  which  caanci  teU  t«  inteirait  umm  of  ow  readen. 
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^-BitfniUria  li  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Oalf  of  Mexico;  it  miw 
through  a  rich  bat  very  flat  country ,  until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
Hiuiuippi  river,  fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  bay  has 
branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  persons  can  lie  concealed  from  the 
sererest  scrutiny.  It  communicates  with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the 
south-west  side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of 
this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  poinu  of  this  island  were  for- 
tified, in  the  year  1811,  by  a  band  of  pirates  under  the  command  of  one 
Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  mi^o^^J  <>'  these  outlaws  are  of  that  class  of 
the  population  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and  Spain  commenced ,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  that  island  with  the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without 
ceremony,  they  entered  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they  had  possessed  in  Cuba.  They  were 
notified  by  the  Oovemor  of  that  Sute  of  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  forbad  the  importation  of  slaves;  but,  at  the  same  time,  received  the 
assurance  of  the  Oovemor  that  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  General  Oovemment  for  their  retaining  this  property. '—  The 
island  of  Barratarla  is  situated  about  lat.  29  deg.  15  min.,  Ion.  92.  80.;  and 
is  as  remarkable  for  iU  health  as  for  the  superior  scale  and  shell  fish  with 
which  iu  waters  abound.  The  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor, 
had  mixed  with  his  many  vices  some  virtues.  In  the  year  1818,  this  party 
had,  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana;  and  to  break  up  the  establishment  he  thought  proper  to 
strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  offered  a  reward  of  500  dollars  for  the 
head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  from  his  immediate  connection,  and  his  once  having 
been  a  fencing-master  in  that  city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  ho  learnt 
in  Buonaparte*s  army,  where  he  was  a  captain.  The  reward  which  was 
offered  by  the  Oovemor  for  the  head  of  La  Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer 
of  a  reward  from  the  latter  of  15,000  for  the  head  of  the  Oovemor.  The 
Oovemor  ordered  out  a  company  to  march  from  the  city  to  La  Fitters 
island,  and  to  bom  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.  This  company,  under  the  command  of  a 
man  who  had  been  the  Intimate  associate  of  this  bold  Captoin,  approached 
veiy  near  to  the  fortified  Island,  before  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound, 
until  be  heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boats wain*s  call.  Then  it  was  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  had  emerged  from  the  secret 
avenaes  which  led  into  Bayon.  Here  it  was  that  the  modem  Charles  de 
Moor  developed  his  few  noble  traits;  for  to  this  man,  who  had  come  to 
destroy  his  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  ha  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
offered  him  that  which  would  have  made  the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  |  whieh  was  indignantly  reftised.  He  then ,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  captor,  retumed  to  the  city.  This  circumstance,  and 
some  eoncomitant  events,  proved  that  this  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be 
taken  by  land.    Our  naval  force  having  always  been  small  in  that  quarter. 

Lord  Br  on.  U.  23 
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ezertiona  for  the  dettraetion  of  this  lUidt  establiilixneiit  eould  not  b«  es- 
peeted  from  them  until  mngmented ;  for  «n  otteer  of  the  nayy,  with  most  of 
the  gon-boeti  on  that  ftation,  had  to  retreat  flrom  an  overwhelming  foree«f 
La  Fitters.  So  foon  as  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  authorised  an  stuck, 
one  was  made}  the  overthrow  of  this  banditti  has  been  the  result;  and  now 
this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  olear  of  ss 
enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong  militaiy 
force.**  —  American  Sewtpaper, 

In  Noble*s  continuation  of  Granger^s  Biographical  History  there  ii  s 
singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop  Blackbonme ;  and  as  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem, 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it.—  ** There  is  something 
mysterious  in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackboume.  The  former 
is  but  imperfectly  known;  and  report  has  even  asserted  he  was  a  bac' 
caneer;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in  that  profession  having  asked,  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  what  had  become  of  his  old  chum,  Blackboume, 
was  answered,  he  is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed,  that  Black- 
boume was  installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1694,  which  offlce  he  resigned 
in  1702 ;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Bamet^s  death,  in  1704,  he  regained 
it.  In  the  following  year  he  became  dean;  and  in  1714  held  with  it  the 
archdeanery  ofOomwall.  Ho  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24. 
1716;  and  translated  to  York,  November  28. 1724,  as  a  reward,  according  to 
court  scandal,  for  uniting  Oeorge  I.  to  the  Duchess  of  Munster.  This,  how* 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  archbishop  he 
behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardisn 
of  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Kumour  whispered  he  retained  the  vices  of 
his  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed  an  item  in  the  Ust  of 
his  weaknesses ;  but  so  far  from  being  convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look 
upon  these  aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible  t 
buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Blackboume  certainlj 
was?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  (particularly  of 
the  Greek  tragedians) ,  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he 
could  Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learned 
languages ;  and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good  masters.  But  he  wsi 
undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ-church  College ,  Oxford.  He  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  pleasant  man;  this  however  was  turned  against  him,  by  its 
being  said,  *he  gained  more  hearts  than  souls.*** 


"The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the  savage  {Ah 
phonsoin.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife,  the  sole  object  of  his 
love;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  —  Her  dying  words  soak 
deep  into  his  memory;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and  after  the  last 
embrace ,  Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail  his  irreparable  loss, 
and  to  mediute  on  the  vanity  of  human  lifo.**  —  Gibbon*$  JfssMttoMOW 
Workt,  vol.  m.  p.  473. 
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Thb  Serfs*  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored: 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall. 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaze ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 


The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum'd  again: 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main? 
Left  by  hb  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know. 
Lord  of  himself;  —  that  heritage  of  woe. 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
Biit  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest !  — 

*  The  reader  Is  apprised »  that  the  name  of  Ijara  being  Spanish,  and  no 
eirenmstanee  of  local  and  natural  description  fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of 
the  poem  to  any  oonntiy  or  age, the  word  "Serf,"  which  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  yassals  of  the 
soil,  has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  designate  the  followers  of  our 
flctitioaf  ehiefUin. 

23* 
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With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  waj  to  crime ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara*s  daring  bojhood  govem'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by^tep  to  trace 
His  jouth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  runy 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 

m. 
And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  coi^ecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 
'*  Yet  doth  he  live ! "  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hund^d  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras*  last  and  longest  dwelling-place; 
But  one  is  absent  from  ti^e  mouldering  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  €k>thic  pile. 

TV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess; 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er. 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Tears  had  rolled  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 
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But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 
They  see,  tl^ey  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  tiie  past  a  dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  seared  by  toil,  and  something  touched  by  time  \ 
Ills  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  yaried  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  iU  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughfy,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins  ;* 
And  such,  if  not  yet  hardened  in  their  course. 
Might  be  redeemed,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 


And  they  indeed  were  changed  —  *tis  quickly  seen, 
Whate'er  he  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been : 
That  brow  in  fiurrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last, 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past: 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise; 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 
And  makes  those  feel  tiiat  will  not  own  the  wound; 
All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath. 
Than  glance  could  well  reyeal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim, 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
Within  his  breast  appear'd  no  more  to  strive, 
Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lighten'd  o'er  his  livid  face. 
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▼I. 
Not  mnch  he  loyed  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone, 
And  —  as  himself  would  have  it  seem  —  unknown : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man ; 
But  what  he  had  heheld  he  shunn*d  to  show. 
As  hardlj  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  enquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  woids  more  few. 

vn. 
Not  unrejolced  to  see  him  once  again. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Bom  of  high  lineage,  link*d  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  Ihe  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  idl  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  renew*d; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain: 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolily  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear; 
And  they  &e  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess'd 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  express'd. 

Yin. 
Twas  strange  —  in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman  —  l^e  field  —  the  ocean  —  all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
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In  turn  he  tried  —  he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joj  or  woe, 
No  tamoi  trite  medium;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  &om  thought: 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  tiiie  feebler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  looked  on  high, 
And  ask^d  if  greater  dwelt  bejond  the  sky : 
Ch'ain*d  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream? 
Alas !  he  told  not  —  but  he  did  awake 
To  corse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eje  more  curious  he  appeared  to  scan. 

And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day, 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 

And  then,  his  rarely  called  attendants  said^ 

Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried  tread 

O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  firown'd 

In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around: 

They  heard,  but  whisper'd  —  '*  that  must  not  be  known  — 

The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 

Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 

They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have  been. 

Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 

Which  hands  profane  had  gathered  from  the  dead, 

That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away? 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 

Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 

All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd  —  but  where  the  wrong? 

Some  knew  perchance  —  but  'twere  a  tale  too  long; 

And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 

To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise; 

But  if  they  would  —  they  could"  —  around  the  board, 

Thus  Lara*fi  vassals  praUled  of  their  lord. 
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It  was  the  night  —  and  Lara*8  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  stadding,  each  with  imaged  beam; 

So  cahn,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away; 

Keflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky: 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air. 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  eril  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 

So  Lara  deem*a,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 

But  tum*d  in  silence  to  h^  casUe-gate; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days. 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now  — 

No  —  no  —  the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 

Unf  alt  —  unsparing  —  but  a  ni^t  like  this, 

A  night  of  beauty,  mock*d  such  breast  as  his. 

He  tum*d  within  his  solitary  hall, 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  idong  the  wall: 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  tiieir  foibles,  and  their  faults ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age; 
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Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  lies  like  tmtii,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Beflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view ; 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 
Glanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

zn. 
'Twas  midnight  —  all  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 
Oimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  htdl  — 
A  sound  —  a  voice  —  a  shriek  —  a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek  —  and  silence  —  did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave, 
Bush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands. 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

zm. 
Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd. 
Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half  drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear; 
Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather'd  brow; 
Though  miz'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 
There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 
Some  half-fonn'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 
Some  iminrecation  of  despairing  pride ; 
His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook 
£ven  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  lookf 
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That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him— bear  him; — hush !  he  breathes,  hec^eaks, 

The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  cheeks, 

His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 

Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 

Becalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 

In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 

Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 

To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land; 

And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 

That  hears  him  not  —  alas !  that  cannot  hearl 

XIV. 

His  page  approached,  and  he  alone  appear*d 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow. 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret,  —  yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain^s  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied. 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream  — 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whatever  his  frenzy  dreamed  or  eye  beheld. 
If  yet  remember'd  ne*er  to  be  reveal'd. 
Rests  at  his  heart:  the  custom*d  morning  came, 
And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame ; 
And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 
As  heretofore  he  fill'd  the  passing  hours,  — 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers. 
Than  these  were  wont ;  and  if  tiie  comii^  night 
Appear*d  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight, 
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fle  to  his  marvcning  yassals  show'd  it  not, 
Whose  shudderhig  proved  iheh  fear  was  less  forgot. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees. 
The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  t£e  breeze ; 
Aught  ^ey  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  grey  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought!  that  hour  of  ne*er  unravell'd  gloom 

Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 

A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 

His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid  — 

Had  memory  vanished  then  with  sense  restored? 

Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 

Betrayed  a  feeling  that  recalled  to  these 

That  fevered  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 

Was  it  a  dream?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 

Those  strange  wild  accents ;  his  the  cry  that  broke 

Their  slumber?  his  the  oppressed,  o'erlabour'd  heart 

That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 

Could  he  who  thus  had  suffered  so  forget. 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix*d 

Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmixed 

In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 

The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause? 

Not  so  in  him ;  his  breast  had  buried  both. 

Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 

Of  thoughts  tibat  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told; 

They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

xvn. 
In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  feared ; 
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Opinion  vaiying  o*er  his  hidden  lot. 

In  praise  or  rai&ig  ne*er  his  name  forgot: 

His  silence  form'd  a  thmne  fcur  others*  prate  — 

They  guess'd — they  gazed — they  fain  would  knowhisfate. 

What  had  he  been?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown. 

Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 

A  hater  of  his  kind?  yet  some  woidd  say, 

With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  Ihe  gay; 

But  own*d  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 

Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  withered  to  a  sneer; 

That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  bat  pass'd  not  by. 

None  e*er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 

Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard. 

At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 

But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 

Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 

And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 

One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem ; 

In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 

Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest; 

In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 

The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well. 

JLVUl. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 
As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall. 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 
An  erring  spirit  ifrom  another  hurPd ; 
A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped; 
But  *scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret: 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 
His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripped  the  truth. 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent, 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent; 
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And  fiery  passions  that  had  ponr^d  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life; 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 
He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm  \ 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good. 
But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 
That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time. 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 
So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath, 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemned  to  breathe, 
And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  ail  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 
His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 
Par  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own: 
Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below. 
His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 
Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  gidlt  had  glow'd. 
But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd! 
'TIS  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 
Nor  outraged  Beason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 
His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart; 
And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speedi,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view* 

XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remam  unseen, 
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He  had  (if 'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memoij  on  another^s  heart: 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate  —  nor  anght 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  rain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again: 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well. 
And  on  the  words,  however  li^^t,  would  dwell: 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  cnr  in  hate, 
If  greeted  once;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew. 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound; 
His  presence  haunted  stiU ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest: 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
His  spirit  scem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget! 


There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames. 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appear  —  a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  haU, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain: 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth, 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  t 
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xxz. 
And  Lara  gased  on  these,  sedately  glad. 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad; 
And  his  glance  followed  fast  each  flattering  fair, 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 
He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 
Nor  marked  a  glance  so  sternly  fix*d  on  his  — 
111  brook*d  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this: 
At  length  he  caught  it,  *tis  a  face  unknown. 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien. 
Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen : 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 
Of  keen  enquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze ; 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  £Ls'd  and  stem, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  Tulgar  eye  could  learn. 

zzn. 
<*  *Tis  he  1 "  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"'Tis  hel"  —  "Tis  who?"  they  question  far  and  near. 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look : 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprang  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  stUl  the  stranger  gazed; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
" 'Tis  he  1  —  how  came  he  thence?  —  what  doth  he  here? " 

ZXZII* 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 
More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 
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He  turned,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone  — 
^^My  name  is  Lara!  —  when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight 
'Tis  Lara !  —  further  wouidst  ^ou  mark  or  ask  ? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 

''Thou  shunn*8t  no  question!  Ponder  —  is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?    Gaze  again  I 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
£temity  forbids  thee  to  forget*' 
With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 
Grew  Lara*8  eyes,  but  notiiing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know  —  with  dubious  look 
He  deign*d  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 
And  half  contemptuous  tum'd  to  pass  away; 
But  the  stem  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
''A  word  1  —  I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  Siou  noble,  were  thy  peer. 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art  —  nay,  frown  not,  lord. 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word  — 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down, 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 
Art  thou  not  he?  whose  deeds — " 

"Whatever  I  be. 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rert,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest, 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  ezpress'd." 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed  — 
''  Whate'er  there  be  between  yon  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
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If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin^  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
liiough,  like  Count  Lara,  now  returned  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie. 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.** 

"  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 

'^  And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried ; 

I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest !  *' 

What  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gathered,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall ; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appeared  to  stray 

In  far  forgetfulness  away  —  away  — 

Alas  I  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

zxiv. 
"  To-morrow  I  — -  ay,  to-morrow  I "  furthei  word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  flaalung  anger  broke ; 
Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone. 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 
He  seized  his  cloak  —  his  head  he  slightly  bow*d, 
And  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 
And,  as  he  pass*d  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him  down: 
lord  Byron,  IL  24 
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It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  straggling  pride 

That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide ; 

But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 

Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 

Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good? 

Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood? 

Alas !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 

For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 

From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 

Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 


And  Lara  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way  — 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  follower  fiom  &ose  climes  afar. 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara*s  land. 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear. 
Friends',  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  recall. 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one  —  his  friend,  his  all; 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side? 


Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  ^diereon  his  native  sun  had  sate. 

But  had  not  marr'd  though  in  his  beams  he  grew. 

The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone  through ; 
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Yet  not  such  blnsb  as  momits  when  liealtk  would  show 

All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow; 

But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 

That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 

From  high,  and  lighten'd  witii  electric  thought, 

Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 

Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge; 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 

Or,  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 

The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page; 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  ^  his  glance. 

As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 

Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 

His  walk  tiie  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book; 

His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook: 

He  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 

From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart; 

To  know  no  brotherhood,  aud  take  from  earth 

No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon  —  our  birth. 

xzvn. 
If  aught  he  loved,  'twas  Lara;  but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 
In  mute  attention;  and  his  care,  which  gucss'd 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 
A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 
His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 
In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands; 
As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 
That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord. 
To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

24* 
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To  tune  bis  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongaes  to  pore; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  showed  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whatever  his  station  or  lus  stem, 

Coold  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  burth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  wMte  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  matched  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

Bnt  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gase, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  lus  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  mig^t  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Ealed  his  name,  though  romonr  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply. 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake. 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 


He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 
And  mark'd  Ihat  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  caknness  of  the  bold. 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-bom  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 
The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame; 
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And  o*er  his  brow  the  da]iit>ening  heart-drops  tlire% 

The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 

With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 

Yes  —  there  be  things  which  we  most  dream  and  dare. 

And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 

Whatever  might  Kale's  be,  it  was  enow 

To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 

He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 

That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past; 

When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 

As  if  on  something  recognised  right  wellf 

His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 

Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  he  sprung  —  a  moment,  both  were  gone. 

And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 

Each  had  so  fix*d  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien. 

All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 

That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 

No  more  relieves  tibe  glare  of  yon  high  torch. 

Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 

To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream. 

Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth. 

Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 

And  they  are  gone  —  but  Ezzelin  is  there. 

With  thoughtfrd  visage  and  imperious  air; 

But  long  remain'd  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 

He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 


The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 
Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man,  o'erlabour'd  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life: 
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There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cmming's  guile, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  loll'd  ambition's  wile; 

0*er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 

And  quench'd  existence  crondies  in  a  grave. 

What  better  name  may  slmnber's  bed  become? 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine. 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  redine ; 

Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  His  increased. 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 
NiQHT  wanes  —  the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curFd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past, 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man !  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  They  are  thine  I " 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladdened  eye  may  see ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  Uiy  clay  to  fertilise  the  soil. 

n. 
'Tis  mom  ~  'tis  noon  —  assembled  in  the  hall, 
The  gathered  chieftains  come  to  Otho*s  call; 
*Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 
When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 
His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given, 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 
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The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ?  The  hour  is  past, 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow's  o'ercast 
'*  I  know  my  friend  I  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara*s  lands ; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honour  gain*d. 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdained, 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again, 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain." 

He  ceased  —  and  Lara  answer'd,  *'  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung, 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not  —  but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where  —  but  I  must  not  trifle  too  : 

Produce  this  babbler  —  or  redeem  the  pledge ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge." 

Proud  Otho  on  tiie  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew, 
'*  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest." 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom. 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 
With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke ; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 
Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 
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In  Tain  the  drcling  chieftains  round  them  closedi 
For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed ; 
And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell  — 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  welL 


Short  was  the  conflict;  furious,  blindly  rash, 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash : 

He  bled,  and  fell;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 

Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  tiie  ground. 

"  Demand  fliy  life  1 "  He  answer'd  not :  and  then 

From  that  red  floor  he  ne*er  had  risen  again, 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 

Almost  to  blackness  in  Its  demon  hue ; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 

Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 

Then  all  was  stem  collectedness  and  art. 

Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell*d, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 

He  almost  tum'd  ike  thirsty  point  on  those 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent. 

As  if  he  loathed  the  ineflectual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life; 

As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray. 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 
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But  where  was  he?  that  meteor  of  a  ni^t. 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  enquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest. 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distressed; 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wratii: 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass. 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left;  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  bitter  print  of  each  conyulsiye  naO, 
When  agonised  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft. 
But  these  were  not;  and  doubting  hope  is  left; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  coxyecture  with  a  darker  hue. 


Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd, 
But  not  his  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  conceal'd : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  ail  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 
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And  from  his  countiy's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large? 
The  general  rumour  ignorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  lore ; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray'd, 
The  skill  wit£  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fiz'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless : 
These,  link*d  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm. 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

vni. 
Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent. 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 
Whioh  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  finends ; 
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Fix*d  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 

In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  sohI  aMiorr*d. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  shiggbh  hands; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 

Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now,  diverted  bj  his  milder  sway. 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone,  0 

But  more  for  him  tiian  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 

They  deem*d  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 

Their  evil  judgment  augured  of  the  worst, 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  iiirew  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew. 

For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 

The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 

They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that,  day  by  day. 

Some  new  retainers  gathered  to  his  sway; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 

He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host: 

Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 

Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head; 

Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  tiian  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound. 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 

From  him  by  stamer  chiefs  to  exile  driven 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  moum'd  his  rifled  cot, 

And  scares  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  Ids  lot; 
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With  Iiim  old  ayarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
Detained,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence : 
To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  cmning  change, 
The  deep  reversion  of  delayed  rerenge; 
To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 
The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 
All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  whidi  was  still  a  name. 
The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought: 
His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall. 
Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 
Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 
That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tjnrants  but  their  graves  1 
Such  is  their  cry  —  some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right ; 
Religion  —  freedom  —  vengeance  —  what  you  will, 
A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

xz. 
Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gained 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd  \ 
Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 
The  Serfs  contemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound; 
By  circumstance  compeli'd  to  plunge  again. 
In  self-defence,  amidsithe  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  fr:(»n  that  night,  to  him  accurst. 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst: 
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Somo  reason  urged,  whate*er  it  was,  to  shim 

Enquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 

By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 

£*en  if  he  faird,  he  stiU  dela/d  his  faU. 

The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 

The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 

Boused  by  events  that  seem*d  foredoomed  to  urge 

His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been. 

And  is  again;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 

Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 

But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 

He  deemed  himself  marked  out  for  oti^ers*  hate. 

And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 

What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 

Ho  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair. 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 

Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay; 

And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 

Stem,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 

Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life*s  scene; 

But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 

A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 

In  voice  —  mien  —  gesture  —  savage  nature  spoke, 

And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  offc-repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 
The  fierce  tiiat  vanquish,  and  tiie  faint  that  yield? 
The  smoking  ruin,  and  tiie  crumbled  wall? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 
Save  that  distempered  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 
None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 
The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-slain: 
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In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possessed 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast; 
And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  swaj, 
Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remained  to  slaj. 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 
And  Desolation  reap*d  the  famish'd  land; 
The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread, 
And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-bom  impulse  strong. 
The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  climg: 
But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all ; 
They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call  : 
In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press. 
And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 
The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 
Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate: 
In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  check  the  headlong  fiuy  of  that  crew; 
In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame, 
The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 
The  wary  foe  alone  hath  tum'd  their  mood. 
And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood: 
The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd. 
The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 
The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sj^, 
The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art. 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart, 
Ofthese  they  had  not  deem'd:  the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may ; 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife. 
And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 
And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent: 
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But  few  remain  to  aid  his. voice  and  hand, 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  renuun'  d 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain*d. 
One  hope  surviTes,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 
And  thence  they  may  escape  fiKun  native  war ; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 
But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 

xn. 
It  is  resolved  —  they  march  —  consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight ; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream; 
Already  they  descry  —  Is  yon  the  bank? 
Away !  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly !  —  What  glitters  in  the  rear? 
'Tis  Otho*8  banner  —  the  pursuer's  spear! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  flres  upon  tiie  height? 
Alas  I  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Chit  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil. 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 

xm. 
A  moment's  paiise  —  'tis  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand? 
It  matters  little  —  if  ^ey  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  their  border-stream  their  march  oppose. 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  tiie  line, 
However  link'd  to  baffle  sudi  design. 
'^  The  charge  be  ours  I  to  wait  far  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt." 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed. 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed: 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  Inreath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  l^e  voice  of  death! 
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XIY. 

His  blade  is  baredi  —  in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 
He  tnm*d  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 
And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
Perchance  'tiras  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  eipress'd 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 
This  Lara  marked,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his: 
It  trembled  not  in  sueh  an  hour  as  this ; 
His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 
His  eye  alone  proclaimed,  '^  We  will  not  part ! 
Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  I " 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven ; 
Well  has  each  steed  obeyed  the  armed  heel. 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel; 
Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despaiz  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appeared  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall. 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 
Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow: 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  re-imites  his  own ; 
lord  Byron,  IL  25 
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Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to  fly  — 
Now  was  the  tune,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shook  —  Why  sadden  droops  that  plnmed  crest? 
The  shaft  is  sped  —  the  arrow's  in  his  breast! 
That  fatal  gesture  left;  the  unguarded  side, 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 
Though  from  its  fbllow  shrink  the  falling  reins ; 
These  Kaled  snatches:  dizzy  with  the  blow, 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combafs  rage : 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again; 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain ! 

XVI. 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remained, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie. 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop  —  the  last  —  to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not; 
It  was  an  agony  —  but  now  forgot! 
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XVII* 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  awaj. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  trickHngs  flow: 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page, 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  Ids  knees ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim. 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

zvm. 
The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  searched  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled :  —  each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone ; 

25* 
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And  be  replied,  though  faintlj,  to  their  soimdy 
While  gased  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round:  i 

They  seem'd  even  then  —  that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Wbose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate.  I 

m.  i 

Theur  words  though  faint  were  many  —  from  the  tone  | 

Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled*8  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear  | 

And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near : 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess. 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast; 
And  once,  as  Elaled's  answenng  accents  ceased. 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East :  j 

Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high  I 

Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye,  | 

Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene,  ' 

That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light. 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow  —  where  all  grew  night. 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss ; 
For  when  one  near  display'd  the  absolving  cross, 
And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane. 
And  smiled  —  Heaven  pardon !  if  'twere  with  disdain : 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew  I 

From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 
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With  brow  repulsLve,  and  with  gesture  swift, 
FloDg  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 
As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man. 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 

zx. 
But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 
His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  Ms  head  droop'd  o*er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart  — 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
*'It  beats  I  '*  •—  Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone  -^ 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

ZZI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  passed  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance. 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more. 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Boll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 

Scarce  breathing  more  tibian  that  he  loved  so  welL 

Than  that  Gloved!  Oh  I  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  concealed; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 

Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confessed ; 
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And  life  retum'd,  and  Ealed  felt  no  shame  — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame? 

ZZII. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleepy 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dog  as  deep ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profoimd, 

Though  priest  nor  bless*d  nor  marble  deck'd  the  mound; 

And  he  was  moum*d  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 

Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past. 

And  vain  e'en  menace  —  silent  to  the  last; 

She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 

Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him?  Curious  fool!  —  be  still  — 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will? 

To  her  he  might  be  gentleness;  the  stem 

Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 

And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 

Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 

They  were  not  conunon  links,  that  form'd  the  chain 

That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 

But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 

And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

xznz. 
They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar, 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  life, 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  miknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt. 
And  Eszelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Retom'd  no  more  —  that  night  appear'd  his  last 
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XXJIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale,* 
When  Cynthia's  light  ahnost  gave  way  to  mom, 
And  nearly  veiled  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 
A  Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food, 


*  The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  desorlption  of  the 
death,  or  rather  burial ,  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  The  most  interesting  and 
partioular  aooonnt  of  it  is  given  by  Borchard,  and  is  in  substance  as 
foUowa:  —  f'On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza  and  the 
Duke  of  Gandla,  sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother,  Vanozza, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  ad  tnncnla;  several  other  persons  being  present 
at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hour  approaching,  and  the  cardinal  having 
reminded  his  brother,  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palaoe« 
they  mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  pro- 
eeeded  together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the 
duke  informed  the  cardinal  that,  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a 
Tisit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all  his  attendants,  excepting  his 
$taf!lier9,  or  footman,  and  a  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit 
whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month  or  thereabouts, 
previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him  almost  daily,  at  the  i4>ostolie 
palace,  he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the 
street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  ^tted  his  servant,  directing  him  to  remain 
there  until  a  certain  hour;  when,  if  he  did  not  return,  he  might  repair  to 
the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated  the  person  in  the  mask  behind  him,  and 
rode,  I  know  not  whither)  but  in  that  night  he  was  assassinated,  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been  dismissed,  was  also 
assaulted  and  mortally  wounded;  and  although  he  was  attended  with  great 
eare,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account 
of  what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having 
returned  to  the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed ;  and  one  of  them 
informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke 
had  not  yet  made  his  i4>pearance.  This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety; 
but  he  oosjiectured  that  the  duke  had  been  attracted  by  some  courtesan  to 
pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in  open  day^ 
had  waited  till  the  following  evening  to  return  home.  When,  however,  the 
evening  arrived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he 
became  deeply  afflicted*  and  began  to  make  enquiries  firom  diflierent  per* 
•ens,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was 
a  man  named  Qiorgio  Sohiavoni,  who,  having  discharged  some  timber  firom 
a  bark  in  the  river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  to  watch  it;  and 
being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the  river  on 
the  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  cam« 
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Pass'd  hj  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho*8  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain: 
He  heard  a  tramp  —  a  horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood  —  before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Boused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 


down  the  itreet,  snd  looked  diligently  ftboot,  to  obserye  whether  any  per- 
son WM  passing.  That  seeing  no  one,  they  retomed,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  two  others  eame ,  and  looked  aroond  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former:  no  person  still  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their  eompanions, 
yrhea  a  man  came ,  mounted  on  a  white  horse ,  having  behind  him  a  dead 
body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which  hong  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horse;  the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the  body,  to 
prevent  its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  where  the  HUh 
of  the  city  is  usually  discharged  into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse,  with 
his  taU  towards  the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  ams 
and  feet ,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  The  person  on 
horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it  in;  to  whieh  they  replied, 
Siffnor,  H  (yes.  Sir).  He  then  looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a 
mantle  floating  on  the  stream,  he  enquired  what  it  was  that  appeared 
black,  to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a  mantle;  and  one  of  them  threw 
stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of  the 
pontiir  then  enquired  flrom  Giorgio,  why  he  had  not  revealed  this  to  the 
governor  of  the  city ;  to  which  he  replied ,  that  he  had  seen  In  his  time  a 
hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  rivtf  at  the  same  place,  without  any 
enquiry  being  made  respecting  them ;  and  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  con* 
sidered  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The  flshermen  and  sosmwi 
were  then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the 
following  evening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire, 
and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one  of 
which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner 
was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been 
thrown,  like  filth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief;  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and 
other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hoars  spent 
in  persuasions  and  exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  foUowing  Saturday  the  pope  took  no 
food;  nor  did  he  sleep  f^om  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the 
ensuing  day.  At  length ,  however ,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  iijiiiy  which 
his  own  health  might  sustain,  by  the  forther  indulgeneeof  his  grlif.*— 
Eosooa's  Leo  TetHh,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  865. 
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Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course, 

Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 

And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore. 

Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 

Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  tum*d,  and  seem*d  to  watch, 

And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch. 

And  follow  with  his  step  l^e  stream  that  flow*d, 

As  if  even  jet  too  much  its  surface  show'd: 

At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 

The  winter  floods  had  scattered  heaps  of  stone ; 

Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gathered  there. 

And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 

Meantime  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 

Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 

He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 

And  something  glitter*d  starlike  on  &e  vest; 

But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 

A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk: 

It  rose  agam,  but  indistinct  to  view. 

And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 

Then  deeply  disappeared :  the  horseman  gazed 

Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 

Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 

And  instant  spurr*d  him  into  panting  speed. 

His  face  was  mask*d  —  the  features  of  the  dead. 

If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread; 

But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore. 

Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 

And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 

Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  mom. 

If  thus  he  perish*d.  Heaven  receive  his  soul  I 

His  undiscover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll; 

And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 

It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  felL 

XXV. 

And  Kaled  —  Lara  —  Ezzelin,  are  gone. 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stonis  I 
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llie  first,  all  efforts  vainlj  strove  to  wean 

From  lingoring  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been ; 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud; 

But  fnrioos  would  you  tear  her  firom  the  spot 

Where  jet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire ; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weaiy  moments  there, 

She  talk*d  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints. 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints: 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair. 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 

As  if  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root. 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand. 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand  — 

This  could  not  last  —  she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 

Her  tale  untold  —  her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"  Thb  grand  anny  of  the  Turks  (in  1715) ,  under  the  Prime 
Vizier,  to  open  to  themselyes  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napolidi  Romania,  the  most 
considerable  place  in  all  that  country,*  thought  it  best  in  the 
first  place  to  attack  Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several 
storms.  The  garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  goyemor 
seeing  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley:  but  while  they  were  treating 
about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in  the  Turkish  camp, 
wherein  they  had  six  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by 
accident,  whereby  six  or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed; 
which  so  enraged  the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any 
capitulation,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  fury,  that 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  ganison,  with  Siguier  Minotti, 
the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest,  with  Antonio  Bembo, 
proveditor  extraordinary,  were  made  prisoners  of  war."  — 
History  of  the  Turks^  vol.  m.  p.  151. 

*  Napoli  di  Romania  it  not  now  tht  most  eonaiderable  plaee  In  tbe 
Morea,  but  Tripolitsa,  where  the  Paeha  reaides,  and  maintaina  bia  gorern- 
ment.  Napoli  it  near  Arfoi.  I  Tiiited  aU  three  in  1810^11;  and,  in  the 
coorte  of  Joumeying  tlirongh  the  eonntry  firom  mj  flrtt  anlTal  in  1809,  I 
croMed  the  lethmiu  eight  timei  in  mj  way  from  Attica  to  the  Morea,  over 
the  moontaini,  or  in  the  other  direetion,  when  patting  from  the  Chilf  of 
Athent  to  that  of  Lepanto.  Both  the  rontet  are  pietnretqaa  and  beaotiAil, 
though  rery  different:  that  by  tea  hat  more  tamenett;  bnt  the  voyage 
being  alwayt  within  tight  of  land,  and  often  rery  near  it,  pretenta  many 
attraetiTe  Tiewt  of  the  itlandt  Salamit,  JBgina,  Poro,  fte.  and  the  eoati  of 
the  Continent. 
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Ix  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men, 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 

We  were  a  gallant  company, 

Riding  o*er  land,  and  sailing  o*er  sea. 

Oh!  but  we  went  merrily! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 

Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed. 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote, 

On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat. 

Or  stretch'd  on  tiie  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 

As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head. 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow  r 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope. 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beacb, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scattered  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills* 
That  look  along  Epirus*  valleys. 
Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills ; 
•  Tlie  laal  ttdingi  reetnUj  Mrdof  Derriih  (om  of  Iht  AnMoati  wlia 
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And  some  are  in  a  far  conntree, 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh !  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam« 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily, 

And  when  they  now  fall  drearily. 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skun  the  main. 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

'Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger  —  wilt  thou  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-Corinth*8  brow? 

I. 
Many  a  vanished  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 
Have  swept  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands, 
A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands. 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock. 
Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock, 
The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still. 
Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side. 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 
But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled. 
Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled. 
Arise  from  out  the  eartii  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

followed  me)  itate  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon  the  moantalns,  at  the  head  of 
tome  of  the  bandi  common  ia  that  eooiirj  in  ttmei  of  trouble. 
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That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below: 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perished  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pjramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capp*d  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 


On  dun  Githssron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain. 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main. 
The  tent  is  pitched,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines ; 
And  2ie  dusk  Spahi's  bands  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels. 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd, « 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon^s  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall. 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 
O'er  dusiy  plain  and  smoky  ^ies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 


*  The  Ufe  of  the  Turcomana  to  wandering  and  patriarchal :  they  dwell 
intents. 
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m. 
But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art, 
Than  Otlunan's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed. 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable. 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul*s  sultan  there  can  boast, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field. 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade ;  — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  I 

lY. 

From  Venice  —  once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires  —  he  drew  his  birth; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes. 
He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
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To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast  —  "  tiie  Free ; " 
And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accuBen  in  the  dark 
Within  the  ^^ Lion's  mouth"  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  nneffaced : 
He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life, 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph*d  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 


Coumourgi*  —  he  whose  closing  scene 
Adom'd  tibe  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain, 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  cursed  tibe  Christian's  victory  — 
Coumourgi  —  can  his  glory  cease. 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refiz'd  the  Moslem's  sway^ 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman^ 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 

*  AU  Conmoorgi,  the  favoarite  of  three  sultans,  and  Grand  Visier  to 
Aehmet  m.,  after  recorerlng  Peloponnesus  from  the  Venetians  In  one 
eonpai^,  was  mortally  wonnded  In  the  next,  against  the  Germaaa,  at  the 
battle  of  Peterwaradin  (In  the  plain  of  Oarlowita),  In  Hungary,  «nd6aToiir- 
Ing  to  rally  his  guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds  next  day.  His  last  order  was 
the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  and  some  other  German  prisoners; 
and  his  last  words,  **Oh  that  I  eould  thus  serve  all  the  Christian  dogsP  a 
speech  and  aet  not  unlike  one  of  OiOlgnla.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
ambition  and  unbounded  presumption:  on  being  told  that  Prince  Eugene, 
then  opposed  to  him,  *'wa8  a  great  general,"  he  said ,  '*I  shall  become  a 
greater,  and  at  his  expense.** 

ionf  Btron,  lU  26 
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To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  leyell*d  witii  the  dost; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
How  firm  his  heart  in  norel  faith. 


The  walls  grew  weak;  and  fast  and  hot 

Against  them  poiir*d  tiie  ceaseless  shot. 

With  nnabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement; 

And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 

Rose  from  each  heated  colyeiin; 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 

And  as  the  fabric  s«nk  beneath 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flai^*d 

The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun. 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

vn. 
But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade. 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  s^ll  to  pierce  the  promised  breach: 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire. 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire, 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name. 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 
AVhile  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
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Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall, 
He  glitter*d  throngh  the  Carniyal; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

Yin* 
And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Francesca*s  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd: 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional, 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquered  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize: 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

n. 
Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
llie  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Eubcea's  bay,) 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long  forgotten  Greece; 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Whidi  freed  her  from  the  unchristi^  yoke. 

26* 
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With  him  his  gentle  daughter  eame; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  landy  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adom'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore* 

z. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank'd;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  ''forlorn,** 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  llie  following  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone  —  the  last  who  dies ! 

XI. 

*Tis  midnight:  on  the  monntains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ^ 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbleashook, 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 
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And,  as  they  fell  around  them  fiirling, 

Above  them  shone  the  crescoit  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watoh  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  moun^  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 

*Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall: 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knelL 


The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o*er ; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made. 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd ; 

'TIS  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 

WitL  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay. 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 
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Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter;  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  rolL 

Ue  stood  alone  among  the  host; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o*er  the  cross, 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss. 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortallj : 

Nor  his,  what  burmng  patriots  feel, 

The  stem  exaltedness  of  zeal. 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 

When  batUing  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone  —  a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 

They  f oUow'd  him,  few  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will: 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  eam*d  beneath  a  Moslem  name; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop. 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 

In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem; 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  them  —  man  may  rule  the  worst, 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first: 
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So  lions  o*er  the  jackal  sway ; 
The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, 
Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 
To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

zm. 
His  head  grows  feyer'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successiye  throbs  convulse ; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  fomij  in  courtship  of  repose ; 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  pressed. 
The  mail  weighed  lead-like  on  his  breast. 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate. 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed. 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk*d  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strewed  the  strand* 
What  pillow*d  them?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be, 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil? 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  passed 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last. 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on, 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

nv. 
He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm. 
And  bathed  his  brow  witli  airy  balm: 
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Behind,  the  camp  —  beforo  him  lay, 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  mow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time : 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 
Less  form*d  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest. 
Which  on  the  mighly  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
Shines  o*er  its  craggy  battlement; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud, 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  lingered  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Ohl  still  her  step  at  moments  ffdters 
0*er  wither*d  fields,  and  ruin*d  altars, 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  brokoi, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token: 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remembered  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes; 
And  through  tiiis  night,  as  on  he  wander'd. 
And  o*er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd. 
And  thought  upon  tiie  glorious  dead. 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 
He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 
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Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 
A  traitor  in  a  torban*d  horde ; 
And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege, 
Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 
Not  so  had  those  his  fancf  nomber'd, 
The  chieft  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd ; 
Their  phalanx  marshalled  in  the  plain, 
Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 
They  fell  devoted,  but  undjing; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem*d  sighing: 
The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 
Claimed  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay; 
Their  spirits  wrapp*d  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Boll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs ! 
'Tis  still  a  watch-word  to  the  earth: 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  sanction'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head: 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 

XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 
And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  difiPiised. 
There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,  * 
Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 
So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go: 

*  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  thai  there  are  no  perceptible 
I  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 

And  looks  o*er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there ; 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below. 

On  the  line  £at  it  left  long  ages  ago : 

A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 

Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach, 
Till  within  the  range  of  carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 
Or  how  could  he  *scape  from  the  hostile  shot? 
Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold? 
Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold? 
I  know  not,  in  sooti^ ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball, 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown. 
That  flank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  fhe  sentinel. 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  camiyal, 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh. 
As  ye  peel  the  ^g  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,* 
As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
dull, 

*  This  ipeetMle  I  have  •een,  each  m  deteribed,  beneath  the  waU  of  the 
Seraglio  at  Oonstantlnople,  in  the  little  eavitiea  worn  by  the  Boaphonu  in 
the  roek,  a  narrow  terrace  of  which  projects  between  the  waU  and  the 
water.  I  think  the  Ikct  ia  alio  mentioned  in  Hobhoose^  TraTela.  The 
bodies  were  probably  those  of  some  refraetory  Janlnrlei. 
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Ab  thej  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed ; 

So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast, 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  rolFd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  tiiese  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair,* 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  roimd  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf. 

Who  had  stolen  fr^m  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 


Alp  tum*d  him  from  the  sickening  sight: 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying. 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 

Scoroh'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vaiui 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 

And  HonoTur's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

0*er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

•  ndf  tiift,  or  long  look,  If  loft  from  %  inpontitloa  OuA  Ifahomot  will 
inw  fboBi  into  Pandlio  hj  it 
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There  is  a  temple  in  rain  stands, 

Fasliion*d  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  colmnns,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o*ergrown ! 

Oat  upon  Time  f  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

Oat  upon  Tkne !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

Bat  enough  of  the  past  for  the  fdture  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  ha^  been,  and  o*er  tiiat  which  must  be: 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass*d  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay! 

XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar*s  base, 

And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face; 

Like  one  in  dreaiy  musing  mood^ 

Declining  was  his  attitude ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever'd,  throbbing,  andoppress'd; 

And  o*er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key. 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  heard  the  night- wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind,  llirough  some  hollow  stone, 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan?* 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  looked  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be ; 

*  I  moat  here  acknowledge  «  oloie,  though  nnintentioiuil,  resemhUBOt 
In  these  twelre  Unea  to  «  pasaage  in  an  nnpabliahed  poem  of  Mr.  Colerldgei 
called  **GhrisUbel.**  It  waa  not  till  after  theae  linea  were  written  that  I 
heard  that  wild  and  aingolarlj  original  and  beaatiflil  poem  recited;  tund 
the  MS.  of  that  prodaotion  I  nerer  aaw  till  verj  reoentlj,  by  the  kindaen 
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He  looked  on  the  long  grass  —  it  waved  not  a  blade; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  conyey'd? 

He  looked  to  the  banners  —  each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithssron's  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 

What  did  that  sadden  sound  bespeak? 

He  tam*d  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight? 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthfcd  and  bright! 


XX, 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  I  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament?'' 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine: 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw:  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 
The  ocean's  cahn  within  their  view. 
Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 

of  Mr.  Coleridge  himselft  who,  I  hope,  Is  eonvineed  that  I  have  not  been  % 
wilftU  plagiarist.  The  original  idea  nndonbtedly  pertabis  to  Mr.  Coleridge, 
whose  poem  has  been  composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclnde  by 
a  hope  that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a  production ,  of 
which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  approbation  to  the  applause  of  tar  more 
oompetent  Judges. 
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■  But  like  that  cold  ware  it  stood  still, 
And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  tUn  robe  twining, 
Nought  concealed  her  bosom  shinmg; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair. 
Floating  darkly  downward  there. 
Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare ; 
And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 
Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high ; 
It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 
You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 


«I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  Ioto  best, 

That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless'd. 

I  have  passed  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 

'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 

Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood. 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infldeL 

I  come  —  and  if  I  come  in  yain. 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  I 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearfal  deed 

In  falling  away  from  thy  father's  creed : 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 

And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.** 

« And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread? 
In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead? 
For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 
The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name* 
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None,  «aT6  thou  and  thine,  Fye  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn: 

Bat  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join*d,  and  onr  sorrow  forgot 

There  thou  jet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  onee  again  Fve  qadl'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  aim  they  would  debase 

Sconrge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes.** 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own  — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone, 

And  shot  a  dullness  to  his  heart. 

Which  fix'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold. 

He  could  not  loose  hnn  from  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Frose  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone. 

As  he  look*d  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue. 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew : 

Fair  but  faint  —  without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Liike  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death. 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o*er  her  bosom's  swell, 

And  there  seem*d  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 

Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix*d, 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmiz'd 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 
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Like  the  figures  on  airas,  that  gloomilj  glarei 

StiiT'd  by  the  breath  of  ihe  wintry  airy 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitfol  light, 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  tiieir  images  frown; 

Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  tiie  tapestry  come  and  go. 

*^If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaTen,  — 

Again  I  say  ^  that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

Thine  iigured  country's  sons  to  spare, 

Or  thou  art  lost;  and  never  shalt  see — 

Not  earth — that's  past— but  heaven  or  me. 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet| 

That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin. 

And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within: 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 

The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 

Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 

There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon  — * 

'Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon  — 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 

Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 

Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed. 

Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 

Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 

Thine  immortality  of  ilL" 

*  I  h«Te  been  told  that  the  idea  expreised  in  this  and  the  ftvefoUowliig 
linei  has  been  admired  by  those  whose  approbation  is  Talnable.  I  am  glad 
of  it:  but  it  is  not  original  —  at  least  not  mine;  it  may  be  foond  mnek 
better  expressed  tn  pages  182-5-4.  of  the  English  version  of  **yathek**  (I 
forget  the  preeise  page  of  the  French),  a  work  to  whidi  I  have  befort 
refnrredi  and  never  reear  to,  or  read,  withont  a  renewal  of  gratMcalion. 
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Alp  look'd  to  heaveii,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  skj ; 

Bat  ius  heart  was  swollen,  and  tum'd  aside, 

Bj  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

i9e  sue  for  mercy!  i7e  dismayed 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid  1 

JJe,  wrong'd  by  Venice,  tow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  t 

No  —  though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  him  —  let  it  burst  1 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly 

Without  an  accent  of  reply; 

He  watch'd  it  passing;  it  is  flown; 

Full  on  his  eye  the  ckar  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake  —  "  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling  —  'tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver. 

Then  rise  again;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be. 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee: 

But  thou  art  safe:  oh,  fly  with  met" 

He  tum'd,  but  she  is  gone  1 

Nothing  is  there  but  tibe  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 

He  saw  not — he  knew  not  -r-  but  nothing  is  there. 

xzn. 
The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one. 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey. 
And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 
Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 

UriBron,  tt,  27 
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And  the  moumfol  found  of  the  baibarooa  horn. 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  at  thej're  borne, 
And  the  ueigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  miiltitiide*s  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shoot,  <<They  cornel  they 

come!" 
The  horsetails*  are  pbick'd  from  the  gronnd,  and  the 

sword 
From  its  sheath;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 

word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  four  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van; 
Mount  ye,  spur  je,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  m  yain. 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town;  and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
T^iile  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit: 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar; 
Alp  at  their  head;  his  right  arm  is  bare,    . 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar; 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 
The  visier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on; 
Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one  — 
A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chi^  in  her  halls, 
A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 
God  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu ! 
Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

•  The  honetailSy  fixed  npon  »laa««,  %  pacli«*t  standArd. 
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''There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 

scale; . 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  je 

faU? 
fio  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have !  *' 
Thus  utter*d  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire :  — 
Silence  —  hark  to  the  signal  —  fire  I 

zzzn. 
As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo^ 
Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angiy  roar. 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  thai  gore, 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die: 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  hiB  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 


As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 

From  the  clifis  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below; 

27  « 
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Thus  at  lengthy  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Cormlii'B  sons  were  downward  bome 

B7  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  moltitade. 

In  fimness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot: 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  ciy 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  Tolleying  thnnder. 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  Bonnding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  monm,  or  may  rejoice 

In  that  annihilating  Toice, 

Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  through 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day. 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Pirsaus'  bay. 


From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hitt, 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunder'd  dome : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street; 

But  here  and  there,  where  Vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found. 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten. 

Make  apause,  and  turn  again  — - 
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With  banded  backs  against  the  wall, 
Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  falL 

There  stood  an  old  man  —  his  hairs  were  white, 

But  his  yeteran  arm  was  fall  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray. 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a  semicircle  lay; 

Still  he  combated  unwomided, 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lur]L*d  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay. 

Outnumbered  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  grey. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp*d 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire : 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago. 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate, 

His  parentis  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 


*  la  fhe  luiTal  battle  «t  the  montli  of  the  Pardnpellet,  b^weep  tbe 
Veaetiaiie  and  Turki. 
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Than  Ms,  Mmotti*8  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  oors  divide. 

Boned  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore ; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  f eU  ? 

Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves ; 

But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

zxvi. 
Hark  to  the  Allah  shout!  a  band 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare  — 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on; 
Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known : 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show. 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe ; 
Many  a  hand's  on  a  richer  hilt, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt; 
Many  a  lofder  turban  may  wear,  — 
Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  tiiick  of  the  fight,  'tis  there  f 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 
There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far; 
It  glances  like  a  falling  star! 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen. 
The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been ; 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying; 
Mnsteiing  his  last  feeble  blow 
'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  foe. 
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Though  faint  heneath  the  mutual  wound, 
Grappling  on  the  goiy  ground. 


Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 

And  Alp*B  career  a  moment  checked. 

"Yieldthee,Minotti;  quarter  take, 

For  thine  own,  thy  dau^ter's  sake." 

^'Neyer,  renegado,  never  t 

Though  the  life  of  thy  g^  would  last  for  ever." 

"  Francesea !  —  Oh,  my  promised  bride ! 

Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride?  *' 

"She  is  safe."  —  "Where?  where?"  —  "In  heaven; 

From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven  — 

Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled." 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled. 

As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 

Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 

"Oh  Gbd!  when  died  she?"  —  "Yesternight  — 

Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight : 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

Slaves  to  MsJiomet  and  thee  ^- 

Come  on  t "  —  That  challenge  is  in  vain  — 

Alp 's  already  with  the  sladn  I 

While  Minotti*s  words  were  wreaking 

More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 

Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found, 

Had  the  time  allow*d  to  wound, 

From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 

Of  a  long  defended  church. 

Where  Ihe  last  and  desperate  few 

Would  the  f  aihng  fight  renew, 
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The  fharp  shot  daih'd  Alp  to  the  groond; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crashed  through  the  brain  of  the  mfidel. 

Round  he  spun^  and  down  he  fell; 

A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 

Blazedy  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk ; 

Nought  of  life  left,  sa?e  a  quivering 

Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering: 

They  tum'd  him  mi  his  back;  his  breast 

And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed, 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 

Heralded  his  way  to  deatii : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unaneled  he  passed  away, 

Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,  — 

To  the  last  ~  a  Renegade. 


XlVIli. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those : 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfiixing, 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land 

Left  beneath  his  high  command; 
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With  him,  aiding  heart  «nd  hand, 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 
Still  the  choroh  is  tenable, 
Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  arenged  the  city's  fall, 
When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  feU : 
Thither  bending  sternly  back. 
They  leare  before  a  bloody  track ; 
And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
Dealing  wounds  with  erery  blow, 
The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train. 
Join  to  those  within  the  fane ; 
There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile. 
Sheltered  by  the  massy  pile. 


zzn. 

Brief  breathing-time  I  the  turban'd  host. 

With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast. 

Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 

Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 

Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  tiy 

Through  the  massy  colunm  to  turn  and  fly ; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

They  die;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 

Ayengers  o*er  their  bodies  rose ; 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  Ibey  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though  slaughter'd  still; 

And  faint  the  weaiy  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renewed  attacks : 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight. 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot. 

From  eyery  creyice  comes  the  shot; 
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From  eyeiy  Bhatter'd  window  poor 
The  yolleys  of  the  suIphurotiB  shower: 
But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak  — 
The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak  — 
It  bends  —  it  falls  —  and  all  is  o*er ; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more ! 


Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 

Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love: 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  tfcusre. 

Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles, 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles: 

Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 


The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffiise. 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippeiy — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'ertlurown : 
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There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 
Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffin'd  row ; 
Yon  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 
By  a  pale  light  through  a  glo<Kny  grate ; 
But  War  hi^  entered  their  dark  caves, 
And  stored  along  the  vanlted  graves 
Her  sulphnroos  treasores,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead : 
Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  chief  est  magazine ; 
To  these  a  late  form'd  train  now  led, 
Minotti*s  last  and  stem  resource 
Against  the  foe*s  overwhelming  force. 


The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain : 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake. 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head. 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offering  rich. 

And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 

The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show  I 

On  its  table  still  behold 

The  cup  of  consecrated  gold; 

Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  priie, 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine, 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 

To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 

Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay ; 
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And  round  the  tacred  table  glow 
Twelve  loft^  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  oast ; 
A  spoil  —  the  richest,  and  Ihe  last 

mm* 
So  near  the  j  came,  the  nearest  streteh'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach*d, 

When  old  Minotti*s  hand 
Toach*d  with  the  t<»eh  the  train  — 

*Tis  fired! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain, 

The  tnrban*d  vi<^»rs,  the  Christian  band, 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired! 
The  shatter'd  town  —  the  walb  thrown  down  — 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent  — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent^ 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd  — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 
Prockum'd  the  desperate  conflict  o*er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore : 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
AH  that  mingled  there  below: 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  span. 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strew*d  the  plain : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 
Scattered  o*er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
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Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they? 
Liet  their  mothers  see  and  say  I 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 
Little  deem'd  she  snch  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  ofibpring  more ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone : 
And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone. 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 
All  blacken*d  there  and  reeking  lay. 
All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd : 
The  wild  birds  flew;  the  wild  dogs  fled. 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead; 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke  — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein; 
The  bull-frog*s  note,  from  out  the  marsh 
Deep-mouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh; 
The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavem'd  hill 
Where  echo  roll*d  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gathered  cry,  * 
Bay'd  from  afar  complainingly. 
With  a  miz'd  and  mournful  sound, 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound: 

*  I  beUeve  I  hftve  teken  «  poetical  Ueenee  to  tnuuplant  the  JAekiU  flrom 
AiU.  In  Greece  I  uever  saw  nor  heard  theae  antanala;  bat  among  the 
niina  of  Bpheraa  1  have  heard  them  by  hoadreda.  They  haimt  niina ,  and 
lUlowarmiea. 
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With  sudden  wing,  and  raffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest. 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  don; 
Their  smoke  assailed  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek  — 
Thus  was  CcH^nth  lost  and  won  1 
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ADVERTISEMBNT. 


Tbb  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  eircumstanee  men- 
tioned in  Gibbon's  <<  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick." 
I  am  aware,  that  in  modem  times  the  delicacy  or  fastidious- 
ness of  the  reader  maj  deem  such  subjects  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry.  The  Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best 
of  our  old  English  writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion:  as 
Alfieri  and  ScMller  have  also  beeui  more  recently,  upon  the 
Continent.  The  following  extract  will  explain  the  facts  on 
which  the  story  is  founded.  The  name  of  Azo  is  substituted 
for  Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

**  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  m.  Ferrara  was  polluted 
with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  an  attendant, 
and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of  Este  discorered  the 
incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard 
son ,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in 
the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  fkther  and  husband,  idio 
published  his  shame,  and  survived  their  execution.  Be  was 
unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty:  if  they  were  innocent,  he 
was  still  more  unfortunate ;  nor  is  there  any  possible  situation 
in  which  I  can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice 
of  a  parent"  —  Gibboii*«  Mseellaneous  Warks^  vol.  m.  p.  470. 
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It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  bonghs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers*  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.  * 

n. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall. 
And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 
And  if  she  sits  in  £ste*s  bower, 
•Tis  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower  — 
She  listens  —  but  not  for  the  nightingale  — 
Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 
There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick. 
And  her  cheek  grows  pale  —  and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

•  The  lines  eontained  in  thii  leetion  were  printed  m  let  to  mniieiome 
time  finee,  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where  they  now  ftppeur;  the  greater 
put  of  whieh  wma  compoied  prior  to  ''Lara.** 

Ufri  Byron.  U.  28 
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There  whispers  a  voice  throng  tiie  mstUnglesfeSi 
And  her  blush  retums,  and  her  bosom  hea;?e8 : 
A  moment  more  —  and  tiiey  shall  meet — 
Tis  past — her  lover 's  at  her  feet 


And  what  nnto  them  is  the  world  beside^ 
Wiih  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide? 
Its  living  things  —  its  earth  and  sky  — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  anght around,  above,  beneath; 
As  if  all  else  had  pass'd  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe; 
Their  very  sighs  are  fiill  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway: 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  tibat  tumultuous  tender  dream? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 
Or  paused  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last? 
But  yet  —  they  are  already  past! 
Alas!  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 

With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve. 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh  ~  the  long  embrace  — 

The  lip  that  ti^ere  would  cling  for  ever. 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar  — 
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The  fireqaent  ligh,  the  long  embrace^ 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  trytting-place. 
But  it  most  comoy  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heavineM  of  heart, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill. 


And  Hogo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  coyet  there  another*s  bride ; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fever*d  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
And  red  her  cheek  wiih  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  Lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away: 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreiEuning  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  dasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 
And  listened  to  each  broken  word ; 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Aso  start, 
As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard? 
And  well  he  may  —  a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  tiiunder  o'er  his  tomb. 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more. 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peaee 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
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And  whose  that  name?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name?  'tis  Hugo's,  —  his  — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  &is !  — 
'Tis  Hugo's,  —  he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved  —  his  own  all-evil  son  — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Bianca's  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

vn. 
He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 

But  sheath'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare  — 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair  — 
At  least,  not  smiling  —  sleeping  —  there  — 
Nay  more :  —  he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again  — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber'd  — 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

vm. 
And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  found. 
In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 
The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know. 
Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe ; 
The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame  —  the  doom  •—  to  her: 
Concealment  is  no  more  -^  they  speak 
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All  circnmftance  which  may  compel 
Full  credencQ  to  the  tale  they  tell : 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook*d  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,  — 
Before  him  is  the  SLoful  pair ; 
Both  young,  —  and  one  how  passing  fair! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand, 
Oh,  Christ!  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire^ 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  oyercome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 
Where  high-bom  men  were  proud  to  wait  — 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice  —  her  lovely  mien  — 
And  gather  from  hex  air  and  gait 
The  graces  of  its  queen : 
Then,  —  had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now,  —  what  is  she?  and  what  are  they? 
Can  she  command,,  or  these  obey  ? 
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All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 

And  folded  amis,  and  freesing  air, 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 

Her  knights,  and  dames,  her  conrt  —  is  there: 

And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 

Had  jet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance, 

Who  —  were  his  arm  a  moment  free  — 

Had  died  or  gain*d  her  liberty ; 

The  minion  of  his  father's  bride,  — 

He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side ; 

Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  fiill  eye  swim 

Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him: 

Those  lids  —  o*er  which  the  violet  vein 

Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 

Shining  throngh  the  smoothest  white 

That  e*er  did  softest  kiss  invite  — 

Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  Uvid  glow 

To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below; 

Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  stiU. 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gased: 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept; 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whatever  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  erowd ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her: 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were  — 
His  guilt  —  his  love  —  his  present  state  •— 
His  Sither's  wrath  —  all  good  men's  hate  — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate  — 
And  hers,  —  oh,  hers !  —  he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  I 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Bemorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made* 
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And  A20  spake :  —  *'But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shaU  have  none. 
My  life  mnst  linger  on  alone ; 
Well,  —  let  that  pass,  —  there  breathes  not  one 
Who  wonld  not  do  as  I  have  done: 
Those  ties  are  broken  —  not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass ;  —  the  doom's  prepared  I 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then  —  thy  crime's  reward  I 
Away!  address  thy  prayers  to  Heayen, 

Before  its  eyening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet 
But  here,  upon  the  eartili  booieath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell!  I  will  not  see  thee  die  — 
But  thou,  frail  thing !  shalt  view  his  head  «— 

Away!  I  cannot  speak  the  rest: 

Gk>!  woman  of  the  wanton  breast; 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 
60 1  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  Igive." 


And  here  stem  Aso  hid  his  face  — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
ThrobVd  as  if  back  upon  Ms  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again; 
And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 
And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng; 
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Wliile  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 
And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 
His  father's  ear:  the  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

''  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death  — 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  tby  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine. 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name. 
Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame ; 
But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he. 
Her  son,  thyrivid,  soon  shall  be. 
Her  broken  heart  —  my  sever'd  head  — 
Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love  —  paternal  care. 
'Tis  true  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong  — 

But  wrong  for  wrong :  —  this,  deem'd  thy  bride, 

The  other  victim  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 
Thou  saw'st,  and  coveted'st  her  charms  — 

And  with  thy  very  crime  —  my  birth, 

Thou  taunted'st  me  —  as  little  worth; 
A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name. 
Nor  sit  on  £ste*s  lineal  throne : 

Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 

My  name  should  more  than  £ste*B  shine 
With  honours  aU  my  own. 
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I  had  a  sword  —  and  have  a  breast 

That  shonld  have  won  as  haught*  a  crest 

As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  bom ; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 

Before  proud  chie£B  of  princely  rank. 

When  diarging  to  the  cheering  cry 

Of  *E8te  and  of  Victory  1' 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 

A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 

At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust;  — 

Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past, 

They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last. 

Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base. 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me  — 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 
And  in  my  spirit  —  all  of  thee. 
From  thee  —  this  tamelessness  of  heart  — 
From  thee  ~  nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start?  — 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame  — 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone. 
But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done ! 
Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son ! 
I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul. 
For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control: 
And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

*  Hangbt  —  hMightj.  —  ''Awsy,  ktmghi  man,  thon  art  InsaHIng  me.** 

Bhaxsfsarb. 
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I  valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 
When  rose  thy  casque  above  thj  brow, 
And  we,  all  side  bj  side,  have  strhreD, 
And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursera  driven: 
Tlie  past  is  nothing  -^  and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died : 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ili, 
And  made  Sij  own  mj  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still; 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
'Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  riiame. 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son. 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  too  I " 

XIV. 

He  ceased  —  and  stood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  soimded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded. 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  ranked. 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank*d: 
Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye  — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doomed  to  die ! 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  once  had  tum'd  to  either  side  — 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew  — 
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And  there  with  glassy  gate  she  vtood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gathered  slid 
From  tiie  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  I 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise. 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought  —  the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased  —  again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  i^ek, 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown. 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life,  — 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife,  — 
Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing. 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 
But  yet  she  lived  —  and  all  too  soon 
Becover'd  from  that  death-like  swoon  -— 
But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings,  when  relaz'd  by  rain. 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  thou^^  aU  wild  and  wide  -^ 
The  past  a  blank,  &e  fritnre  black. 
With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 
Like  lightning  on  the  desert  patii, 
When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 
She  f ear'd  —  she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill  — 
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That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew; 
Tliat  some  one  was  io  die  —  but  who? 
She  had  forgotten :  —  did  she  breathe? 
Conld  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 
The  sky  above,  and  men  aronnd; 
Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  firown'd 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy? 
All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind; 
A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 
And  now  in  laughter,  naw  in  tears, 
But  madly  still  in  each  extreme. 
She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 
For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break  : 
Oh!  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake! 

XV. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  I 
Hark!  the  hymn  is  singing  •— 

Tlie  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so  I 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll. 
He  is  near  hie  mortal  goal; 
ELneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee : 
Sad  to  hear  —  and  piteous  to  see  — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady^ 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true  — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew: 
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While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  I 

ZTX. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  jet 
Before  the  summer  son  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  ddd  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen  — 
And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  aze  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter  — 
Oh  I  that  parting  hour  was  bitter! 
£ven  the  stem  stood  chilPd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law  — 
STct  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 

JYU, 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son  —  and  daring  lover ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted  — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd. 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipped; 
'TIS  done  —  all  closely  are  they  shorn  — 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn  — 
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The  scaif  which  PariBina  gave  -* 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  mnst  now  be  thrown  aside, 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 

But  no  —  that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  hu  haughty  eye* 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdaed. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 

When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind : 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

'*  No  —  yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 

These  hands  are  chain'd  —  but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye  — 

Strike : "  —  and  as  the  word  he  said, 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 

«  Strike  "  —  and  flashing  fell  the  stroke  — 

Roll'd  the  head  —  and,  gushing,  sunk 

Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 

Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain; 

His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver. 

Convulsed  and  quick  —  then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd. 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid. 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  Fiior  kneeling. 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling; 
His  wrathful  sire  —  his  paramour  — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach  — *  no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven  —  no  word  but  prayer  - 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headman's  stroke, 
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He  elaim*d  to  die  with  eyes  anboandy 
His  sole  adieu  to  thoie  around. 

xvm. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath: 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended ; 

And,  with  a  hushing  sound  compress'd, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there. 
Beyond  the  blow  tiiat  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 

Save  one:  —  what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild? 

That,  as  a  motiier's  o*er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go. 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  woe« 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  tum'd  thereon; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek  ~  and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past. 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last 

zix. 
Hugo  is  fallen;  and,  from  that  hour, 
No  more  in  palace,  haU,  or  bower, 
Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen : 
Her  name  —  as  if  she  ne'er  had  been  — 
Was  banish'd  from  each  tip  and  ear. 
Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear; 
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And  fit>in  Prince  Aeo*s  voice,  hy  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  thej ; 

Theirs  was  onconsecrated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisma's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dost  beneath  the  coffin  lid: 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remorsefdl  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shiured  the  headman*s  shock, 

In  quicken'd  brokenness  that  came. 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter'd  frame. 

None  kaew — and  none  can  ever  know : 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe ! 


And  Azo  found  another  bride. 
And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 
But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 
As  him  who  withered  in  the  grave ; 
Or  if  they  were  —  on  his  cold  eye 
Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by. 
Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 
But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 
And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 
And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 
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Those  furrows  which  the  biiming  share 
Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untiBkely  there ; 
Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 
Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 
He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe: 
Nothing  more  remained  below 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavj  days, 
A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praisef 
A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself —  and  jet 
That  would  not  yield — nor  eould  forget, 
Which,  when  it  least  appeared  to  melt, 
Intensely  thought  —  intensely  felt: 
The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close  — 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows  —  and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 
Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted ; 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish ; 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 
They  are  not  dried  —  those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head. 
And  re&ting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 
Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd. 
And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left. 
To  throb  o'er  those  of  IHe  bereft; 
Without  the  power  to  flu  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree ; 
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That  the  J  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill; 
Yet  Azo'0  age  was  wretched  stilL 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree. 
If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  firee: 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 
The  waving  boughs  with  fary  scathe, 
The  massy  trunk  the  rain  feels. 
And  nerer  more  aleaf  rereids. 


Thb  fiieto  OB  whleb  the  pveMnt  poem  wm  groimdod  we  (liae  given  in 
Friuri  mstorj  of  Ferrare:  — 

«*Tliis  lamed  out  e  oftlmmitoni  year  for  the  people  of  Femn;  for 
there  oecnrred  e  rery  tragleel  event  in  the  eoort  of  their  fOTereign.  Our 
■snail,  both  printed  and  in  mannaeript,  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  the  nn- 
poUahed  and  negligent  work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing relation  of  it,  ^  from  which,  however,  are  r^ected  many  detaUa, 
and  eapecially  the  narrative  of  BandelU,  who  wrote  a  eentnry  afterward!, 
and  who  doea  not  aeoord  with  the  eontemporary  hiatoriana. 

**By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  deU*  Aitasaino,,  the  Marqnia,  in  the 
year  1405,  had  a  aon  called  Ugo,  a  beaotiAil  and  ingennoos  youth.  Pariaina 
Malatefta,  aecond  wife  of  Niooolo,  like  the  generality  of«atep-motheri, 
treated  him  with  little  kindnesa,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marqoia,  who 
regarded  him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  ahe  aaked  leave  of  her  hnaband 
Co  undertake  a  certain  joum^,  to  which  he  consented,  but  upon  condition 
that  Ugo  ahouid  bear  her  eompany ;  for  he  hoped  by  theae  meana  to  Induce 
her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived 
against  him.  And  indeed  his  Intent  waa  accomplished  but  too  well,  since, 
daring  the  Journey,  she  not  only  divested  herself  of  all  her  hatred ,  but  foil 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer 
any  occaalon  to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  happened  one  daj  that  a 
aervant  of  the  Marquia,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Olorgio,  passing 
before  the  apartments  of  Pariaina,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of  her 
ohamber-maida,  all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reaaon,  she  told  him 
that  her  miatress,  for  some  slight  oifence,  had  been  beating  hw|  and, 
giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she  added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if 
•he  ohose  to  make  known  the  criminal  fomlllarity  wfaioh  subslated  between 
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^irUinft  aad  h«r  flep-son.  Tli«  ferruit  took  noteoffktwordf ,  and  ro- 
uted them  to  Idf  maitor.  Ho  wm  Mtonnded  thoroat,  but,  soareoly  bo- 
lieTinc  hlo  oon,  he  Msured  himself  of  the  fket,  aIm!  too  elearlyt  on  the 
18th  of  May,  by  looking  threoffh  a  hole  made  In  the  eeiUng  of  hla  wlfe*s 
ehamber.  Instantly  he  broke  Into  a  ftirioat  rage,  and  arretted  both  of 
them,  together  with  Aldobrandino  Bangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentleman, 
and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her  ehamber,  as  abettors  of  this 
sinftil  aet.  He  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the 
Judges  to  prononnee  sentenee,  in  the  aeonstomed  forms,  npon  the  eolprits. 
This  sentenee  was  death.  Some  there  were  that  bestirred  themselves  in 
flsTonr  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst  others,  Ugoeoion  Oontrario,  who 
was  all  powerful  with  Nieoolo,  and  also  his  aged  and  muoh  desenring 
minister  Alberto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their 
eheeks,  and  npon  their  knees,  fanplored  him  for  mercy;  adducing  what- 
erer  reasons  they  could  suggest  for  sparing  the  offenders ,  besides  those 
motives  of  honour  and  decency  whioh  might  persuade  him  to  conceal 
from  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed.  But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible, 
and,  on  the  instant,  he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  be  put  in 
execution. 

**It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in  those  frlght- 
ftil  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  beneath  the  ehamber  called  the 
Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  May  were  beheaded,  flrst,  Ugo ,  and  after- 
wards Parisina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  under 
his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along,  fsncied  that  she  was 
to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  every  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come 
to  the  spot?  She  was  told  that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  enquired 
what  was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  already 
dead;  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed,  *  Now,  then,  I  wish 
not  myself  to  live;*  and,  being  come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with 
her  own  hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and  wrapping  a  cloth  round  her  head, 
■nbmitted  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The  same 
was  done  with  Bangoni,  who,  together  with  the  others,  according  to  two 
calendars  in  the  library  of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
that  convent.    Nothing  else  is  known  respecting  the  women. 

**The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadfhl  night,  and,  as  he 
was  walking  badcwards  and  forwards,  enquired  of  the  captain  of  the  castle 
if  Ugo  was  dead  yet?  who  answered  him,  Yes.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to 
the  most  desperate  lamentations,  exclaiming,  *Ohl  that  I  too  were  dead, 
since  I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  I*  And 
then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  cane  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears ,  calling  firequently  npon  his  own 
dear  Ugo.  On  the  following  day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  publio  his  justiflcation,  seeing  that  the  transaction  eonld  not  be 
kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper,  and  sent 
it  to  all  the  conrta  of  Italy. 

29« 
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'*Oii  rMohrlBf  tliii  adTlM,  the  Dog*  of  Yoieo,  Ftaaeeseo  Fomsi^ 
gaTOorden,  but  without  pabHahing  hia  re—o— ,  thatitopthiHddboiHitto 
tbo  preparatloiu  foratoonuuBent,  whiehyuader  tho  aa^ieoa  of  thaHarqoit, 
and  at  the  ezpenie  of  the  ei^  of  Padnay  was  about  to  take  plaeoy  in  the 
iqnare  of  St.  Mark,  Ia  ovder  to  eelebrate  hie  adTaacewwt  to  ikm  daeal 
ehalr. 

**TheMarqiiii,  fai  addltloa  to  what  he  had  aheady  dona,  firom  aome  n- 
aoeonntable  buret  of  Tengeeaee,  comaiaaded  that  as  mmaj  of  th«  auuried 
women  as  were  weU  known  to  him  to  be  ftithlese,  like  his  Parisian^  should, 
like  her,  be  beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Borberiaa,  or,  as  eomo  eaU  her, 
Laodsmia  Bomei,  wife  of  the  court  Jndge,  nnderwent  this  sentenee,  at  the 
nsnal  place  of  ezeeotion;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  qnartw  of  St.  QlaeoaM^ 
opposite  the  preeent  fortress,  beyond  St.  Panics.  It  eennot  be  told  hew 
strange  appesred  this  proeeedbig  inaprinee,  who,  eonsiderinc  Us  own 
disposition,  shonld,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  soeh  easee  most  Indolgsnt. 
Some.  howoTor,  there  were  who  did  not  fiiU  to  commend  him." 

The  above  passage  of  Friul  was  translated  by  LordByron,  and  formed 
a  dosing  note  to  the  original  edition  of  "Parisina." 
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A     FABLB. 


SONNET    ON    CHILLON. 


Etebhal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty!  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned  — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vaulfs  dayless  gloom, 

Their  coantty  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  —  for  'twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard !  —  May  none  those  marks  efface  I 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  GK)d. 
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Whbr  fchia  poem  wms  eomposed,  I  wm  not  suffieienUy  ftware  of  fbe 
hifltorj  of  Bonniyard ,  or  I  should  lukYe  endeftvoared  to  dignity  the  ■at(|ect 
by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  hia  coorage  and  hia  vlrtaee.  With  some  aceoimt 
of  his  life  I  have  been  ftirnished,by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that  r^oblie, 
which  is  still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  age  of 
ancient  freedom :  — 

"Francis  de  Bonnivard,  flls  de  Lonis  de  Bonnivard,  orlginaire  de 
Seyssel  et  Seigneur  de  Lnnes,  naquit  en  1496.  n  flt  ses  Etudes  k  Turin: 
en  1510  Jean  Aim^  de  Bonniyard,  son  oncle,  lui  r^signa  le  Prieur^  de  St. 
Victori  qui  aboutissolt  aux  murs  de  €ton&Ye,  et  qui  formoit  un  bdndfloe  eon- 
Biddable. 

**Ce  grand  homme  —  (Bonnivard  mArite  ee  tltre  par  la  force  de  son 
ftme,  la  droiture  de  son  coeur ,  la  noblesse  de  ses  intentions ,  la  sa^ease  de 
ses  oonseils,  le  courage  de  ses  d-marches,  T^tendne  de  ses  connaissanees  et 
la  vivacity  de  son  esprit),  —  oe  grand  homme,  qui  excitera  Tadmiration  de 
tons  cenz  qu^une  vertu  htfrolfque  pent  encore  ^mouvoir,  inspirera  encore  la 
plus  Yive  reconnaissance  dans  les  eoeurs  des  GMn^vois  qui  aimoit  G^en&ye. 
Bonnivard  en  fut  toi^fours  nn  des  plus  fermes  appnis:  pour  assoro:  la 
libertd  de  notre  B^publique,  il  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  souvent  la  sienne; 
il  oublia  sonrepos;  il  mdprisa  ses  riohessesj  il  ne  n^ligea  rien  pour 
affermir  le  bonheur  d*nne  patrie  quHl  honora  de  son  choix:  dte  ce  moment 
il  la  ch^rit  comme  Lb  plus  zil4  de  ses  oitoyens  $  il  la  servitavec  rintrtfpidittf 
dhm  h^ros ,  et  il  tfcrivit  son  Histoire  avec  la  naivete  d*un  philosophe  et  la 
chaleur  d'un  patriots. 

**I1  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Histoire  de  (Sen^e,  que,  dSt  qu*il 
eut  commend  de  lire  Vhittoire  de$  nations,  il  so  sontit  entnamipmt  sea  yoiU 
pour  Hs  Ripubliquest  dont  U  ipousa  to^^our8  Us  intuits:  c*est  ce  godt  ponr 
la  liberty  qui  lui  flt  sans  doute  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  patrie. 

*'Bonniyard,  encore  Jeune,  s'annon^a  hantement  eomme  le  dAtansenr  de 
Gen&ye  centre  le  Duo  de  Savoye  et  llSvtqne. 

**En  1619,  Bennivard  devient  le  martyr  de  sa  patrie :  LeDue  deSaToye 
^tant  entr^  dans  Gen&ve  avec  cinq  cent  hommes ,  Bonnivard  craint  le  res- 
sentiment  du  Due;  il  vonlnt  se  retirer  k  Fribonrg  pour  en  ^ter  les  aoitee ; 
mais  il  ftzt  trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  raeoompagnoient,  et  eondnitpar 
ordre  du  Prince  k  Oroide,  oh  il  rests  prisonnier  pendant  deux  ans.  B<m- 
nivard  ^toit  malheureux  dans  ses  voyages :  comme  ses  malhenrs  n*aToieat 
point  ralenti  son  s&le  pour  Oen&ye,  il  dtoit  to^jours  nn  ennemi  redoutable 
pour  ceux  qui  la  mena9oient,  et  par  cons^uent  il  devoit  6tre  expose  k  lenrs 
coups,  n  tat  rencontr^  en  15S0  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voleurs,  qui  le  d^ponil- 
Iteent,  et  qui  le  mlrent  encore  entre  les  mains  da  Duo  deSaToye:  eePrinoe 
le  flt  enfermer  dans  le  Ohktean  de  Chillon,  oh  il  resta  sans  ^tre  interrogtf 
jusques  en  15S6;  11  fht  alors  delivrtf  par  les  Bemois,  qui  8*emparirent  da 
Pays  de  Vaad. 
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••BoimlTard,  en  fortaat  da  f •  ei^tlTlttf,  eat  le  pUitir  da  trouTtr Ckn^a 
libra  at  rtfform^:  la  B^publiqna  s^ampressa  da  lui  t4moigner  la  reaon- 
naisaaaaa,  at  do  la  dMommager  daa  manz  qi&*il  avolt  aonifBrta ;  ella  la  re^nt 
Bonrgaoif  da  la  villa  aa  mois  da  Join,  1586;  alia  lui  donna  la  malton 
habltia  aatrafoia  par  la  Yicaira-O^^al ,  at  alia  lui  aHigna  one  panaion  da 
deox  eant  ^iu  d*or  tant  qa*il  a^oamaroit  k  Oanftva.  II  ftit  admis  dans  la 
Oonaail  da  Danx-Oant  en  1S37. 

«*BonniTard  n'a  paa  iini  d*4tra  utile:  aprte  aTOir  travaill^  k  rendra 
Qan^e  libra,  O  rdostit  k  la  rendra  toldrante.  Bonniyard  engagea  le  Oonaeil 
k  aecorder  aox  Ecoldtiastiqnea  et  aoz  payaana  on  tema  aufiOaant  poor  exa- 
miner lea  propoaitiona  q^*oa  lenr  faiaolt;  il  r^oaalt  par  as  douceur  t  on 
prtehe  toi^oara  le  Ohriatianiame  aveo  aueeia  qoand  on  le  prdehe  avee 
charity. 

**  Bonniyard  ftit  aavant :  at»  manoscrita  f  qid  aont  dana  la  Bibliothiqae 
pnbliqoe,  pronvent  quHl  ayoit  bien  In  lea  antenra  alaaaiquea  Latina,  et 
qnHl  avoit  approfondi  la  tb^logie  et  lldatoire.  Ce  grand  bomme  aimoit  lea 
aeiencea,  et  11  eroyoit  qa'ellea  poavoient  fkire  la  gloire  de  Oen&ve;  ansai  11 
ne  ndgligea  rien  poor  lea  fixer  dana  eette  ville  naiaaante;  en  1651 11  donna 
aa  bibliotb^ae  an  p^blie;  ella  ftit  le  eommeneement  de  notre  biblioth^ae 
pablique;  et  eea  livrea  aont  en  partia  lea  rarea  et  bellea  dditions  da  qain- 
sikme  aiiole  qu*on  volt  dana  notre  eoUeotion.  Enfln,  pendant  la  mdme 
ann^,  ee  bon  patriote  inatitoa  laB^obliqaa  aon  b^rititeei  k  condition 
qa'elle  employeroit  aea  biena  k  entretenir  le  ooll4ge  dont  on  projettoit  la 
fondation. 

**nparoit  qoe  Bonniyard  moorat  en  1570;  mala  on  ne  peat  Taaaorer, 
paroeqa*ll  y  a  one  laeone  dana  la  N^rologe  depoia  le  moia  de  Jaillet,  1570, 
Jaaqoea  en  1571.** 
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THE  PEISONEfi  OP  CHILLON. 


Mt  hair  is  grej,  but  not  with  jean, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night,* 
As  men's  hare  grown  from  sadden  fears: 
M7  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil. 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  sjpoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  tiiose 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr*d  —  forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  mj  f ather^s  faith 
I  suffered  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 
We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd: 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ;  — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

*  LadoTioo  SfouM,  and  othen.  —  The  Mine  is  Mierted  of  lf«ri« 
Antoinette**,  the  wife  of  Louie  the  Sixteenth,  thongh  not  in  qoite  lo  fkort 
a  period.  Orief  if  said  to  hare  the  same  effeot:  to  each,  and  not  to  iter, 
tbii  change  in  ken  was  to  be  attfibnted. 
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There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seren  columns  massy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left: 
Creeping  o*er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  ejesj 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 


They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  Btone, 
And  we  were  three  —  yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face. 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 
And  thus  together  —  yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart; 
'Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  deartii 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  odier's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
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With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 
A  grating  sound  —  not  fiill  and  tree 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be ; 
It  might  be  fancy  —  but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 


I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do  —  and  did  my  best  — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him  —  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved: 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautifiil  as  day  — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free)  — 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone. 

Its  sleepless  sununer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-dad  o£bpring  of  the  sun : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  hb  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills. 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rillsi 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  foim'd  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 
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Strong  in  his  firame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy :  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine: 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hmiter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  golf, 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 


Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon*s  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  ChiUon's  snow-white  battlement,* 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made  —  and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 

Sounding  o*er  our  heads  it  knock'd ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd. 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 

•  The  OhiteMi  de  OhUlon  ia  siftiuted  between  Olarens  and  Yillenenve, 
wUeh  iMi  if  aft  one  extremity  of  tlie  Lake  of  Geneva.  On  Its  left  are  the 
enftraneee  of  the  Rhone,  and  opposite  are  the  heights  of  Meillerie  and  the 
range  of  Alps  above  Boveret  and  Bt.  Oingo.  Hear  it,  on  a  hill  behind ,  is 
a  torrent:  below  it,  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fathomed  to  the 
depth  of  800  feet,  French  measure!  within  it  are  a  range  of  dungeons,  Ja 
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Because  I  could  h%re  tmiled  to  Bee 
The  death  tliat  would  have  set  me  free. 

I  said  my  nearer  lurother  pmed, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  dedined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hmitei's  fare. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care: 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  itom  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captiTe's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth?  —  he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  —  nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 

whieh  the  early  reformen,  and  eubseqvendy  piiionen  of  atote,  were  con- 
fined. AeroM  one  of  Mie  Taolta  ii  a  beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we 
were  informed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the  oeUa 
are  leren  pillari,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being  half  merged  in  the  wall;  in 
■ome  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fetters  and  the  fettered:  in  the  parementthe 
steps  of  Bonnirard  have  left  their  traces.  He  was  confined  here  sereral 
years.  It  is  by  this  eaatle  that  Eonssean  baa  find  the  eatastr<9he  of  Ids 
HtfloTse ,  in  the  reecne  of  one  of  her  ^ildmn  by  Jnlie  from  the  water  { the 
shock  of  whleh,  and  the  illness  ptodaeed  by  the  immersion,  is  the  canaeof 
her  death.  The  chitean  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  ftnr  a  great  dis* 
tanoa.    The  walls  are  whtta. 
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And  scoop'd  for  him  a  ahaUaw  gxaye 
Even  from  the  cold  eardi  of  our  cava. 
I  begg'd  them,  aa  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  slnne  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freebom  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest.     • 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  l»igh'd  --  and  laid  him  there 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  aboTe 
The  being  we  so  mueh  did  love; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monun^nt  I 

vm. 
But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  tiiought. 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 
He,  too,  wasstrock,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 
Oh,  God!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood :  — 
Tve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
Fve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
Tve  seen  the  side  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  d^LiriouB  with  its  dread: 
But  these  were  honors  —  this  was  woe 
Unmix'd  with  sudi  —  but  sure  and  slow: 
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He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  sofUy  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  —  kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  b^iind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray  -— 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light 

That  almost  made  the  dmigeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence  —  lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I  listen'd,  but  I  coidd  not  hear — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rush'd  to  him:  —  I  found  hun  not, 

/only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

I  only  lived  —  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 

The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  — 

My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas!  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 
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I  had  not  strengA  to  stir,  or  strive, 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  aliye  — - 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne*er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope  —  but  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

n. 
What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well  —  I  never  knew  — 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none  — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey. 
It  was  not  night  —  it  was  not  day, 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness  —  without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stars  —  no  earth  —  no  time  — 
No  check  —  no  change  —  no  good  —  no  crime  — 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless! 

z. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
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And  mine  was  tiiankM  till  mj  ayes 

Ban  over  with  the  glad  sniprise, 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 

I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 

But  then  by  doll  degrees  came  back 

My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 

I  saw  the  dnngeon  walls  and  floor 

Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

1  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 

Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 

But  through  tiie  creriee  where  it  came 

That  bird  was  pereh^EL,  as  fbnd  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upcm  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azoie  wings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  1 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more: 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  idien 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  tiiine  t 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Pajradise; 
For  —  Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  'twas  mortal  — « well  I  knew, 
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For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,  — 
Lone  —  as  the  corse  within  its  siuK)ud, 
Lone  —  as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  doud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  b  gay. 

^* 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so. 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 
But  so  it  was :  —  my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers*  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  1  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  breatii  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

zn. 
I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape. 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  hencefcorth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me : 
Urd  Br  on.  IL  30 
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No  child  —  no  sire  —  no  kin  had  X, 

No  partner  in  my  misery; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 


I  saw  them  —  and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high  —  their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush  * 
0*er  channelled  rock  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  white- wall*d  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,* 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem*d  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all; 

*  Between  the  entrances  of  the  Bhone  andyiUeneaTe»  not  fiur  firoa 
ChUlon,  ii  «  Tery  enukU  iiUnd;  the  only  one  I  coold  pereeiTe,  in  my 
voyage  round  and  over  the  lake,  wifttin  ita  eireomference.  It  eontalna  a 
few  trees  (I  think  not  abore  three),  and  from  ita  lingkoess  and  dhninatiTe 
siae  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  view,. 
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The  eagle  rode  the  rising' blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'4  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled  -^  and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save,  — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprcss'd. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 


It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  uo  count  —  I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck*d  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  leam*d  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage  —  and  ail  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 
And  I^  the  monarch  of  each  race. 


30* 
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Had  power  to  kill  —  jet,  strange  to  tell! 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell  — 
My  veiy  chains  andl  grew  finends. 
So  much  a  long  eommonion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :  —  even  1 
Regain'd  mj  freedom  with  a  si^ 
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ADYEBTXSEMENT. 


^'Cklux  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  place  dtait  nn  gentil- 
homme  Polonais,  nomm^  Mazeppa,  ne  dans  le  palatinat  de 
Podolie :  il  avait  4t^  ^lev^  pase  de  Jean  Casimir,  et  avait  pris 
k  sa  cour  quelque  teinture  Sen  belleB*lettre0.    tine  intrigue  / 

?u*il  eat  dans  sa  jennesse  avec  la  femme  dW  gentilhomme 
^olonais  ayant  ^te  d^coij^verte,  le  man  le  fit  lier  tout  nu  sur  un 
cheval  farouche ,  et  le  laissa  ailer  en  cet  ^tat.  Le  chevai,  qui 
^tait  du  pays  de  FUkraine,  y  retourna,  et  y  porta  Mazeppa, 
demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de  faim.  Quelques  paysans  le 
secoururent:  U  resta  lon^tems  panni  euz,  et  se  signala  dans 
plusieurs  coursps  contre  Tes  Tartares.  La  superiority  de  ses 
fumi^res  lui  donna  une  grande  consideration  parmi  les  Co- 
saques :  sa  reputation  s*augmen^t  de  jour  en  jour,  oblisea  le 
Czar  k  le  faire  Prince  de  TUkraine.*'  —  Yoltaieb,  HtsU  de 
Charles  XIL]^.ldQ. 

^*Le  roi  fiiyant,  et  poursuivi,  eut  son  cheval  tue  sous  lui ;  le 
Colonel  Gieta,  bless^,  et  perdant  tout  son  sang,  lui  donna  le 
sien.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fois  k  cheval,  dans  la  fuite,  ce  con- 
qu^rant  qui  n'avait  pu  y  monter  pendant  la  bataillc."  —  p.  216. 

*^Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques  cavaliers. 
Le  carrosse ,  ou  u  dtait,  rompit  dans  la  marche;  on  le  remit  k 
chevaL  Pour  comble  de  disgrace,  il  s'^gara  pendant  la  nuit 
dans  un  bois;  Ik.  son  courage  ne  pouvant  plus  supplier  k  ses 
forces  ^puisdes,  les  douleurs  de  sa  blessure  devenuesplus  in- 
supportabies  par  la  fatigue,  son  cheval  ^tant  tombd  de lassi- 
tuae,  il  se  concha  quelques  heures  au  pied  d*un  arbre,  en 
danger  d'etre  surpris  a  tout  moment  par  les  vainqueurs,  qui  le 
cherchaient  de  tous  cot^."  —  p.  2X8. 
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'TwA8  after  dread  Pnltawa's  daj, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede^ 
Around  a  Blanghter*d  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  paas*d  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again,. 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  g^ve  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name ; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one  —  a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

n. 
Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die ; 
The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 
By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 
Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects' blood; 
For  thousands  foil  that  flight  to  aid : 
And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t*  upbraid 
Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 
When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 
His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
His  own  —  and  died  the  Russians*  slave. 
This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  sustained,  but  vain  fatigue; 
And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling, 
The  watch-fires  in  the  dist^ce  sparkling  — * 
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The  beacons  of  snrroanding  £668  -^ 
A  king  most  lajr  His  limbs  at  lengtb. 

Are  these  the  lanrels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  8ti<engtik? 
Thej  laid  him  bj  a  savage  tree, 
In  outworn  nature's  agony; 
His  wounds  were  stiff —  his  limbb  were  stark  — 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber^s  fitfiil  aid : 
And  thus  it  was;  but  yet  through  all, 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall, 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will: 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 
As  once  the  nations  round  Mm  lay. 


A  band  of  chiefs  I  —  alas  I  how  few. 

Since  but  tiie  fleeting  of  a  day 
Hadthinn*dit;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous:  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed. 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute. 

And  idl  are  feUows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  shade  — 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 
The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold; 
But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rtibb'd  down  his  horse. 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed, 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 

And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
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Hit  weaiied  oonxier  might  refoie 

To  browie  beneath  the  midnight  dewi: 

Bat  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 

And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board; 

Bat  spirited  and  docile  too; 

Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 

Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 

All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him; 

Obey'd  his  yoice,  and  came  to  call, 

And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all: 

Thoagh  thousands  were  around, —  and  Night 

Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight,  — 

That  steed  firom  sunset  until  dawn 

His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

This  done,  Maieppa  spread  hii  cloak. 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak. 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood  — 
If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan. 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  look  — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt. 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt  — 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  out  his  havresack  and  can. 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock ; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there. 
To  force  of  dieer  a  greater  show. 
And  seem  abore  both  wounds  and  woe;  — 
And  then  he  said  —  <<  Of  all  our  band, 
Though  firm  of  heart  mi  strong  of  hand, 
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In  skinnish,  maroh,  or  forage,  none 

Can  less  have  said  or  more  ^ve  done 

Than  thee,  Mazeppa  I  On  the  earth 

So  fit  a  pair  had  nerer  birth, 

Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 

As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou: 

All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 

For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field.** 

Mazeppa  answer'd  —  **I11  betide 

The  school  wherein  I  leam*d  to  ride  I " 

Quoth  Charles  —  '*  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 

Since  thou  hast  leam*d  the  art  so  well?*' 

Mazeppa  said  —  '^'Twere  long  to  tell; 

And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go 

With  ereiy  now  and  then  a  blow, 

And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 

Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease. 

Beyond  the  swift  Boiysthenes : 

And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop."  —  "But  I  request," 

Said  Sweden's  monarch,  "  thou  wilt  tell 

This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap. 

Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 

The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

"  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I'll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
I  think  'twas  in  my  twentieth  spring,  — 
Ay,  'twas,  —  when  Casimir  was  king  — 
John  Casimir,  —  I  was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age : 
A  learned  monarch,  faith !  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty : 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 
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And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o*er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book : 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  f  Stes — 
All  Warsaw  gathered  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port: 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpensionM,  made  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  sign'd  my  odes  'Despairing  Hiyrsis.' 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Eich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine;* 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent: 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  tiie  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store. 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led, 
Which  almost  look*d  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion  — 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years  — 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion; 

•  This  compuiion  of  » **«(itt  mine**  m^y,  perhapa,  be  permitted  to  » 
Pole,  as  the  weaKh  of  the  eotmtry  consiBtB  greatly  in  the  salt  minei. 
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And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears. 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  no  very  tender, 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven; 
But,  strange  to  tay,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most. 

V. 

"  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say. 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men. 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day. 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight*s  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  ploughed 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta*en  my  features  for  his  page : 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree. 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on:  Theresa's  form  — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now. 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
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And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well: 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eje, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood, 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood| 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  tiie  stream. 
Which  seem*d  to  melt  to  its  own  beam; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high. 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake. 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed? 

I  loved  her  Ihen  —  I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes  —  in  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last 

VI. 

"  We  met  —  we  gazed  —  1  saw,  and  sigh*d. 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines  — 

Involimtary  sparks  of  thought, 

AVliich  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwrougfaty 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence. 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds. 

Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds; 
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Convesring,  as  the  electric  wire, 
We  know  not  bow,  the  absorbing  fire.  — 
I  saw,  and  sighed  —  in  silence  wept, 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion  —  tiien,  even  then, 

I  long'd  and  was  resolred  to  speak ; 
But  on  mj  lips  they  died  again. 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 
Until  one  hour.  —  There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  plaj. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  tiie  day; 
It  is  —  I  have  forgot  the  name  — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget: 
I  reck*d  not  if  I  won  or  lost. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  t  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most.  — 
I  watch*d  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  tiiis  dark  night  watch  as  well  I) 
Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain;  but  still  * 

Play*d  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot 
Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there. 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 

All  incoherent  as  they  were  — 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
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But  yet  the  listen'd  —  'tb  enough  — 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 
Her  heart,  be  sore,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refiosal  no  rebuff. 

vn. 
^^I  loTcd,  and  was  beloved  again — 
They  tell  me.  Sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties;  if  *tistrae, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign, 
Or  o*er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o*er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am  —  or  rather  w<u  —  a  prince, 
A  chief  of  thousands,  and  coidd  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o*er  myself  evince 
The  like  control  —  But  to  resume : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ^nds  in  pain.  — 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady*s  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing  —  all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself —  I'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more  —  and  be  a  page. 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health.  -^ 
We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet. 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meelt ; 
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I  know  not  that  —  I  would  have  given 
Mj  life  but  to  have  call*d  her  mine 

In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 

That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth 

vin- 
«  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes. 

And  such  there  were  on  us ;  —  the  devil 

On  such  occasions  should  be  civil  — 
The  devil  i  —  I*m  loth  to  do  him  wrong, 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint 
Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent  — 
But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 
The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth  - 
I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel, 
All  cap-k-pie  from  head  to  heel, 
What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do?  — 
*Twas  near  his  castle,  far  away 

From  city  or  from  succour  near, 
And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 
I  did  not  think  to  see  another. 

My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 
And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 

And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two, 
As  I  resigned  me  to  my  fate. 
They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew, 
Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate.  — 
An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine. 
Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine 
And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  sucn 

An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  his  future  pedigree ; 
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Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 
His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 
While  he  was  highest  of  his  line ; 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem*d 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem*d 
In  otiiers'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 
'Sdeath !  with  SLpttge — perchance  a  king 
Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing ; 
But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  — 
I  felt  —  but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 


''  <  Bring  forth  the  horse ! '  —  the  horse  was  brought ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
Witii  spur  and  bridle  undefiled  — 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash  — 
Away !  —  away  I  —  and  on  we  dash  I  — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 


"  Away !  —  away  I  —  My  breath  was  gone  — 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam'd  —  away!  —  away  I  — 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 
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Was  the  wild  shout  of  sayage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench*d  my  head, 

And  snapp*d  the  cord,  which  to  tho  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about. 
Ho  wl'd  back  my  curse ;  but  *midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser^s  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  t 
It  yezes  me  —  for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castie  gate. 
Its  drawbridge  and  portculUs*  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 

Saye  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stood  Ihe  hearth-stone  of  Ihe  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass. 
Nor  dream  that  e*er  that  fortress  was : 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorched  and  blackening  roof. 
Whose  thickness  was  not  yengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launched,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash. 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again. 
With  twice  fiye  thousand  horse,  to  tiiank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play*d  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flanii: : 
At  length  I  play*d  them  one  as  frank  — 
lord  Byron,  U.  81 
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For  time  at  last  sets  all  thingi  even — 
And  if  we  do  )>ut  watch  the  hour, 
There  never  jet  was  human  power 
Which  could  erade,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 


'^  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequered  with  tiie  northern  light: 
Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Agamst  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 
No  trace  of  man.    The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o*er; 
And  where  the  Spahi*s  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod :  — 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by  — 
I  could  have  auswer'd  with  a  sigh  — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away  — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career: 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slackened  in  his  speed ; 
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But  no  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angzy  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increased  his  fury  and  affiright: 
I  tried  my  voice,  —  *twas  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpets  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 


"We  near*d  tiie  wild  wood  —  'twas  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side ; 

*Twa8  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,  — 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves. 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 

Discolour'd  with  a  lifeless  red, 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen*d  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o'er. 

And  some  long  winter's  night  halh  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head^ 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek: 

'Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 

31* 
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The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardj  pine ; 

But  far  apart  —  and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine  — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
M7  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr*d  with  cold  — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound*s  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire: 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  tiieir  feet 
Their  steaBng,  rustiing  step  repeat 
Oh  1  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  tiie  horde. 
And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
1  wish'd  the  goal  already  won : 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt  1  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past  — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild; 
All  furious  as  a  f avour'd  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish ;  or  fiercer  still  — 
A  woman  piqued  —  who  has  her  wilL 
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Till. 

''  The  wood  was  past ;  'twas  more  than  noon, 
Bat  chill  the  air,  although  in  June; 
Or  it  might  be  my  reins  ran  cold  — 
Prolonged  endurance  tames  the  bold; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  1  seem, 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er: 
And  what  with  fiiry,  fear,  and  wrath, 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress. 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness; 
Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake's,  in  act  to  strike. 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  f astly  bound. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blaclmess  come  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below: 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  reabo* 
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M7  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  passed,  with  little  pain, 
But  a  coi^Pusion  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dost: 
No  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face  —  before  —  and  now. 


** My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I?  Cold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 
And  throb  by  throb:  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 
My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  chill ; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  (mce  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  returned,  though  dim ;  alas ! 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 
Studded  with  stars;  —  it  is  no  dream; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  I 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide. 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o*er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffened  limbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves, 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 
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And  onward  we  advance ! 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  bat  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

''With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top:  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems. 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white. 

Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 
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XVI* 

''  Onward  we  went  —  but  slack  and  alow; 

His  savage  force  at  lengpth  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  w^it. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-bom  tameness  nought  avail'd  — 
Mj  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  faiFd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied  — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o*er. 

Which  but  prolong*d  their  pain: 
The  dizzy  race  seem*d  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun  — 

How  slow,  alas!  became! 
Methou^t  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away  — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  caird  the  radiance  &om  their  cars, 
And  fiird  the  earth,  firom  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

xvn. 
^<Up  rose  the  sun;  the  mists  were  curFd 
Back  from  the  solitaty  world 
Which  lay  around  —  behind  —  before ; 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river?  Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
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hkj  in  the  wild  Inxariaiit  soil; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 
The  yeiy  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.    Many  a  werst. 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  Durst| 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were  —  or  seem*d  —  alone: 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh. 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs« 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs? 
No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop;  Iseetiiemcomel 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry  —  my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide? 
A  thousand  horse  —  and  none  to  ride  I 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils  —  never  stretched  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flaidu  unscsrr'd  by  «pax  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  £ree. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eje^  he  lay, 

And  reeking  luabs  immoveable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
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On  came  the  troop  —  they  saw  hhn  itoop, 
They  saw  me  strangely  boimd  along 
His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 

They  stop  --  they  start — they  snuff  the  ah-, 

Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  rotmd  and  round, 

Then  plunging  back  wltii  sudden  bound. 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 

Who  seem*d  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 
Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 

Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide; 

They  snort  —  they  foam  —  neigh  —  swerve  aside, 

And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 

By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye.  — 
They  left  me  there  to  my  despaur. 

Linked  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 

Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch. 

Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 

From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 

Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  lay 
The  dying  on  the  dead ! 

I  little  deemM  another  day 
Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

«  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 

In  hopeless  certainly  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 

Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 

Inevitable  —  even  a  boon. 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon ; 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  witii  such  carei 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 
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That  pradence  might  eseape : 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  diurk  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  have  revelFd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery: 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve :  — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  fHend, 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes. 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repair'd  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst. 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave? 
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XVIII. 

<<  The  son  was  Binking  —  still  I  laj 

Chain'd  to  iiie  chill  and  stiffeniiig  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  mj  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  heing  freed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  ^ere  between  me  and  the  son 

I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more. 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before  \ 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength  \ 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throat*s  faint  struggling  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length.  — 
I  know  no  more  —  my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 


And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense  I 

Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  Uttle  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o*er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  crossed  my  brain  — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

"1  woke  — •  Where  was  1?  —  Do  I  see 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me? 
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And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair*d,  and  tall, 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be,  — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast: 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseaFd, 
She  smiled  —  and  I  essayed  to  speak, 

But  faird  —  and  she  approached,  and  made 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free; 
And  &en  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  my  head. 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers  —  ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet! 
Even  music  followed  her  light  feet ;  — 

But  those  she  call*d  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  pass'd, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 
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Another  sign  she  made,  to  say* 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return :  —  while  she  was  gone, 
Metiiought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

zx. 
**  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire  — 
What  need  of  more?  —  I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 
Since  1  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain  — 

They  bore  me  to  tiie  nearest  hut  — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again  — 
Me  —  one  day  o*er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness. 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  tiirone,  — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  gpiess?  «- 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,  —  and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 
Comrades,  good  night  !**  —  The  Hetman  tiirew 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade. 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whenever 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where: 

His  eyes  the  hsistening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not,  -- 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 
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Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  Look,  yon  lisp,  and  wear 
•trange  suits :  disable  all  the  benefits  of  jour  own  country;  be  out  of  love 
with  your  Niittvlty,  and  almost  eUde  Gtod  for  making  you  that  countenance 
you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  yoa  baye  swam  In  a  Gondola. 

As  Ton  Like  it.  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators, 
That  is,  been  at  Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English 
gentlemen  of  those  times ,  and  was  then  what  Paris  U  now  —  tiie  seat  of  all 
dissoluteness.  S.  A. 
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Tis  known,  at  least  it  shonld  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  thej  grow  devout. 
However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station. 

With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masquin^ 

And  other  tl&gs  winch  may  be  had  for  asking. 


The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better). 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers  . 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 

And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers. 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her ; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 


And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy,  — 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers !  I  charge  ye. 
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You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briuti, 
Instead  of  coat  and  smaUclothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Altibougli  you  swore  it  only  wcw  in  fun ; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coids,  and  stir  tiie  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

That  boil'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double* 

V. 

But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  h*ke  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Bag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke. 

For,  bating  Covent  Gard^i,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  that's  call'd  ^'Piazza"  in  Great  Britain. 

VI. 

This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 

Interpreted,  implies  ^^farewell  to  flesh:" 
So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing. 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 
But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in. 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
'TIS  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting. 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

vn. 
And  thus  tiiey  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts. 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill^diress'd  fishes. 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 
A  thing  which  causes  many  'Epochs"  and  << pishes," 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse), 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  siUmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 
Lord  Byron,  U,  32 
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And  therefore  luimblj  I  would  recommend 
''  The  corions  in  fish-saoce,'*  befcnre  they  cross 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 
Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  maj  send 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss). 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-yinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  tiie  Lord!  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye; 

iz. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 
And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 

According  to  the  proverb,  —  although  no  man, 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you. 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 
Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 

Dine  and  be  d — d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 

But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore,  — 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 
That  sea-bom  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

v. 
They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still ; 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  modems  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence  —  see  it,  if  ye  will,) 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 
Or  stcpp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  GiorgionOy 
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xn. 
Whose  tints  are  tnith  and  beauty  at  their  best  ] 

And  when  70a  to  Manfinni's  palace  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so : 
Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 
And  self;  but  «uc^  a  woman!  love  in  life! 

zm. 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer  *t  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain. 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again; 

XIV. 

One  of  those  forms  which  fiit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  £x  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 

And,  oh!  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace. 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

1  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  arej 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar) 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 
And  truth  to  say,  they  're  mostly  very  pretty. 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more 's  the  pity ! 

•    « (^uaB  septeip  did  sex  tamen  esse  solent."  —  Otid. 

32* 
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ZVI. 

For  glances  beget  ogLes,  ogles  sighs, 
Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter. 

Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel*d  Mercories, 
Who  do  snch  things  because  they  know  no  bettet 

And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise, 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter, 

Yile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

ZVII. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame. 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  ''cavalier  servente." 

xvin. 
Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous; 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogetiier. 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  felbws. 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers. 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's. 

XIX. 

Didst  ever  see  a  Qondola?  For  fear 
You  should  not.  111  describe  it  you  exactly: 

'Tis  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  here, 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 

Row*d  by  two  rowers,  each  ciJl'd  *'  Qondolier," 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 

Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 
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And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  tiiey  go, 

And  under  the  Bialto  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  aU  paces,  swift  or  slow. 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  liTcry  of  woe,  — 

But  not  to  them  do  woM  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun. 
Like  mourning  coaches  wheh  the  fdneral's  done. 

xzx. 
But  to  my  story.  —  'Twas  some  years  ago. 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less. 
The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress ; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess. 
And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

zzn. 
She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 

Which  certain  people  call  a  ^^  certain  age^ 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears. 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page. 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,  — 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 


Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  tiie  best 
Of  time,  and  time  retum'd  the  compliment, 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress'd, 
She  look*d  extremely  well  where  er  she  went; 

A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 
And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent. 

Indeed  she  sbone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 

Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her- 
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ZXEV. 

She  was  a  married  woman ;  'tis  convenient. 
Because  in  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rale 

To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient; 
Whereas  if  single  ladies  plaj  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 
A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool) 

I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it 

XXV. 

Her  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  oilier  seas. 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
(A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease). 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVI. 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 
Though  colour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard. 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour  — 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard  : 

And  she^  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigour, 
Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

xxvn. 
But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  ofPer'd  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come. 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 
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Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 
As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 

And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 
Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 

When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 

He  left  this  Asiatic  Ariadne. 


And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might; 
She  aln^ost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night; 
She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  vice-husband,  chiefty  to  protect  her, 

xxz. 
She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?) 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse  — 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 
A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 


And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  otidure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  whenhecried^'seecaturar* 
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His  ''bravo  **  wu  decisiTe,  for  tiiat  soimd 
Hu8h*d '' Academie  "  aigh'd  in  ^ilevt  aire; 

The  fiddlers  tremUed  as  he  look'd  aronnd, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  ''prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  irtmid  Ibonnd, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  I " 

Soprano,  basso,  eren  the  eontra*alto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fathom  nnder  the  Bialto. 

mm. 
He  patronised  the  Improrisatori, 

Nay,  eoiiid  himself  ezten^rise  some  stamsas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  st<»y, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  ridlfcd  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  ^<My 

Must  surely  yield  Ihe  palm  to  that  which  France  has; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 


Then  he  was  faitiifnl  too,  as  well  as  amorous; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they're  now  and  then  a  Uttie  <damorous. 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cooL 

zxxv. 
No  wonder  such  accompliidmients  should  turn 

A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concern, 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already ; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 
That  he 's  alive,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 
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Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  oveiy  wcmiaii, 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grieyous  sin,) 
'Tis,  I  may  say,  pennitted  to  have  two  men; 

1  can*t  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 
But ''  Cavalier  Serventes"  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices  nor  cares  a  pin ; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  tiie  worst) 
A  aecand  marriage  which  corrupts  the  first. 

zzxvn. 
The  word  was  formerly  a  ^^  Cicisbeo," 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Cortejo,*** 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent; 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o*er  the  sea  sent. 
But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

zzxvin. 
However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  Creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 

In  tite-h'tite  or  general  conversation  — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation  — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 


*Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 
So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 

All  Giggle,  Blush;  half  Pertness,  and  half  Pout; 
And  glancing  at  Mamma^  for  fear  there*s  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 

*  Oortejo  ti  prononneedOorteho,  with  an  aspirate ,  aeeordingto  the 
Arabeique  gottorftl.  It  means  what  there  is  as  yet  no  preeise  name  for  in 
England,  though  the  practice  is  as  common  as  in  any  tramontane  country 
whatever. 
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The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter  — 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  batter. 

XL. 

But "  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say. 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  naiPd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLn. 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about, 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopp*d  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Keeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way,  ~ 
In  England  *twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

ZLin. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas. 

To  see  Hie  Sun  set,  sure  hell  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'himself ;  that  day  will  break  a 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
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That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

ZLiy. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentie  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

XLV. 

I  like  the  women  too  (forgiTC  my  folly), 
From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze. 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once. 

To  the  high  dama*s  brow,  more  melancholy. 
But  dear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

ZLYI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise ! 

Italian  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,*  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  be  hath  bequeathed  us?  —  in  what  guise. 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre. 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow. 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below?** 

*  For  the  received  accoimts  of  the  eatue  of  RaphfteVs  death,  aee  hii 
Uvea. 

**       (In  talking  thai,  the  writer,  more  eipeeially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  lay, 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  officially. 
And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  way; 
Perhaps,  too,  in  no  very  great  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay, 
Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unfinished,  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  Pedttbr's  Dxvil. 
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zLvn. 
^'England!  witb  all  (iiy  fknlts  I  love  thee  stOl/' 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  tiiat  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it) ; 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

ZLvm. 
I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  1  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

xuz. 
Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate,  Beform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women. 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 

L. 

But  to  my  tale  of  Laura,  —  for  I  find 
Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 

Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 
And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease  — 

The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  imkind, 
And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease, 

Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 

And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 
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Oh  that  I  had  the  aict  of  eac^  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading!  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems  nerer  known  to  fail. 

How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 
A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale; 

And  sell  you,  miz'd  with  western  sentimentalism, 

Some  samples  of  the  finest  OrieutaUsm. 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 

(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels) 
And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 

The  first  that  Widker*8  Lexicon  unravels, 
And  when  I  can't  find  thajfc,  I  put  a  worse  on. 

Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics*  cavils ; 
I  Ve  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion  —  so  here  goes. 

un. 
The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do. 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too; 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant: 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble. 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

uv. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair, 

Ajb  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair,  [them  \ 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to  break 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  "  the  devil  take  them !  '* 
He  took  them  not;  he  very  often  waits. 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 
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LT. 

But  they  were  young;   Oh!  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be  I  What  would  youth  be  without  love  I 

Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth  — 
One  of  few  thmgs  experience  don*t  improve. 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade. 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is  —  here,  we  have  six  weeks  of  "  vamish'd  faces." 

Lvn. 
Laura,  when  dress'd,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen. 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door. 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore. 

Coloured,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  lor  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

Lvm. 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;  ~  'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball, 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 
*Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 

Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain : 
The  company  is  "mix'd"  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice)  { 
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For  a  "  miz*d  company  **  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more, 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-bred  persons,  called  "<^  World;'*  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don*t  know  why 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators:  —  how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 

LZZ. 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knocked  his  army  down  with  icy  hanmier. 
Stopped  by  the  elements^  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  hb  new  French  grammar ; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 

And  as  for  Fortune  —  but  I  dare  not  d—n  her. 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

Lzn. 
She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 
I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 
We  Ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 

How  much  she  11  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage; 
Meantime  the  goddess  111  no  more  importune. 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 
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Totom,  —  and  to  retnra;  —  the  devil  take  iil 
This  stoiy  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 

Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 
It  needs  must  be  —  and  so  it  rather  lingers ; 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it. 
But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singes ; 

But  if  I  once  get  thxou^  my  present  measure, 

m  take  another  whm  I*m  next  at  leisure. 

LZIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  f  tis  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 

Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  laoe 

May  lurk  breath  each  mask;  and  as  my  sorrow 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  1 11  make,  or  find. 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 

txv. 
Now  Laura  moves  along  tiie  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  nps; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dressed  so  ilL 

LZVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third  ->  where  did  riie  buy  that  &igh<£il  turban? 

A  fourth's  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  isdnt, 
A  fifth's  looks  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslhi  surely  will  be  her  bane. 

And  lo !  an  eighth  appears,  —  <^I  '11  see  no  more  I " 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 
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ucru. 
MeaQtime,  while  she  was  tiius  «t  othen  gazing, 

Others  were  levelling  theit  looks  at  her ; 
She  heard  the  men's  half-whi^Eier^  mode  <tf  prainng. 

And,  till 'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 
The  women  onlj  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That,  at  hor  time  of  Hie,  soman^were 
Admirers  still,  —  but  men  are  so  debased. 
Those  brazen  ereatores  alwajs  suit  their  taste. 


For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 
Why  nan^ty  women  —  but  I  won't  discuss 

A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 
I  only  dcm't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  m  a  gown  and  band, 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fiiss, 

I  *d  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforee  and  Romilly 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeidies  from  my  homily* 

LUX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smiling. 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what. 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 
Beheld  her  airs  and  trhimpb,  and  all  that; 

And  well-dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 

With  pertinacity  that 's  rather  rare* 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny. 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  said ; 
*Tis  said  &ey  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  '^  at  libitum." 
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una. 
They  lock  them  up,  aadreil,  and  guard  them  dafljr» 

They  scarcely  ean  behold  their  male  relatkmB, 
So  thai  their  momenlf  do  not  pais  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  ease  with  northern  nations ; 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely: 

And  as  the  Turiu  abhor  long  conversations, 
Their  days  are  either  pass'd  m  doing  nothing, 
Or  bathing,  musing,  makmg  lore,  and  clothing. 

KZXII. 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lii^  in  critieism; 

Nor  write,  and  so  tiiey  don't  affect  the  mnse ; 
Were  never  caught  is  epigram  or  witticism. 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,  — 
In  harams  learning  soon  wonld  make  apretty  sdiism! 

But  luckily  these  beaaties  are  no  ^^Blues," 
No  bustling  Bothert^  have  tiiey  to  diow  'em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem." 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme. 
Who  having  angl^  all  his  life  for  fame. 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  '*  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards  —  in  short,  a  fool! 

LXXIV. 

A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  **  Chodr  (by  no  means  oood  in  law) 
Humming  like  flies  around  tiie  newest  blaze. 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter. 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 
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LXZY. 

One  hates  m  author  that's  aU  atUhori  fello^a 

In  foolscap  naifonns  tani*d  up  with  ink^ 
So  veiy  anzions,  clever^  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  dou*t  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  thmk. 
Unless  to  pa£f  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 
These  unquench'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  tiq)er. 

£XZVI. 

Of  these'  same  we  see  several,  and  of  otiiers, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Kogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  ^'mighty  mother's," 
The  woold-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  **tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LZXVU. 

The  poor  dear  Musscdwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instmctive  pleasant  people. 
And  one  wonld  seem  to  them  a  new  invention. 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple ; 
1  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  antiior,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  dP  the  parts  of  speech. 

Lxxvm. 
No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses. 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures. 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  die  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annusd  pictures ; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  tiieir  attics. 
Nor  deal  (thank  €K>d  for  that  I)  in  maHiematks. 
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Why  I  thank  Ood  for  that  k  no  gfeatmattor, 
I  have  my  reaionB,  7<m  BO  do^  fnppofe, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flaitter, 
111  keep  them  for  my  1^  (to  eome)  in  prose; 

1  foar  1  have  a  Uttle  torn  for  satire, 
And  yet  methinks  the  <dder  that  one  grows 

Inclmes  us  more  to  lao^  than  scoM,  though  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serkms  shortly  after. 


Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocenoe!  Oh,  Afilk  and  Water! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  d&ys! 
In  these  ud  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter. 

Abominable  Man  no  more  alli^ 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  bererage.    No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise. 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  eugar-oandy !  — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  xetam  in  brandy. 


Our  Laura's  Turk  stfll  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  Mnssalman  tiiaa  Christian  way. 

Which  seems  to  say,  *^  Madam,  I  doyouhoaiour, 
**And  while  I  please  to  stare,  yonll  please  to  stay: 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  conkl  not  thus  be  led  astray; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

ZiXZZlI. 

The  morning  now  was  cm  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 

To  make  tiieir  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 

His  blushes  make  ti^em  look  a  little  pale* 
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xAzm* 
I  Ve  seen  some  balb  and  reToU  in  my  time, 

And  stay'd  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  look*d  (1  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  beat  stood  out  the  season; 
And  tiiough  I  Ve  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
1  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn), 
Whose  bloom  eonld  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 


The  name  of  this  Anrora  I  Ul  not  m^^n. 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see : 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  Mx  she^ 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out*blooming  all. 

LUXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  It  wonld  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours*  sitting 

Among  three  thousaad  people  at  a  ball. 
To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting; 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl,  . 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 

When  lo !  those  euised  gcmdoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LZZZVI. 

In  this  th^'re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same  ^  the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 

With  blasphemicB  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermitting  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentfy  stands  within  your  calling; 

But  for  aU  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioniug  or  bearing* 
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Lzxxvn. 
The  Count  and  Laura  fcnnd  tiieir  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  tlie  dances  gone  and  past;  ^ 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside; 
Some  little  scandals  eke:  but  all  aghast 

(As  to  their  palace  stairs  liie  rowers  glide) 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 
When  lo !  liie  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

*<  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

"Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  maJce 
"  It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

"  Its  import?  But  perhaps  tis  a  mistake ; 
"  I  hope  it  is  so ;  and  at  once  to  wave 

"  AU  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake ; 
"You  understand  my  meaning,  OTjonshaU.'* 
"  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk)  "  *tis  no  mistake  at  all. 

uoast. 
"That  lady  is  my  tt?^/«/"  Much  wondw pahits 

The  lady's  changmg  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 
But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 
Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling  faces, 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

xc. 
She  said,  —  what  could  she  say?  Why,  not  a  word: 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard: 

"  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within," 
Said  he ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

"In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din. 
For  tlien  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 
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XCJ. 

Thej  entered,  and  for  coffee  call'd  ^  it  came, 
A  beyerage  for  Turks  and  CfaristianB  both, 

Although  the  way  they  make  ifs  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recovered,  or  less  loth 

To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo !  whafs  jour  pagan  name? 
Bless  me !  jour  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  I 

And  how  came  jou  to  keep  awaj  so  long? 

Are  joa  not  sensible  *twas  y erj  wrong  ? 

xcn. 
And  are  jou  really^  truly^  now  a  Tnric? 

With  an  J  other  women  did  jou  wiye? 
Is*t  true  the  J  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl  —  as  I'm  aliye  I 
You'll  giye  it  me?  Thejsaj  jou  eat  i^o  pork. 

And  how  so  manj  jears  di^  jou  contriye 
To  —  Bless  me  I  did  I  eyer  ?  No,  j  neyer 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  jellow  I  How's  jour  liyer ? 

XdZI. 

Beppo  I  that  beard  of  jours  becomes  jou  not ; 

It  shall  be  shayed  before  jou're  a  daj  older : 
Whj  do  JOU  wear  it?  Oh!  I  had  forgot— 

Praj  don't  JOU  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I  look?  You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  jou  out,  and  make  the  stoij  known. 
How  short  jour  hair  is  1  Lord!  how  grej  it's  grown  1" 

xciy. 
What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 

Is  more  than  I  know.    He  was  cast  awaj 
About  where  Troj  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands; 

Became  a  slaye  of  course,  and  for  his  paj 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 

Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  baj, 
He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  became 
A  rencgado  of  indifferefit  fame* 
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xov. 
Bat  he  grow  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  dutj  bound  to  do  so, 

And  not  be  always  thiering  on  the  main : 
lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Ousoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 
Bound  for  Corfii:  she  was  a  fine  polacca. 
Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

xovt. 
Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten  I)  cash, 

He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 

He  said  that  Pr(nidence  protected  hhn  ^- 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing  —  lest  we  clash 

In  our  opinions :  —  well,  the  ship  was  trim. 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

xovn. 
They  reach'd  tiie  island,  he  transferred  his  ladmg. 

And  self  and  live  stock,  to  another  bottom. 
And  passed  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  tracing 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  IVe  forgot  'em. 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading. 

Or  else  the  people  would  periiaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  CSiristian  name. 

xcvtn. 
His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptized  him, 

(He  made  the  diurch  a  present,  by  the  way) ; 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him, 

And  borrowed  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a  day: 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him. 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  lau^  of  tiiem. 
For  stories  —  but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them* 
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XGIZ. 

Whate*er  his  youth  had  suffered,  his  old  age 
Willi  wealtii  and  talking  made  him  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometunes  put  him  in  a  rage, 
I  Ve  heard  tiie  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
Which  being  finish*d,  here  the  stoiy  ends; 

'Tis  to  be  wish*d  it  had  been  sooner  donei 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 
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